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PREFACE. 



The favor with whicli the public have kindly received the aa- 
thorns ^^ First Lessons in Composition ^\ and the frequent calls made 
hj Colleges and higher Academies for a more advanoed work on 
the same plan, with which to follow it, have fod to the prepara- 
tion of the present volume. The elementary book to which refer> 
ence has just been made, was intended to iaitiate the be^nner hf 
easy steps into the art of composition ; the w^rk now offered to 
the public has a wider scope, emhra^sng a variefy of tobjyects W4arthy 
of the attention of advanced pupils, and pretenUng fiiudb importani 
matter heretofore scattered through a number of different text- 
books. Claiming to give a comprehensive and practical view of our 
language in all its relations, this ^'Advanced Course " views it as a 
whole, no less than with reference to the individual words compos- 
ing it; shows how it compares with other tongues, modem and 
ancient; points out its beauties; indicates how they may best be 
made available; and, in a word, teaches the pupil the most phil- 
osophical method of digesting and arranging his thoughts, as well 
as the most correct and effective mode of expressing them. 

The volume commences with a condensed history of our tongue, 
prefiaoed by a consideration of the origm of language in general, 
both spoken and written. Attention is first paid to the successive 
steps, by which, with divine aid, man was enabled to develop a 
system of spoken language, to frame that elaborate and wonderful 
fabric without which civilization would be blotted from the globe. 
The invention of letters and the various systems of writing form 
the next subjects in order. The primitive language of Britain is 
then traced through successive modifications, produced by as 
many political changes, until at last the German invaders banished 
it to wilds and fastnesses, and introduced the sturdy mother-tongue 
of our own English. The history of the latter i» then traced, from 
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the days of Hengist and Horsa, througli lines of Saxon kings, Scan- 
dinavian usurpers, and Norman conquerors ; until, modilied, en- 
riched, and improved, hy the foreign elements with which it was 
hrought in contact, it became a new tongue, that was soon em- 
bodied by poets in undying verse, and was destined to give birth 
to the noblest and most valuable literature of modern times. 

The formation of the English language having been thus con- 
sidered, its words are treated of, with reference both to their origin 
and the parts they respectively perform in a sentence. The memory 
of the pupil being then refreshed by a condensed review of tlie 
leading topics of grammar, a chapter on false syntax, and an ex- 
haustive view of the principles relating to the use of Capitals, tho 
too generally neglected subject of Punctuation is next taken up. 
As this art, when considered at all in educational text-books, is 
treated only in the most cursory manner, it was regarded as a 
desideratum to present in this volume a complete and thorough 
system, which should cover exceptions as well as rules, and pro- 
vide for every possible case, however rare or intricate. Such a 
system, it is claimed, is here set forth. 

Rhetoric proper constitutes the next division of the work. Here, 
by means of strict conciseness, space has been found to treat with 
due attention and minuteness every important subject connected 
with the art. The student is led to consider successively Taste, 
its elements, characteristics, and standard ; the pleasures of the 
imagination ; their sources, — the novel, the wonderful, the pictu- 
resque, the sublime, and the beautiful; sublimity and beauty of 
writmg; wit, humor, and ridicule; figures, their nse and abuse; 
style, its varieties and essential properties; and criticism. A 
thorough preliminary course on these important subjects was 
thought necessary before requiring the student to write originfd 
exercises. 

Thus prepared, the pupil enters on the subject of Prose Compo- 
sition. The process of Invention, which ftimishes the thoughts to 
be clothed in a dress of words, and which constitutes the most dif- 
ficult if not the chief branch of the art, is first considered. The 
young composer is shown how to analyze his subject, and to am- 
plify the thoughts successively suggested into a well-connected 
whole. The different parts of an exercise are taken up in turn ; 
various forms and models of introductions are presented ; descrip- 
tion, narration, argument, &o., are treated, and the peculiarities of 
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each pointod out, as well as the styles which they respectively re- 
quire. The varieties of prose composition follow ; and, with care- 
fully selected models before him, the student is required to prepare 
original compositions on the same plan, — such previous instruction 
having been given, and such aids being presented, that the process 
of composing, no longer a dull, routine, performance, becomes a 
higlily intelligent and improving mental discipline. Thus made 
acquainted successively with Letters, Narratives, Fiction, Essays, 
Argumentative Discourses, and Orations, and furnished with sub- 
jects in each department and suggestions ns to their proper treat- 
ment, the student is next led to the consideration of Poetry, its 
feet, measures, rhymes, pauses, and different varieties. 

The subject last referred to is not treated with the view of mak- 
ing poets. A claim to this high title must be founded on something 
more than a mere ability to versify or rhyme correctly. But, while 
it is admitted that no rules con make a poet of one whom nature 
has not constituted such, it is sincerely believed that a knowledge 
of the principles here set forth will have a tendency to produce 
more correct and better poetry, as it certainly will enable the 
reader to have a higher appreciation of its merits. Not every one 
who goes through a course of syntax can write good prose; yet 
this does not alter the fact that a tliorough acquaintance with 
syntax is essential to the good prose-wnter. 

If it be asked what constitute the distinguishing features and 
advantages of the volume here presented to the public, the author 
would reply: In the first place, clearness and simplicity. Though 
the work was prepared for pupils of an advanced grade, and has 
been written in a style adapted to their comprehension, yet it was 
deemed of primary importance to set forth every point perspic- 
uously and intelligibly. Secondly, it embraces in small compass a 
variety of important subjects, which have a common connection, 
and mutually iUustrate one other; but which the pupil has here- 
tofore been obliged to leave unlearned, or to search for among a 
number of different volumes. In the third place, it is eminently 
practical. Exercises have been introduced throughout the work, 
wherever admissible, which will insure that what has been learned 
is properly understood, and impressed on the mind. 

It remains for the author to acknowledge his obligation to the 
various sources from which he has received assistance in the prepa- 
ration of the present work. His object throughout having been to 
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prodHoe a it^eful book, he did not feel at libertj to reject auglit that 
could foe tamed to practical use. He haa^ therefore, as far as was 
consistent with bis own plan^ oarefolly gleaned whatever he has 
found of value in the works of those who have preceded him. Par- 
ticular reference is here made to the text-books which for years 
have been regarded as standards on the subjects of which they re- 
spectively treat; to BlairHi Lectures^ Burke on the Sublime and 
Beautiful, Alison's Essay on Tsoste, and other books of a similar 
■tamp, from which ideas, and occasionally language, have been 
freely drawn. Nor have more modem English publications been 
overlooked. In a word, it is believed that, while originality of 
plan and execution have been strictiy maintained, whatever may 
have been elsewhere contributed to the elucidation of the subject, 
will not be wanting here; at the same time it has been the au- 
thor's aim, in drawing ft'om others, to improve upon their lan- 
guage, to adapt their style to the comprehension of all, and to 
avoid the errors Kfi &ct, grammar, or rhetoric, into which they 
may have fallen. 

The author is aware that an objection to the use of a text-book 
on Composition exists in the minds of some, who prefer that their 
pupils dhonld pr^are written exercises from given subjects without 
aid or in8tracti<m of any kind. Of such he would respectfully ask 
a careful consideration of the question whether something may not 
be gained by pursuing a regular, consistent, plan. As, in the vari- 
ous departments of industry, much more can be accomplished, in a 
limited time and with a given amount of labor, by those who work 
according to a definite enlightened system, than by men of equal 
energy, who> with an end alone in view, without regard to a choice 
of means, go blindly to their task, directed by no higher principle 
than chance ; so, it is claimed, an equal advantage is gained by 
those students of composit^n who pursue a well-digested plan, 
matured by experience, and elaborated by careful thought. Those 
who have tried both courses must decide whether this position is 
not as consonant with fJEict, as it certainly is with reason. 

Eepeatmg his thanks for the patronage extended to the littie 
Y9lum§ which preceded this, the author can only express the hope 
tljtiat fhe Tf Qr^ ww sent forth may meet with an equally kind 
peoeption^ 

Strw YOBK, Apr. 11, 18M. 
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QirAorBNBOs^B ^'Ootirse of Composition and Rhetoric" has 
had an unparalleled success as a text-book in the schools of the 
United States. For thirtj years it has been a standard on the 
sabjects of which it treats ; and, as the principles of rhetoric are 
immutable, it must still be as valuable an aid to the aspirant after 
literary powers as when it was first published. The views of 
oritics, however, have in some instances changed ; new and im- 
portant facts have been brought to light, in connection with the 
ancient systems of writing, the origin and relationship of Ian- 
guages, as well as the history of our own tongue; and greater 
critical knowledge is expected of educated persons to-day than ever 
before. With the feeling, therefore, that injustice would be done to 
the friends of this popular work were the results of modern schol- 
arship ignored in its pages, the undersigned has carefully revised 
and corrected it The first part of the book has been entirely re- 
written, and a history of the English language, based on the latest 
researches, and embodying the most recent views, has been incor- 
porated ; the chapter on rhetorical figures has been enlarged by 
adding valuable information and instructive illustrations ; and the 
exercises have in some instances been expanded where further 
and more varied examples in criticism were deemed necessary. 
An invaluable addition to those who desire to speak and write 
with propriety and eloquence will be found in Lesson LV., on 
^* Common Misusages*'; and Lesson LXVL, presenting a number of 
miscellaneous examples, in which are blended beauties and blem* 
ishes, will test the critical powers of the young student after he 
has mastered the essentials of style, the principles of figures, and 
the elements of sublimity and beauty. 

The present revision has grown out of an experience of four- 
teen years with this text-book in the class-room, and the author 
trusts that it may prove satisfactory to practical educators. 

JOHK D. QxJAOSENBOfl. 
OoLVMBzA COLUOS, Mmff 18, 1884. 
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PAET L 

HISTORY OP THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 
LESSON I. 

MEDIA OF COMMUiaCATION. 

§ 1. Man is distinguished from the brute creation by the 
possession of reason. Brutes are governed by instinct ; men, 
by their reasoning faculties. The senses of both are the 
same, and on these senses material objects produce similar 
impressions. But from these impressions brutes can not 
reason any further than their natural instincts enable 
them, and their necessities require. Man, on the other 
hand, being possessed of intellectual faculties, is capable 
of drawing inferences ; and thus from the impressions 
made on his senses by a single external object, receives 
many different ideas, which, producing others in their 
torn, may be multiplied to infinity. 

§ 2. Men, being endowed with social dispositions, natu- 
rally desire to interchange the ideas received in the manner 

$1. How is man distingnlshed from the bnite creation r By what are brutes 
goTemedr Bj what, man? How do the benBet of men and brutes, and the im* 
preasions prsdnced upon them, differ? How, then^ do men receiTO more ideas 
fiom thetfo imprcssionB ihni bratek? 
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above describecL Brutes, also, particularly those of grega* 
rious habits, are at times actuated by a similar impulse to 
make known their feelings to one another. Now in both 
these cases some medium of communication is necessary; 
and we find that the ingenuity of man has devised four 
means more or less adapted to the purpose, the first two of 
whidi the instinct of the lower orders of creation has led 
them also to employ. These are as follows :^— 

L Gestures. 3y these are meant the movements of the 
body or its members. In the case of brutes, they are often 
so expressive as to leave no doubt as to the predominant emo- 
tion. Thus, in the billing of doves we see love exemplified ; 
in the lion lashing his sides with his tail, and the cat raising 
her back at the sight of an enemy, we have unmistakable 
evidences of anger ; and in the horse depressing his ears 
backward, of fear. Man, having generally other and better 
means of communication, seldom uses gestures alone, though 
he often employs them to illustrate and enforce what he says. 
When other means, however, are wanting, he is able with 
their aid alone to express his sentiments ; as in the case of 
the sick who have lost the power of speech, or of one at- 
tempting to make himself understood by those with whose 
language he is unacquainted. It is surprising, indeed, to 
see how perfectly persons practised in the use of gestures 
can commimicate even complicated trains of thought and 
long series of fEicts. Good pantomimists will make the pldt 
of a theatrical piece just as intelligible to an audience as if 
it were developed by dialogue. 

This fact was known and appreciated by the ancient 

% 2. What desire reaults firom man^s social disposition ? Is this desire con- 
flned to the hnman race f How many means of commnnication has man devised ? 
How many and wliich are employed by brutes also ? 

What is the first medium of commnnication ? What is meant by g^Kttii^ 1 
Giye instances of the use of gestures by bmtes, and mention the emoUons fliey 
Indicate. For what purpose does man generally use gestures f Do they tfrer 
serve alone to express his sentiments f Give instances. What may be 0dttiBii^ 
nicated by gestures 7 Give an instance. What is said of the actioii of the Oi^ki 
tad Vknxaixdi r Hbw flcr win It c&rrled on the stage ? Whkt point was debated 
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Greeks aad Romans, whose action was much more vehement 
than we are accustomed to see at the present day. On the 
stage this was carried so far that two actors were at times 
brought on to play the same part ; the office of one being to 
pronoimoe the words, and that of the other to accompanj 
them with appropriate gestures, a single performer being un- 
able to attend to both. Cicero informs us that it was a 
matter of dispute between the actor Roscius and himself 
whether he could express a sentiment in a greater variety 
<of ways by significant gestures, or his friend by the use of 
different phrases. He also elsewhere tells us that this same 
Rosdus had gained great love £rom eveiy one by the mere 
movements of his person.* During the reign of Augustus, 
both tragedies and comedies were acted by pantomime alone. 
It was perfectly understood by the people, who wept, and 
laughed, and were excited in every way as much as if words 
had been employed. It seems, indeed, to have worked upon 
their sympathies more powerfully than words ; for it became 
necessary, at a subsequent period, to enact a law restraining 
members of the senate from studying the art of pantomime, 
a practice to which it seems they had resorted in order to 
give more efiect to their speeches before that body. 

When, however, the Roman Empire yielded to the arms 
of the Northern barbarians, and, as a consequence, great 
numbers of the latter spread over it in every direction, their 
cold and phlegmatic manners wrought a material change as 
regards the gestures, no less than the tones and accents, of the 
people. The mode of expression gradually grew more sub* 

'I' Ergo ille corporis motu tantum amorem sibi conciliftrat a nobis 
omnibus. — Pro Archia Porta, VIII. 

\ij Cicero and Rosclns f What does Cicero tell us with respect to this actor? In 
the reign of Aignntos, hoW were both tragedies and comedies represented ? How 
did some of the senators seek to gire effect U) their speeches T What law was 
passed on the subject f What effect did the conquest of the Boman Brnpire by 
Northern barbarians have on the gestures and tones of the people f How do the 
tones of the people of Southern Europe now compare with those of the North f 
Of wtat nattouBi in particular, is this true t 
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duedj and the accompanjing action less violent, in proportion 
as the new influences prevailed. Gbnversation became more 
languid; and public speaking was no longer indebted for its 
effect to the art of the pantomimist. So great was the change 
in these respects that the allusions of classical authors to the 
oratory of their day were hardly intelligible. Notwithstand- 
ing these modifications, however, the people of Southern 
Europe, being warmer and more passionate by nature, are, 
at the present day, much more animated in their tones and 
more addicted to gesticulation than the inhabitants of the 
North. This is particularly true of the French and Italians. 

U. JnarticukUe Sounds^ or cries used by man, particu- 
larly during infiancy, and by all other animals, to express 
strong and sudden emotions, such as fear, love, sorrow, and 
the hke. In the earlier periods of man's history, befc«« a 
perfect system of language was developed, it is probable 
that these natural interjections were used more frequently 
than at present. Grammarians consider them the earliest 
elements of speech. Among these inarticulate sounds may 
be classed sighing, groaning, laughing, and screami^, each 
of which is a key to the prevailing sentiment of the mind. 

§ 3. III. Spoken Language^ or an assemblage of ar- 
ticulate sounds, which are individually the type of certain 
ideas^ and by a combination of which thoughts may be 
expressed. This means of communication^ as well as that 
which follows, is employed by man alone. 

IV. Written Language, By this is meant a combina- 
tion of arbitrary characters, which convey to the mind 
the ideas they represent through the medium of the eye. 

It will be seen that, as the ideas generated by man's re- 

, What is the second medinm of commiinication? What is meant hy Inarticnlat^ 
,, SOnndst When were they most frequently used? How do granmiarians regard 
theinr What may be classed among these Inarticulate Sounds? 

% 8. What is the third medinm of communication? What is Spoken Language? 
By whom is it employed? 

* What is the fourth medium of communication? What is meant by Written 
LanguagiD? 
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flective faculties infinitely outnumber the emotions of 
brutes, so his means of communication are at once more 
numerous and precise. 

§ 4. While written language was a human invention, 
the elements of spoken language were, doubtless, im- 
parted to man by the Creator. Much was left, however, 
for man to perfect. It is natural to suppose that, just as 
a mind is given to him, which he is required to cultivate 
and fit for the performance of its duties by a long course 
of training, so the mere elements were imparted, out of 
which he had to form by successive improvements a per- 
fect means of communication. ^^ Three things," says 
Scaliger, ^^have contributed to enable man to perfect 
language — ^necessity, practice, and the desire to please. 
Necessity produced a collection of words verj- imperfectly 
connected ; practice, in multiplying them, gave them more 
expression ; while it is to the desire of pleasing that we 
owe those agreeable turns, those happy collocations of 
words, which impart to phrases both elegance and grace." 

We are confirmed in this supposition by the fact that 
the history of many languages shows a gradual progress 
from imperfect beginnings to a finished state, and that 
there is hardly any cultivated tongue, which, if traced 
back to its earlier ages, will not be found either defective 
in some of its parts or wanting in those characteristics 
which are a source of beauty and strength. The language 
of a nation, traced through the successive eras of its 
existence, will be found to have undergone a series of 
improvements, in all respects analogous to the advances 
which have been made in the institutions and social con- 
dition of the people who speak it. .. ^ - 

How do man's ideas and means of communication compare with those of brates? 

S 4. Bj whom Was written language Inventedr? How were the elements of 
spoken language imparted to man r Was anything left for man to perfect ? Ac- 
cording to Scaliger, by what was man enabled to perfect language r What did 
necessity produce ? What did practice impart to them ? What do we owe to the 
desire of pleasing ? What fact confirms us in the belief that in language much 
was left for man to perfect ? 
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LESSON II. 

^ WBITTEN LANGUAGE. 

§ 5. Ideas may be communicated by written, as well 
as spoken, language. The latter represents ideas' by ar* 
tieulate sounds ; the former employs certain arbitrary 
characters to represent these articulate sounds, and thus 
through a double medium conveys the ideas themselves. 
It is written language alone that gives permanence to 
thoughts. 

§ 6. Written language is the vehicle of literature. 
The exact period of its origin is unknown ; but it is sup* 
posed not to have been invented until several centuries 
after men were in possession of a complete system of 
spoken language. The systems first employed were ne- 
cessarily rude and imperfect ; but, as men increased in 
experience and knowledge, successive improvements were 
made, until at last the present simple method was devised. 
Writing is either Ideographic or Phonetic. Ideographic 
writing represents objects and ideas by pictures or sym- 
bols ; phonetic writing employs certain characters to ex* 
press the sounds by which such objects and ideas are de- 
noted. 

§ 7. Ideographic System. — The earliest method of 
conveying thoughts by means of written characters is 
called Ideographic. It represented material objects and 
facts by means of pictures ; and what was not material 
or visible, but was merely conceived in the mind, and 
could not therefore be thus depicted, by symbols. Thus 

% 5. What else besides spoken langn^ge enables ns to communicate ideas Y 
How does spoken language represent ideas ? How, written language r Which 
gives permanence to thoughts r 

{ 6. When is written language supposed to have been invented ? What was its 
chfuracter at first r What change took place as men increased in knowledge ? 
What is the difference between Ideographic and Phonetic writing ? 

S 7. What is the earliest system called f How did it represent material ob- 
jects ? Hew, what was not material or Tiaible r Give aa example. Diditrepre* 
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the idea of a battle was cooTeyed by a pictorial repre* 
sentation of two men engaged in fighting ; that of walk* 
ing, by a picture of two legs ; that of praise, by the 
figure of a man with upraised hands ; that of a siege, by 
a scaling-ladder ; while the abstract idea of eternity was 
denoted by a circle, which, being without beginning or 
end, was an appropriate emblem. It represented things 
themselves, and not their names. 

The original hieroglyphics * of Egypt and China, and 
the cuneiform letters employed by the Assyrians and 
Persians, were ideographic. The Mexicans, also, used 
this system at the time of Cortes's invasion ; the Aztec 
emperor was informed of the arrival of the Spaniards and 
their ships, by pieces of white linen on which were painted 
objects resembling vessels, and men in Spanish garb. Ideo- 
graphic writing was also practised by the North Amer- 
ican Indians, who recorded facts by pictures and symbols 
painted on birch-bark or prepared skins, sometimes chis- 
elled on rocks or engraved on trees. 

When, in 1696, Count Frontenac, the Governor of 
New France, invaded the Iroquois country, he found on 
the banks of the Oswego River a letter of defiance from 
the savages, consisting of a picture of his army figured 
on the trunk of a tree, at the foot of which two bundles of 
rushes, containing 1,434 pieces, proclaimed the number of 
his foes. Many of the symbolic emblems employed by 
the Indians were generally understood among the difEer- 
«nt tribes : a man's hand lifted to his mouth denoted eat- 
ing ; a tree with human legs stood for a botanist ; and 
the figure of a man, with two bars on the stomach and 

* This word Bignifies ^ sacred carvings ", being derived from the 
Q^eek words Icp^s, taered, and ^x^^, I carve. The Greeks erroneously 
bslteved that these characters were used by the priests alone. 

Bcat objects themselves, or their names ? To what system did the hieroglyphic 
Of BgTpt and China belong f What other people used this system ? How was the 
Mskican king informed of the Spaniards' arriva] ? By what other race has ideo- 
gMqphic writing been emplojed ? Give some Illustrations. 
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four across the legs, was a prescription ordering absti- 
nence from food for two days, and rest for four. War- 
songs and love -ditties were recorded in this primitive 
picture-writing, and the Aztecs are known to have re- 
ceived their earliest lessons in Bible history from a simi- 
lar syste;^! of thought-painting devised by Christian mis- 
sionaries. (On the Indian ideographic system, consult 
Schoolcraft's ^^ Historical and Statistical Information re-- 
specting the History^ cfcc, of the Indian Tribes of the 
United States ", Fart Z, p. SS3, et seq.) 

§ 8. Defects of the Ideographic System. — ^The Ideo- 
graphic system was objectionable on account of the mul- 
titude of symbols required, and the impossibility of ex- 
pressing grammatical relations. Moreover, its charac- 
ters gradually acquired phonetic values, and great con- 
fusion arose from the fact that these characters, in many 
instances, retained also their original significations. In 
Egypt, the ideographic was supplemented to a certain ex- 
tent with a phonetic system ; in fact, the Egyptians never 
entirely accomplished the separation of ideograms &nd 
phonetic symbols. 

§ 9. Phonetic Writing. — Syllabic System. — ^Phonetic 
writing is either Syllabic or Alphabetic. The characters 
of the syllabic system represent Syllables^ or combina- 
tions of sounds (sometimes entire words, sometimes parts 
of words), uttered by distinct impulses of the voice. The 
frequent recurrence of the same syllables in the names of 
things soon led men to see the advantages thajt would be 
gained by representing the sound instead of the thing 
signified ; and hence originated the syllabic system. 
Though it was a great improvement on the ideographic 
system, it was also objectionable on account of the num- 

% 8. Why was the Ideographic system objectionable r What gave rise to con* 
fusion r What did the Egyptians fail to accomplish r 

% 9. How many system* of phonetic writing are there r According to the Syl- 
labic system, what did each character represent t How were words denoted ? 
What rendered the syUabic system objectionable ? What kind of a language is 
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ber of cbaracters required. It is thought at one time to 
have been uBed by many Asiatic nations. 

Modem Chinese is a monosyllabic language, each syl- 
lable conveying a complete idea, and each word being 
expressed by a single separate sound. The written char- 
acters are modifications of tbe original hieroglyphics, to 
which phonetic symbols are often joined. This combina- 
tion of the two elements is quite necessary, as one sound, 
with one phonetic symbol, has often many significations. 
The syllable Tsc/ien^ for instance, means ship, brook, pole 
of a wagon, plume, and arrow ; and when pronounced is 
equivocal. Without the accompanying ideogram, the writ- 
ten character would be unintelligible. To meet the re- 
quirements of the language, multitudes of characters were 
invented ; over 40,000 are found in the fullest dictiona- 
ries, and one Chinese lexicon in the Imperial Library at 
Pekin is said to contain the astonishing number of 250,000 
written characters. 

The languages of Siam, Burmah, and Thibet, are all 
monosyllabic like the Chinese. 

§ 10. Alphabetic System. — ^The defects incident to the 
systems described above finally taught man the necessity 
of inventing some new method of conveying his thoughts ; 
and hence resulted the introduction and ultimate perfec- 
tion of Alphabetic writing, which is used in almost all 
languages at the present day. This may be regarded as 
the greatest of human inventions, and has contributed 
more than any thing else to tbe progress of civilization. 
According to this system, the simple sounds of the human 
voice are represented by appropriate marks or letters, by 
combining which syllables and words are formed ; and 

modem Chinefle ? In its written characters, what two opposite elements are com- 
bined t Why is this- necessary ? Give an illustration. How many characters are 
contained in the fnllest Chinese dictionaries ? 

{ 10. By the defects of these systems, what was man flnjilly tanp^ht r What 
system was next invented ? How may it be regarded ? What are represented by 
ttie chamcters employed in the Alphabetic system r By combining these charac- 
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that, with such precifiion and completeness, that not only 
can all material objects be denoted and described, but 
also abstract ideas, the emotions of the mind, and ever;;' 
variety of thought. 

Tacquet {tcJtrkay)^ in his " Arithmetical Theory ", in- 
forms us that the various combinations of 24 letters, with- 
out any repetition, will amount to 620 sextillions — ^which 
lA equivalent to infinity. 



LESSON III. 

ALPHABETIC WRITING. 

§ 11. Derivation, — ^The word alphabet is derived frof^x 
iA^a, jS^ra, the first two Greek characters, and sigmftts 
the letters of a written langmage disposed in their regolur 
order. 

§ 12. Origin,— rAmong the Greeks and Bomans, the 
invention of letters was generally attributed to the Ph<»- 
nicians ; * but the Egyptians, as we have seen, took the 
initiatory step towards the perfection of a phonetic system 
of writing when they made their hieroglyphics the signs 
of articulate sounds. In Egypt, however, the phonetic 
system was ever imperfect, in consequence of the expres- 
sion of the same sounds by many symbols, and the use of 
the same symbols to denote many different sounds ; it 
remained for the Phoenicians to brtog order out of this 

* Ipsa gens Phoenicum in gloria magna est literarum invcntionis. 
*The race of Phcenicians themselves enjoj the great glory of the inven- 
tion of letters.' — Pliny, Book v., ch. 12. 

Phcenices primi (famoB si oredlmus) ausi 
Mansiuram rudibus vocem signare figuris. — ^Lucan. 

ters, what are formed? How many combinations of the 24 letters are pos- 
sible f 

% 11. From what is the word alphabet derived r What does it signify ? 

% 12. To whom did the Greeks and Romans attribute the invention of letters ? 
What nation took the first step towards the perfection of a ph(metic system ? How 
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chaos. A study of the Egyptian system revealed to this 
ingenious people Hs many advantages, as well as its reme« 
diable faults ; and by rejecting entirely the ideographic 
element, but retaining and modifying certain of the pho- 
netic symbols employed by the Egyptians, carefully limit- 
ing one definite symbol to the expression of one sound, 
they succeeded in forming a true alphabet consisting of 
sixteen letters. Thus the Egyptian hieroglyphics, at first 
the written expressions of ideas, became the written ex- 
pressions of single sounds. 

Their newly-invented alphabet the Phoenicians made 
known throughout the ancient worlds and from it every 
other alphabet is directly or indirectly derived. The 
resemblance between some of its characters and their 
hieroglyphic originals is very decided, and may still be 
traced even in a number of our English capitals, essen- 
tially the same as the symbols of the Latin alphabet, 
which were borrowed in turn from a Greek source. 

Tradition variously ascribes the origin of letters to 
Thoth, an Egyptian, to Odin, a Scandinavian god, and to 
Cadmus, the Phoenician. The Greek writers looked upon 
Cadmus as a Phoenician hero who introduced into Greece 
not only alphabetic writing, but many other arts of civili- 
zation. Some believe the name Cadmus to be Greek, and 
to imply "order** ; others are of opinion that it is an 
Oriental word meaning " east ", and regard the legend 
merely as indicating the Eastern origin of letters. 

§ 13. The Greek Alphabet and its Derivatives. — ^The 
traditions of the ancient world have been verified by 
modern research, and one fact seems clearly established, 

did the Phoenicians remedy the defects of the Egyptian system of writing ? Of 
how many letters did the Fhcenician alphabet consist ? How can its hieroglyphic 
origin be traced ? 

To whom does tradition ascribe the origin of letters ? How did the Greek 
writers look upon Cadmns, and in what light is he now regarded ? 

S 18. Who introdnced letters into Greece, and how many were there ? How 
many wezesabBeqaently added, and by whom ? 
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— ^that the Phcenicians introduced into Greece sixteen let« 
terS; to which Palamedes subsequently added four, and 
Simonides, at a still later period, four more. 

The PhcEHician language was written from right to left. The Greek 
at first followed it in this respect ; but was in course of time written 
from right to Icf t, and from left to right, alternately, as land is ploughed. 
The laws of Solon were engrayed in this style, about 600 b. c, as also 
were many inscriptions still to be seen on ancient monuments. Soon 
after this period, however, the present manner of writing, from left to 
right, came into general use. It had been introduced many years beforo 
by Pronapides, who, according to some, was a teacher of Homer's. 

From the Greek alphabet, the Etruscan, Oscan, Latin, Coptic, and 
Runic, were formed. The Latim alphabet contained twenty-five letters. 
From it, ours is derived. The number and form of the Latin letters are 
retained in English without any further change than the addition of W, 

§ 14. Comparison of Different Alphabets, — As letters 
are merely arbitrary marks used to denote the elementary 
sounds of which spoken language is composed, the num- 
ber of letters in the alphabet of any people ought to cor- 
respond exactly with the number of such sounds which 
they employ. Yet in no language do we find this to be 
the case. In some the alphabetic characters are the more 
numerous> in consequence both of the admission of more 
than one letter to express the same sound, and of the 
introduction of characters to denote compound sounds 
which could otherwise be perfectly represented by com- 
binations. In other languages some sounds are entirely 
unrepresented, and consequently in these there is a de- 
ficiency of alphabetic characters. Hence, though about 
the same number of elemental sounds are in use among 

How was the Phoenician language written ? What other language was written 
similarly to it ? What change was afterwards made as regards the Greek lan- 
guage ? What laws were written in this style ? By whom was the present method 
of writing introduced ? What alphabets were derived from the Greek ? How 
many letters did the Latin alphabet contain J What alphabet was derired from 
it ? How do the two correspond ? 

§ 14. What are letters ? With what ought the number of letters in the alpha- 
bet of any people to correspond ? Do we find such a correspondence ? What la 
the reason of this inconsistency ? How do the different alphabets compare in the 
number of their sounds, and how in the number of thehr letters ? How manf 
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different nations, there will be found no little difference in 
the number of letters composing their various alphabets. 

Thus, the English alphabet oontains 26 letters ; the French, 25 ; the 
Italian, 22 ; the Spanish, 27 ; the Russian, 41 ; the Hebrew, Samaritan, 
Syrian, and Cbalclean, each 22 ; the Arabic, 28 ; the Persian and Egyp- 
tian, each 82 ; the Turkish, 33 ; the Georgian, 86 ; the Armenian, 38 ; the 
Sanscrit, 60 ; the Abyssinian, 202 ; and the Indian, or Brahmanic, 240. 



LESSON IV. 

ORIGIN AND RELATIONSHIP OP LANGUAGES. — ^THB TBU- 
,/ TONIC FAMILY OF TONGUES. 

§ 15. Comparative Philology^ or the science of lan- 
guage, has traced one hundred and fifty of the principal 
tongues spoken to-day in Europe and Asia to three dis- 
tinct parent stems, and, carrying us back into prehistoric 
times, points us to three great original divisions of the 
human race, two of them settled in Southwestern Asia, 
the third a nomadic horde scattered over the steppes of 
Tartary and Russia. 

§ 16. The Aryans and their Migrations, — On the 
northern slopes of the Hindoo-Koosh Mountains dwelt at 
this remote period one of the communities referred to — 
a thrifty people who styled themselves Aryans, or " tillers 
of the soil ", descendants of Japheth, and forefathers of . 
those nations of the Caucasian race that swayed the great 
empires of the past and are still foremost in physical 
and intellectual power. Before 2000 b. c, these Aryans 
had attained a high degree of civilization. They were 

letters does the English alphabet contain ? The French ? Italian ? Spanish ? 
Bassian? Hebrew, Samaritan, Syriac, and Chaldeftn f Arabic? Persian and 
'Egyptian ? Turkish ? Georgian ? Armenian ? S^n^crit ? Abyssinian ? Indian, 
or Brahmanic ? 

{ 15. To how many parent stems haa comparative philology traced a nnmber 
of existing languages ? 

S 16. Who were the Aryans % Describe their civilization, and give an ^QQUUt 
i>f their migratlona. 
2 
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Bkilled agricnlturistSy architects, and matliematicians ; 
they worked the metals, plied the loom, manufactured 
pottery ; they lived under a government patriarchal in 
form, practised monogamy (regarding marriage as a 
sacred contract), and worshipped a personal God. 

As the population of the original domicile grew denser, 
great bodies of Aryans successively migrated in different 
directions, carrying with them the parent tongue to re- 
veal after the lapse of centuries, in spita of its modifica- 
tion by a variety of circumstances, the common origin of 
their descendants. Among the earliest of these emigrants 
were Teutonic, Lithuanian, and Slavonian hordes, who, 
passing between the Caspian Sea and the Black, and 
north of the Caspian, pushed in a northwesterly direction. 
The Celts and GraBCO-Italic tribes followed the Teutons 
and Slavs, but by different routes, into Europe. These 
races ultimately established their power in Russia and Po- 
land, in Germany, and in Scandinavia; and in Greece, Italy, 
and southwestern Europe. At a later date, the remnant of 
the parent community crossed the Hindoo-Koosh range into 
the table-land of Iran (modern Persia, Afghanistan, and 
Beloochistan), where it became divided into two great 
branches — the Modes and Persians, who continued to occu- 
py the Iranian plateau, and the Hindoos who made their way 
through the mountain-passes into the peninsula of India* 

§ 17. Aryan Languages. — Corresponding with these 
great divisions of the human family are distinct groups 
of languages, similarity in their words and grammatical 
structure proving their common origin. These Aryan, or 
Indo-European, tongues embrace : the Welsh, and the 
Gaelic of Scotland and Ireland ; Latin, and its derivar 
tives, Italian, French, Spanish, Portuguese, and Walla- 
chian ; Greek, ancient and modern ; Icelandic, Norwe- 
gian, Swedish, and Danish ; German, old and new. High 

S 17. Ennmerate the principal Aryan tongaea. By wha$ other name are they 
ealled ? How is their common origin known } 
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and Low, including English ; the Slavonic languages of 
Russia, Poland, Bohemia, Servia, &c. ; the ancient San- 
scrit and its modem representatives, Hindustani, Ben- 
gali, &c. ; Zend, and its derivative tongues, Persian, 
Afghan, and Armenian. (For fuller information, the 
student is referred to the author's " IRstory of Ancient 
XitercUure ", pp. 12-16, and to the Linguistic Map and 
Chart preceding the title-page.) 

§ 18. The Semites and Semitic Lang^mges, — The val- 
ley of the Euphrates and Tigris, including the Shinar of 
the Bible, was the early, if not the original, seat of the 
second Asiatic community — ^the Semites, or descendants 
of Shem, the ancestors of the Chaldeans and Assyrians, 
the Hebrews, Phoenicians, and Arabians. The earliest 
pages of the world's history are covered with the records 
of these venerable Semitic monarchies. 

The Semitic family of languages comprises the Arabic 
dialects ; the ancient Ethiopic, with its derivative, mod- 
em Abyssinian ; Hebrew and Phcenician ; Aramaic, the 
tongue in which our Lord and his disciples conversed, to- 
gether with the Syriac dialects, and the language in which 
were written the cuneiform inscriptions of Babylon and 
Nineveh. 

§ 19. The Turanians, — The third community, known 
as Turanians (which word implies unsettled, roving hab- 
its) is believed to have been the first represented by emi- 
grants in Europe. The so-classed Turanian languages 
differ more widely than either the Aryan or Semitic 
tongues, and with reason, for those who spoke them were 
wanderers whose customs, laws, and dialects, were 
modified with every change of habit and condition. 
Turkish, Hungarian, and Finnic, the Mongolian tongues, 

% 18. Who were the Semites ? What was their early seat ? Enamerate the 
Semitic languages. 

S 19. By what name was the third community known ? Enamerate the Toza- 
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and certain Polynesian dialects, have been classed as 
Turanian. 

§ 20. Triumph of the Teutonic Element in Ewrope 
(376-476 A. D.). — During the final century of her exist- 
ence as an independent empire, Rome carried on a life- 
and-death struggle with various barbarian nations, that, 
hitherto contented with their free forest-life, had learned 
of sunnier fields in the South all ready for their sickles, 
and wealth untold with only nerveless arms to dispute 
with them for its possession. Teutonic Goths, Vandals, 
Suevi, and Burgundians, and Turanian Huns, precipitated 
themselves upon the provinces, and twice sacked the im- 
perial city. The dominions of the Roman emperors be- 
came more and more contracted, province after province 
was abandoned to the countless throngs of invaders, un- 
til the tottering fabric of the empire, internally rotten, 
yielded to the storm ; the last emperor was contemptu- 
ously thrust aside, and a German chief sat in the seat of 
the CsBsars and reigned as King of Italy in 476 a. d. 

The Visigoths erected their kingdom in Spain ; the 
Franks changed Romano-Celtic Gaul into German France 
{],and offreemeix) ; the Burgundians reigned between tho 
Rhine and the Rh6ne ; the Ostrogoths founded a power^ 
f ul monarchy in Italy ; the Vandals subjugated Northern 
Africa ; and Saxon freebooters from the shores of the 
Baltic and the North Sea possessed themselves of Southern 
and Northeastern Britain. The sun of Roman civilization 
had set, and a new day dawned upon the European world. 
The Teutonic element, destined materially to modify the 
civilization and shape the history of modern Europe, now 
comes prominently into view. 

§ 21. The great mass of the invading tribes belonged 
to the Teutonic race. The name TeutovSa (meaning nor 

§ 20. Describe the struggle carried on by Borne with Teutons and Turanians 
during the last century of her existence. How were the kingdoms of modem 
Europe founded ? 
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tional^ the same root appearing in Deutsch) became 
known to tl^e Romans about 100 b. c, when Marias eut 
to pieces an invading horde called Teutones {the people) 
in contradistinction to the Romans and other nations who 
were Wdsch^or foreig7i. It was afterwards applied to all 
Germanic tribes. 

The secret of the first German invasion — the first cross- 
ing of swords on European soil between Teutonic and 
Celtic brethren of Japhetic parentage, and the triumph of 
a new Aryan speech which was destined to become the 
mother of unnumbered tongues prevailing from the gates 
of Rome to Thule Ultima — ^is locked in the impenetrable 
past. From the babel of Teutonic languages, one after 
another rose to literary pronainence as the vehicle of 
legend and song, till finally in the sixteenth century the 
High-Gterman speech of Luther, in which was embodied 
his translation of the Bible, the court language of Central 
and Southern Germany, became by common consent the 
polite language of the country— *the literary German. 

The Teutonic dialects have been divided into three 
great families — ^viz., the Scandinavian, spoken, as its name 
implies, in the Scandinavian Peninsula and Denmark ; the 
Low German, the language of the Low Countries, or IsTeth- 
erlands, in Northern Germany, bordering on the North 
Sea ; and the High German, the tongue of the highlands 
of upper or Southern Germany (Bavaria, Austria, &c.), the 
book-German, or literary dialect of to-day. 

% 21. What is the meaning of the word Teutonic ? Of the word Welsch ? How 
were these terms applied ? Into what three families have the Teutonic dialects 
been divided ? Why is Low German so called ? High German ? Jrlention tho 
membexB of the Scandinavian group ; the principal Low-German tongues. 
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LESSON^ V. 

HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

§ 22. Origin of English, — ^The English language is 
based upon the kindred dialects spoken fourteen centuries 
ago by the Teutonic conquerors of Celtic Britain — ^Angles 
from Schleswig-Holstein,* Saxons from the Elbe and the 
Weser, and other neighboring tribes, notably Jutes and 
Frisians. It is therefore essentially a Low-Germanic lan- 
guage, a member of the Teutonic branch of the great 
Aryan family of tongues. 

The British Celts and their Language, — ^The Eng- 
lish speech was thus introduced into Britian from Ger- 
many, and was not the native tongue of that country. 
An older Aryan language, the Celtic, preceded it, mate- 
rially different, though similar in origin. Celtic clans, 
themselves subverters of an earlier but ruder civiliza- 
tion,! overran the British Isles in remote antiquity (about 
1000 B. c, according to some authoritiesy*; but enlight- 
ened Europe knew nothing of their language and social 
life till after the invasion of Julius Caesar in 55 b. c. {See 
jRawlinson^s " Origin of Nations ", jt?. 1S2), 

These Celts spoke different dialects of their mother- 
tongue. The British, or Cymric, represented by the 



* The name Angeln, applied to a small district in Schleswig, still per- 
petuates the memory of the once powerful tribe that occupied a spacious 
territory on both sides of the Eyder, and formed an important division of 
the invading host. 

f Recent study of human remains and implements found in the river 
strata and caverns of Britain reveals the fact that the Celts were pre- 
ceded in the British Islands by races of men nearly related to the EBqui- 
maux and Iberians of modem history. {C<m9uU Dawkins^s " Early Man 
in Britain ", pp, 233, 309 ; on the Celtic invasion, p. 342 ; also, Elton's 
" Origins of English History ".) 

S 22. On what is the English language based ? Of what group is it conse- 
quently a member ? What languages preceded it in Britain ? Give the date of 
the Celtic invasion. Classify the Celtic dialects. 
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Welsh of to-day, prevailed in England, and extended as 
far north as the estuaries of Forth and Clyde ; Gaelic, the 
parent of Highland Scotch, Irish, and Manx, was charac- 
teristic of Northern and Western Scotland, Ireland, and 
the adjacent islands ; while the language of the Kcts of 
Eastern Scotland is now believed to have united in itself 
the leading elements of these two main Celtic stems. 

§ 23. Period of Roman Supremacy. — For nearly a 
century after the barren conquest of Csesar, the natives 
of Britain were left unmolested by the Romans ; but 
about 43 A. D., the latter permanently established them- 
selves in the island, and for four hundred years Southern 
Britain remained subject to their sway. 

During this period, contact with Roman civilization 
produced its wonted results ; the rude islanders became a 
refined people, embraced Christianity in response to the 
preaching of St. Paul himself or some of his immediate 
converts, and gradually adopted not only the customs but 
also, to a limited extent, the Latin tongue of their con- 
querors. Before, however, the Celtic was superseded, or 
even materially modified, by the Latin, a change of mas- 
ters took place, and Britain, passing into the hands of the 
Teutonic tribes alluded to above, was transformed into 
German England. 

Rome sought to reconcile conquered communities to her yoke by 
forcing upon them her language. Hence we find Latin supplanting the 
native tongues of Spain, Ghiul, &c. ; but in Britain the educated classes 
alone adopted Latin, while the common people continued to use their 
native Celtic almost in its purity. Still there are in . the English lan- 
guage vestiges of this period of Roman supremacy; these survive in 
many geographical terms. Castra (a camp) is perpetuated in the names 
of places of which cosier^ eester, or cliester^ form component parts ; as, 
Laneasier {camp on the plain)^ Gloucester {fair camp or eiii/\ Dorchester 
{camp by the river) ; colonia {a eol<yny\ in those containing the syllable 

% 83. When was the Roman power permanently established In Britain ? How 
were the natives affected by contact with Roman civilization f To what extent 
was the Celtic of Britain modified by Latin ? Give some Latin derivatives of this 
date, with the words from which they were formed. 
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eoJn / as Lincoln (polony on the linn^ or deep pool), Colnhrocke (brook of 
tlie colony). Pons (a brieve) is represented in jPon^efract (broken bridge), 
Pon^eland, &c. ; portus {a j)oH\ in Bridgeport, Portemouth ; legio (U- 
ffion\ in Caer/eon (station of the legion); strata (street), in StrcUtord. 
(ford by the street), Siratton (town, on the street) ; and fossa (a ditch), in 
i'bs«bury (dike town\ 

Besides these geographical terms, a few words still found in modem 
Welsh are believed to have been introduced from 'the language of the 
llomans during this period. 

§ 24. TTie Anglo-Saxon Conquest — What led directly 
to the Teutonic invasion of Britain must ever remain a , 
matter of uncertainty. Doubtless, for several centuries, 
the British Isles had been subjected to the depredations 
of fierce " sea- wolves " from the adjacent shores of Schles- 
vng and Jutland — men of blood and iron, who were 
strangers to pity, and who knew no other logic than that 
of the firebrand and the spear. While Britain was de- 
fended by Roman soldiers, the attacks of these barba- 
rians were xmattended with important results ; but when, 
in the last days of the empire, the legions were recalled 
to protect provinces less remote^ from Italy, it may be 
that adventurous bands, perhaps compelled to emigrate 
by the density of the home population, availed them- 
selves of the opportunity to battle with its enervated in- 
habitants for the possession of an island whose fertile . 
fields and mild climate rendered it a more desirable habi- 
tation than their own inclement fatherland. 

Tradition relates that the Britons, deprived of Roman 
protection, and unable to cope with the fiercer Picts and 
Scots of the North, who had not been tamed by the 
Roman sword, themselves invited the Saxons to their 
aid,* and thus introduced into their island home an ally 
who routed their enemies indeed, but took for his pay 
the richest portion of their territories. The first expedi- 
tion of which we have an authentic account was led by 

* German mercenaries were employed in Britain by the adventurer • 
Carausius as early as 289 a. d. 
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Hengist and Horsa, and effected a landing on the shores 
of Kent, A. D. 449. It was in this county, therefore, that 
the original British was first superseded by the mother- 
tongue of our present English. 

Two traditions are banded down with respect to the stratagem b^ 
means of which Hengist procured sufficient land for his first settlement, 
Geoffrey of Monmoulh, a Welsh historian of the twelfth century, states 
that he purchased for a nominal sum as much land as could be enclosed 
with an ox-hide ; and that then, having cut it into narrow strips, he sur. 
rounded with it an extent of ground sufficient for the erection of a castle. 
This is a familiar story, found in the traditions of various nations. The 
other version is given by the Saxons. They say that their great leader 
bought from the inhabitants a lapful of earth at what seemed to bis 
companions an extravagant price ; but that he proceeded to sow this soil 
over a large tract, and then, since it could not be distinguished from the 
other ground, laid claim to the whole, and made good his pretensions by 
force of arms. 

Be this as it may, it is certain that a knowledge of 
Britain, with its climatic and agricultural advantages, was 
widely diffused through the German world ; and no sooner 
was it left defenceless, in the middle of the fifth century, 
than organized bands of Angles, Jutes, and Saxons, com- 
ing in successive expeditions, "like swarms of bees", ac- 
cording to an old chronicler, so that their native country 
was almost depopulated, established their power in differ- 
ent parts of the island, founding a number of kingdoms, 
which ultimately were reduced to seven, and are known 
in history as the Saxon Heptarchy. The Celtic inhabi- 
tants (called Welsh — ^i. e., strangers — ^by the invaders) 
fought bravely for independence, and stubbornly yielded 
to the superior prowess of their German foes. Thousands 
fell victims to their patriotism ; many undoubtedly re- 
mained in their ancient abodes as the serfs, if not in 
some instances as the equals, of the Saxons ; others found 
an asylum in Brittany, across the Channel ; but the 

§ 34. What led to the Teutonic conquest of Britain ? How does tradition cc 
count for the Sazon invasion ? Relate the traditions respecting Hengist'e strata- 
gem for procuring Itod. What was the fate of the Celtic abortginw ? 
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greater part retired into the mountain fastnesses of 
Wales and Cornwall, where for centuries they preserved 
their liberty, and where still their venerable tongue is 
spoken in comparative purity. 

With the occupation of Britain by the Angles and 
Saxons who were chiefly concerned in its conquest, the 
history of the English language begins. On British soil 
we must study its growth and wonderful evolution into 
the most nearly perfect of modem tongues. 



.L^^i 
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LESSON VI. 

HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

The history of the English language is naturally di- 
vided into the following periods : — 

I. — ^Anglo-Saxon Period (449-1100 a. d.). 
(Period of full inflections.) 

§ 25. Characteristics of Angela- Saxon. — ^The most nu- 
merous, cultivated, and powerful body of the invaders of 
Britain have given its name to England {Anglo-land) ; 
and as the dialect they spoke was the first to be used 
as a vehicle of literature, the name ^nglisc (English) 
was applied to all forms of the native vernacular. But 
the tongue upon which our English is based has been 
styled Anglo-Saxon, an epithet perpetuating as well the 
name of the Saxons, by which - name the invaders gen- 
erally were known to all the British Celts,* while their 
Seaxan speech, closely related to the Angle dialect, 
played its part as well in the formation of English. 

* The invaders appear always to have styled themselves ^Englise^ and 
not Saxons. 

% 25. Give the name and limiting dates of the first period into which the his- 
tory of the English language is divided. Account for the origin of the name 
fingtoncL How was the name English applied ? By what name were the in" 
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Like its sisters, the Latin, Greek, and Sanscrit (see 
the author's *' Ancient Ziterature,'^ pp. 81, 138, 804), 
Anglo-Saxon, or English, in its synthetic stage, was a 
highly inflectional tongue, though less rich than they, 
and even than the older Moeso-Gothic, in the variety of 
Its forms. Its nouns were varied according to four cases 
and two numhers (singular and plural), differences of 
termination in the genitive giving rise to four declen- 
sions ; its adjectives and pronouns were also declined, 
the former being compared by inflection ; and its verbs 
were carried in conjugation through two tenses and three 
moods. Gender was assigned to nouns and adjectives 
without regard to sex.. 

Alliterative Verse, — ^Anglo-Saxon poetry, in common 
with that of kindred tongues, was distinguished by al- 
literation, as was also occasionally the prose. In this 
alliterative verse, the initial letter of the first emphatic 
and accented word in a couplet, or of its essential part, if 
compound, furnished a key to that of the second and 
third. Usage required that two accented syllables in the 
first line and one in the second should thus begin with 
the same letter, as in the following : — 

" The /oik was af/righted, 
Tbe/lood dread seized on 
Their sad souls." 

" I was loearj of wanderings 
And went me to rest." 

When rhyme was made known to English ears short- 
ly after the Norman Conquest, this alliterative verse grad- 
ually lost its popularity in the south of England, although 
in the north it retained its hold for many years after 
Chaucer gave rhyme the preference. In some of the ro- 
mances of the north we find alliteration and rbyme side 
by side. 

▼aders known to the British Celts ? Give the characteristics of Anglo-Saxon. 
Describe the aUiterative Verse. When did it give place to rhyme f To what ex- 
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Second Introduction of Latin Words. — At the time 
of its introduction into Britain, Anglo-Saxon was an un- 
mixed, homogeneous tongue, corrupted only by a few 
derivatives from the Latin, which found their way into 
the Teutonic languages generally during the period of the 
Roman wars. If we except a few slight modifications, 
as the disappearance of certain distinctions of case^ it re- 
mained materially unaltered in its grammatical structure 
until after the Norman Conquest in 1066. New words, 
however, were added to its vocabulary. 

It must be rem'embered that at the very close of 
the sixth century the gospel was preached in Kent by 
St. Au'gustin, and in a century thereafter the whole 
Heptarchy was Christianized. The language in which 
the Christian clergy largely conversed and wrote, and in 
which the services of the Church were conducted, was 
Latin. Naturally, therefore, a considerable influx of 
words from this tongue, principally ecclesiastical terms, 
took place ; and these intruders proved to be valuable 
acquisitions, as they readily entered into composition 
with native words, making themselves useful as syno- 
nyms, and in some instances displacing entirely Anglo- 
Saxon equivalents. 

It has been computed that six himdred Latin words, exclusive of de-^ 
rivatives and compounds, were thus introduced into the Anglo-Saxon 
Tocabularj previous to the Norman Conquest. These were not only the 
nataral accompaniments of the new faith ; as, temple {templum\ monk 
(monaekus), preach {pr(xdicare\ saint {sandus)^ choir (c/iorw)— but in 
many instances the names of foreign products, plants, and animals ; as, 
lettuce {lactuca), lily {lilium), pepper (piper), leopard (leopardus), &c. 
The words thus admitted to the rights of citizenship have been classed 
by scholars under the head of Latin of the Second Period. (The student 
is referred to Dr. Zaiharn'a " English Language ", p. 4U ; and to Jfor. 
ri^z ^^ffialorical English Orammar^\ p, 11.) 

tent was Anglo-Saxon comipted by Latin before and after its introduction into 
Britain f How many and what kind of words were introduced into the Anglo- 
Saxon vocabulary previous to, the Norman Conquest ? Give illuBtrationfl. Why 
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Accessions from the Danish. — ^While Anglo-Saxou 
was thus enriching and refining its vocabulary with the 
aid of the Latin, it was also undergoing modification from 
a different source. 

Hardly had the Teutonic invaders succeeded in over- 
powering the Celts of Britain when they in turn were 
obliged to assume the defensive against a new horde of 
their own kinsmen. Before the close of the eighth cen- 
tury, fierce crews of Norsemen, or Danes, from the opposite 
shores of Scandinavia, had infested the coasts of Saxon 
Britain. Nor were their attacks long-confined to the sea- 
board ; the assailants, growing bolder, penetrated into 
the interior, subjecting large tracts and planting colonies 
among their Saxon foes in the north and east of England. 
Though checked for a time by the strong arm of King 
Alfred the Great, the Danes persisted in their attempts 
to impose their yoke upon the Saxons, and at last, in the 
year 1016, seated on the English throne one of their 
kings, Canute the Great, thus founding a dynasty of 
Danish princes that ruled over England for a quarter- 
century. 

Notwithstanding the fact that these Danes made no 
effort to force their tongue upon the conquered people, 
but appear rather themselves to have adopted Anglo- 
Saxon, it is presumable that during so long a period of 
intercourse numbers of Danish words effected an entrance 
into the language. Thus, unquestionably, our vocabu- 
lary gathered strength and freshness from the Danish 
speech, as our Saxon ancestors breathed in the spirit of 
manliness and enterprise so characteristic of the hardy 
race that spoke it. But these interlopers of Danish origin 
are difficult of recognition, since Anglo-Saxon and Scan- 
dinavian, both of Teutonic parentage, were largely com- 
posed of the same words. A number of expressions have 

is it presumable that the English language contains many words of Danish 
origin ? Are these recognizable ? What terminations are known to be of Nor«e 
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been traced to the old Norse,* but in few instances can 
we be certain of Norse origin except in the case of cer- 
tain geographical names preserved in districts known to 
have been the seat of Scandinavian settlements, and per- 
petuating in their terminations recognizable terms from 
this source. 

Thus the Norse ey (island) appears in JevBey (czars-^yy Ccesar'^s islaiid), 
Orlaieys (northern islandsy, Hebrides (soutliem islands)^ Chelsea (sJUnyle 
island), &c. ; by (a town), in names of places on or near the coast, as 
Danby (Dana^ town), Grimsfty, B^ngby, &c. ; also in by-vray {way throuyh 
the toion), 6y-law s {laws of the town) ; tJiorpe (a village), in Aliliorpe, Win- 
ihrop, &c. ; thwaite (a clj^aring), in BvsAthwaite, Beck (stream), garth 
(enclosure), fcl (hUl), force (waterfaU), ford (ship passage), and ness (a 
prcmoniary, primarily a nose), are also of Norse origin. Fifteen hundred 
geographical names, marked by such terminations, still exist in North- 
eastern England. 

Cdtic Elements, — Meanwhile a limited number of 
words are believed to have been borrowed from the Brit- 
ish Celts, between whom, however, and the Anglo-Sax- 
ons, there were no feelings of friendship and but little 
intercourse. These words appear to have been confined to 
the spoken language, for in the oldest manuscripts (from 
the ninth to the twelfth centuries) few Celtic terms are 
encountered. To this period have been referred breeches^ 
crock, cradle, pool, and a few others. Subsequently Celtic 
words were adopted with less reluctance, and not a few 
of Graulish extraction forced their way into our tongue 
through the medium of the Latin and the Norman French. 
To the former of these languages we are under obliga- 
tions for the Celtic terms druid and bard; to the latter 
for barrel, basin, basket, bucket, billiards, carpenter, rogue, 



* Among our common words, the following are said to be of Danish 
extraction : big, blunt, dirt, till (to the time of), kid, wing, fellow (fee- 
layer, one who lays down his fee or money, as the member of a society), 
floe, fog, droll, etc (C5onsult Morris's " Historical OtUlines of English 
Accidence ", p, SO) 

origm f How and when have Celtic words foun^ their way into Engli^ f Giy« 
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variety vaasdly &c., as w^ll as for the names of many arti- 
cles of wear, like huttortj bonnet ^ hootSy mitteny gowriy rib* 
ban. Among recent introductions may be mentioned bog^ 
brogue, dariy gag, kilty ponpy shanty, shamrocJCy spree, and 
whiskey {yellow water). Yet, upon the whole, neither 
the grammar nor the vocabulary of our tongue has been 
sensibly modified by Celtic, there being at most but a few 
hundred words from that language in our dictionaries.* 

Many geographical names of Celtic origin were retained by the Sax- 
ons, and still cling to the soil — notably Avon (a river), Esk {water), Leven 
{smooth), Thames {broad water), Cornwall {com, a projection, and Wealeg^ 
strangers), Derwent (dear water), Kent (a cape), &c. Ben {mo^int) ap- 
pears in Ben Lomond ; cum (a hoUow\ in Cumberland ; dun (a hill or 
fortress), in i>t«nbarton, Lone^ion / trc {town), in Coven/ry (town of the 
convent), and hundreds of other names; aber and inver {mouth of a 
river), in -46«*deen, /nvemess, &c. (See Taylor^s " Words and Places ", 
p, 193.) 



LESSON vn. 

n. Transition Period (1100-1862). 
(Period of levelled inflectionB.) 

§ 26. Anglo-Saxon, with its vocabulary thus slightly 
augmented from the Celtic and old Norse, and somewhat 
more generously from the Latin, continued to be the domi- 
nant language of Britain until the Norman Conquest in 
1066. The earliest fragments of our literature are pre- 

* According to Dr. Nicholas, the words in common use that are un- 
mistakably of Celtic origin number only I'ZS. Among the Celtic words 
not mentioned above are: hahe^ lad, lass, backgammon (little 'battle), 
bugaboo, bugbear, cabin, goggle-eyed, dad, gun (scabbard), bicker (to skir- 
mish), bog, loafer (gleaner), mustard (strong scent), knick-knack, cudgel, 
&c. (On the Celtic element in modem English, consult Dr. Nicliolas's 
^Pedigree of the English People^\ p. 348; and Morris's ** Outlines of 
English Accidence ", p. ^Sl.) 

UlustrationB of ancient and recent additions. What geographical names are 
Celtic ? About how many Celtic words are found in the f ollest dictionaries ? 
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served in the Angle dialect, and date from the seventh 
century ; but, after the development of this form of Eng- 
lish was checked by the Danish invasions in the eighth 
century, West Saxon became prominent as the literary 
speech, as well by reason of the political ascendency of 
Wessex, whose king, Egbert, consolidated the states of 
the Heptarchy in one united England in 827, as by the 
devotion of his grandson, Alfred the Great, to literary 
pursuits. 

The Norman Conquest, — In the early part of the tenth 
century, a body of Norsemen under a chief, RoUo, who 
afterwards received the title of duke, compelled the King 
of France to cede to them a tract in the northern part of 
his realm, bordering on the English Channel, which was 
called from the invaders Normandy. These Normans 
embraced the creed and adopted the language of the 
French. Their characters at once became softened ; their 
native virtues developed in the sunlight of Christian civ- 
ilization ; and they repaid with compound interest the 
country of their adoption for all the blood and treasure 
they had cost her in the impulse given by their energy 
and enterprise to her growth as a nation. 

It was this fiery Norman element transfused into Eng- 
land and circulating in the sluggish currents of Saxon 
national life, that roused to action a race fast relapsing 
into barbarism, and gave that impetus which shortly 
called into being a new and grander English nationality, 
conquering and to conquer in the world of thought as 
well as that of arms. 

In the year 1041 Edward the Confessor, whose mother 
was of Norman birth, and who had passed his youth at 
the court of the Norman dukes, became King of England. 

% 26. Give the limiting dates of the Transition Period. In what dialect are the 
earliest fragments of our literature preserved ? What dialect subsequently became 
the literary speech, and why ? Give an account of the conquest of Normandy 
and its results. What effect had Norman energy on Saxon national life ? What 
occasioned* the first introduction of French elements into the comparatively pnie 
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His prejudices led to the introduction of French mab- 
ners ; his Norman favorites filled the public offices ; and 
doubtless, during his reign of a quarter-century, not a 
few French words and idioms found their way into the 
native speech. Upon his death, William, Duke of Nor- 
mandy, a bold and powerful kinsman, whom it was alleged 
Edward had named as his successor, put forth a claim to 
the English crown, which he made good by the sword on 
the field of Hastings in 1066. 

In consequence of this victory, the old Saxon dynasty 
gave place to a Norman line of kings ; a Norman court 
was established in England ; the fellow-countrymen of 
the Conqueror were rewarded with the offices of state ; 
the property of the native nobility became their spoil ; 
the feudal system reigned in all its severity; and the 
Saxon people bitterly felt their position as a subjected 
race. Their tongue was tabooed as vulgar ; while Nor- 
man French, the language of the king's court, became by 
law the language of the schools also and of the tribunals 
throughout the land, and was soon exclusively used in 
polite society. 

Hesultant Changes in Anglo- Saxon. — But the com- 
mon people tenaciously adhered to their cherished native 
tongue, uncouth and homely as it was. This tongue, how- 
ever, underwent rapid and radical changes. The Norman 
French and the Latin having supplanted it as the lan- 
guages of literature, it was without great national writers 
to fix a standard of correct usage, and consequently seri- 
ous confusion arose from the disregard of grammatical 
laws by the uncultured masses who spoke it. In different 
sections, differences in pronunciation and syntax prevailed, 
and for two centuries men expressed themselves no longer 

Saxon of England ? By whom was England invaded In 1066 ? What battle 
decided the fate of the country ? In consequence of this victory what changes 
took place ? In what were the youth instructed ? What was made the language 
of the courts ? Explain the resultant changes in Anglo-Saxon. Give the char- 
acteristics of the three English dialects. Which of these ultimately pievailed. 
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in West Saxon, the late literary tongue, but in the dialect * 
which was characteristic of the section in which they lived. 

The effect of this freedom from restraint was to hast- 
en unnaturally the tendency already developed in the 
synthetic Anglo-Saxon to dispense with inflections, or ter- 
minational changes, and supply their place by auxiliaries, 
prepositions, and rules of position. Such changes, it must 
be remembered, were to be expected in the natural devel- 
opment of the language, and were accelerated, not caused, 
by the Norman Conquest. 

Influx of French Words. — ^A direct result of the latter, 
however, was the introduction of French words, phrases, 
and idioms. For at least a century and a half after the 
Conquest, very few such additions were made, the Saxons 
remaining firm in their hatred of the Norman and his 
speech. But time gradually softened their prejudices ; 

* Various dialects existed in England before the Conquest, those 
spoken in the north and the south beiug most markedly dissimilar. In 
the tliirteenth and fourteenth centuries, however, the national speech be- 
came resolved into three great branches — the Northern, which formed 
the tliird person singular of the present indicative and the indicative plu- 
ral in es ; the plurals of nouns, with a few exceptions {eghen (eyes), Bchon. 
(shoes), Iwfen^ oxen\ in es or « ; most affected by Danish influence, rapid 
in its development, and deficient in literary monuments : the Midland, 
forming the third person singular of the indicative in eth^ and the plural 
in en, sometimes in es ; the plural of nouns usually in es or « .* the South- 
ern, slow to lose its inflections, most nearly related to the old classical 
Anglo-Saxon though most exposed to Norman French influence ; forming 
the third person singular of the present indicative and the plural in eth ; 
the plural of nouns usually in n / as, Iianda (hand) honden, ey (a cow) 
kyn (kine). 

Of these three great divisions of early English, the Midland, univer- 
sally intelligible because in it were united the peculiarities of the other 
two, though the features of the Northern dialect predominated, was the 
most widely spoken. Being the language of the two great universities, 
and of the court of London after the restoration of Saxon, it rapidly 
supplanted the other forms of the native speech ; and when Wickliffe 
made it the language of his Bible, and Chaucer by choosing it as the 
vehicle of his verse raised it to a position of preeminence above its sister 
dialects, it was recognized as the national speech and thus became the 
mother of modem English. ( On the lliree DiaUcta of Early English^ eor^ 
tuU M<yrle}f% " English Wt-Uersfrom Chmmer to Dunbar ^'^ p, 339.) 

and why ? What caoses can you assign for the infloz of French words ? How 
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the ballads and tales of Normandy, in default of a native 
literatare, captivated their imaginations ; a more intimate 
acquaintance with the tongue of their conquerors revealed 
its many advantages ; and at length, recognizing the de- 
ficiences of their own vernacular, they gladly availed them- 
selves of the opportunity to enrich and beautify it with 
elements from the versatile Norman. 

Moreover, it must not be forgotten that, when Anglo- 
Saxon ceased to be a written language shortly after the 
Conquest, many literary words, principally scientific and 
poetical terms, became extinct. To supply the place of 
these when the language was again raised to the dig- 
nity of a written tongue in the thirteenth century, re- 
course was had to the Norman French ; and the first half 
of the fourteenth century witnessed a remarkable irrup- 
tion of words from this source.* 

Thus necessity as well as inclination contributed to. 
the enlargement of the national vocabulary, which at this 



* Five thousand Norman French words were introduced during the 
Transition Period, most of which, as the Norman French was an interfu- 
sion of the Latin-Celtic of Gaul with Frankish and Norse, are of Latin 
origin ; as, nuisance (noceOy to hurt), people (popultis\ avalanche {ad vaU 
lenty to the valley)— though we owe to the Norman French, as well, a few 
Celtic and Scandinavian words, and many of Teutonic origin. Before the 
Conquest, our tongue contained but 150 Romance words, and for a cen- 
tnry and a half thereafter only 100 others were naturalized. In the 
thirteenth century, 800 additional words were adopted by English 
writers. 

From the Norman French, as was to be expected, were introduced 
many terms pertaining to feudalism and warfare (chivalry, duke, homage, 
tournament) ; some ecclesiastical terms (bibl^, baptism, prayer) ; worda 
connected with administering the laws and government (judge and jury, 
tax and sue, fee, court, attorney, &c.); the language of the chase, the 
rights of which the Normans reserved for themselves (forest, falcon, 
quarry, rabbit) ; the language of the kitchen and larder (roast, boil, fry, 
grease, venison, beef, veal, mutton, &c.). To these may be added many 
nouns ending in ouvy ier^ eer (honowr, cava/wr) ; adjectives terminating 
in que {phWque) ; and the prefixes eourUer, «Mr, and pur ( pursMo), ( Con- 
suit MorMs " Historical OiUlines of Mifflish Accidence ", ja. 30 ; and Oli- 
phanfa " Sources of Standard English ", p, S15,) 



many such words were introdnced dnring the Transition Period ? When did thA 
greater part of these come in f Classify these Norman French words. 
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early stage assumed that character for variety and copi- 
ousness it has ever since retained. 

§ 27. Adoption of English as tJie Language of the 
Mealnu — Such is the history of the evolution of our Eng- 
lish tongue, with its Saxon foundation and superstruct- 
ure of Norman French. During the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries it grew in importance, a series of political 
events contributing to displace the Norman in the affec- 
tions of the higher classes, and bring into favor the native 
speech thus improved by its contact with the fashionable 
tongue. English, the once despised medium, usurped the 
place of French even in the common schools ; neither 
nobles nor kings could afford to be ignorant of it ; and 
in 1362, by a statute of Edward III., which enacted that 
all pleadings in the courts should be "in the English 
tongue," it was officially recognized as the language of 
the realm. 

§ 28. Birth of a Native Literature, — No sooner were 
the forms of English permanently established than a na- 
tive literature was bom, and the reign of Edward III., 
which witnessed the completion of the formative pro- 
cesses, saw also in the " Travels " of Sir John ]\Iandeville 
(1356) the first modern English book. Other and greater 
writers gave dignity to the tongue by making it the ve- 
hicle of their thoughts. Wickliffe, in his translation of 
the Bible (1380), fixed the stately prose dialect that still 
lives in our version of the Scriptures. Chaucer (1340- 
1400), discerning the resources of his native speech, and 
with faith in its future, spumed French and confidently 
adopted English for the expression of his genius, thus 
raising it to the level of a great literary tongue, and estab- 
lishing a precedent for subsequent authors. 

§ 27. When and for what reasons did the higher classes change their opinion of 
English ? What was the result ? What did a statute of Edward m. enact ? 

§28. After the forms of English were permanently established, what was 
bom f What early writers gave dignity to the tongue ? How did Chaucer realize 
Cbe destiny of English, and what did some of his gaccessors fail to realize ? 
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But, despite this illustrious example, it was long before 
writers realized the destiny of the English language, or 
ventured to entrust to its safe-keeping works designed for 
posterity. * i ^ 

■ » 

LESSON vm. 

m. Middle English Period (1362-1650). 
y (Characterized by general opposition to farther modifications.) 

§ 29. Grammatical Changes, — Now that the language 
had become stable, and standards of usage existed in the 
shape of great literary models, conservatism was the rule. 
Grammatical changes were therefore made during the 
Middle English Period with great caution ; still, valuable 
improvements were effected, the most important being as 
follows : The abolition of the system which attributed 
gender according to the method of inflection, as in Latin 
and Greek, and not with reference to the sense (making, 
for instance, mmgdeUy maiden, neuter ; sunne, sun, femi- 
nine ; mdna, moon, masculine, &c.) — the substitution of 
regular plurals in s for many of the older forms in n (very 
few of which are still in use) — ^the abandonment of all 
the remaining inflections in the adjective except er and 
esty in the comparative and superlative degrees — simplifi- 
cations in orthography. During this period also came 
into use the practice of employing the plural form yow, 
instead of the singular thou and thee, in addressing a 
single person. This usage had its origin in a desire to flat- 
ter persons of rank, implying that they were surrounded 
by attendants. It gradually extendejd to all classes of so- 
ciety. 

The Middle English Period was characterized. by a 
general striving after uniformity, offset by a decided 

% 29. By what was the Middle English Period characterized ? Enumerate the 
most important grammatical changes. What practice came into genial nse dnr« 
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spirit of opposition to further changes. Thus the ten- 
dency to substitute regular forms for the strong perfects 
resulting from changes in the root-vowels was perma- 
nently checked, and, as a result, most of the forcible 
irregular preterites familiar to Chaucer and his contem- 
poraries lend vigor to our language to-day. Nearly fifty 
per cent, of the words used by the writers of this period 
were of French origin. 

rV. Modern English Pkbiod (1550-1885). 

§ 30. The Distinguishing Character istias of the Mod- 
em English Period are : Extensive additions to the vo- 
cabulary of the tongue ; the further simplification and 
final settlement of the orthography ; a few grammatical 
changes, prominent among which are the substitution of 
are for he (we are for we he, &c.) in the present indica- 
tive plural of the verb to he, and of s for th in the third 
person singular of the indicative present of all verbs (he 
loves for he \oyeth), th surviving only as an archaism ; 
the abandonment of his as the possessive case of it (old 
form hit, genitive his), and the adoption of its, an entirely 
new form. Its is not found in the authorized version of 
the Bible, was used by Milton but three times, and by 
Shakespeare only ten times. 

Milargement of the English Vocahulary. — An influx 
of foreign words (the principal accessions since the day 
of Shakespeare being words connected with science and 
the industrial arts) especially marks the Modern Period. 
Incoming multitudes — at first from Latin and its great 
derivatives, French, Italian, and Spanish ; finally, from 
every language of the earth — ^have swelled the number of 
words in our fullest distionaries to 130,000. An era of 

ing thi« period, and how did it originate ? What tendency was permanently 
checked ? 

% SO. What are the distinguishing characteristics of the Modem English Period ? 
From what sources, has the English vocabulary received additions? Illostrate 
from the table. 
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progress and great mental activity, to wit, the reign of 
Elizabeth with its grand issues and lofty aspirations, ush- 
ered in this Modern Period. New words were required 
for the expression of new thoughts, and writers drew freely 
from the familiar Latin for the needed material. Ad- 
vancing science has ever since necessitated similar acces- 
sions from the classical tongues of Greece and Home ; 
intercourse with other nations has added numberless 
words — the names of various foreign commodities and 
manufactures, &c. — even the dialects of barbarous tribes 
having contributed useful elements to our vocabulary. 

Table op Miscellaneous Elements. 

French: blond, bayonet, buflfet, bouquet, envelope, etiquette, furbelow, 
gasconade, guillotine, lozenge, omelette, martingale, pinchbeck, &c. 

Italian : gazette, bandit, canto, regatta, fresco, ditto, volcano, opera, gal- 
vanism, ninny, cameo, motto, studio, &c. 

Spanish : banana, embargo, quixotic, cigar, cork, alligator, negro, lasso, 
mulatto, sarsaparilla, &c. 

Portuguese : cocoa, yam, binnacle, molasses, port (wine), &c. 

Provencal : charade, cross, crusade. 

German : plunder, swindle, meerschaum, poodle, fuchsia, landau, bismuth, 
zinc, quartz, cobalt, nickel, &c. 

DuTCfH : sloop, schooner, smack, yacht, yawl, skipper, ballast, sprit, boom^ 
reef, clamp, smuggle, cruise, skate, cooky, stoop (a seat), &c. 

Welsh : pim (an equivalent), hoax, cromlech, flannel, funnel, &c. 

Gaelic : hullabaloo, humbug (soft metal), coronach, mackintosh, bother, 
duds (0I4 clothes), clan, Tory, &c. 

Russian : czar, knout, morse (a walrus), drosky, ukase. 

Bohemian : polka, howitzer. 

Persian : scarlet, lilac, demijohn, awning, caravan, balcony, chess, shawl, 
sash ; remotely, asparagus, laudanum, rice, peach, julep, &c. 

Hindustanee and Kindred Tongues : calico, crimson, cashmere, chintz 
(spotted), punch (five), musk, shampoo, toddy, tulip, jungle, &c. 

Hebrew : amen, cherub, seraph, jubilee, sabbath, hallelujah, cabal, jug, 
Messiah, hosanna, manna, sapphire, &c. 

Arabic : coffee, cotton, syrup, lemon, orange, candy, senna, saffron, attar 
(of roses), mattress, zenith, magazine, sofa, cipher, zero, a variety of 
words beginning with the Arabic article a/, alcove, algebra, &c. 

Strian : cider, damask, mammon, damson, abbot, muslin, &c. 



\ 
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JLmsrican Indian : maize, potato, chocolate, squash, tomato, tapioca, to* 
baoco, jalap, ipecac, quinine, tolu, caoutchouc, alpaca, mahogany, 
guano, hammoclc, canoe, moccasin, wignram, picayune (small piece of 
money), hurricane, opossum, raccoon, llama, puma, moose, condor, bar- 
bccue, pcmmican, Yankee, Tammany, and hundreds of proper names. 

TcBKisB : janissary, chouse (to cheat), bey, divan, ottoman, seraglio. 

HuNOABiAN : hussar, tokay. 

Chinese : tea, junk, gong, satin, typhoon, nankeen, silk, serge. 

Japanese : bron^ japan, soy (sauce), &c 

Malay : orang-outang, bantam and gingham (Java), gamboge (Anam), 
shaddock, cockatoo, rattan, rum, camphor, sago. 

Polynesian : kangaroo, tattoo, taboo, paramatta. 

Aeeican Dialects: banjo, assegai, zebra, canary, chimpanzee, barb (Bar- 
bary), guinea^ remotely Egyptian, ibis, oasis, paper, gypsy, giraffe. 

Tartablan : steppes, Cossack, khan. 

81BEBIAN : tiie single word, mammoth. 



LESSON IX. 

THE SAXON ELEMENT IN ENGLISH. 

The Saxon Element, — ^As two-thirds of our dictionary- 
words are Graco-Latin, it has been contended that Eng- 
lish is a Komance rather than a Teutonic tongue ; but 
its claims to the origin assigned to it (p. 31) are based 
on the fact that its grammar is neither confused nor bor- 
rowed, but is purely Saxon. To this Saxon source we 
owe the inflection of our pronouns ; the terminations of 
the possessive case and plural number, as well as of the 
second and third person singular of verbs ; the syllables 
er and eatj and the words more and most^ by which we 
form the comparative and superlative of adjectives and 
adverbs ; and the suffiic ly (derived from liJce\ which en- 
ters into the formation of a large proportion of our ad* 
verbs. As to the words we have received from it, th^y 
are thosQ wbich occur most frequently and are individur 
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ally of the greatest importance : such as the articles a, 
an, the ; all our pronouns ; the adjectives of tenest used, 
especially such as are irregularly compared ; the com- 
monest adverbs of one syllable, how^ now^ then, and the 
like ; nearly all of the numerous irregular verbs, as well 
as the auxiliaries, have, he, shall, will, &o. ; and the prepo- 
sitions and conjunctions, almost without exception. 

Irregular nouns, adjectives, and verbs, are in every language among 
the oldest words, and are very likely to be those most used in common 
conversation ; to which fact their deviation from regularity may often be 
traced. These, as we have seen, our Saxon ancestors gave us ; to them, 
also, we owe the names of the striking objects which comstantly meet our 
view, of sun and mcxm, /«?ic? and toater^ hill and dale» While, moreover, 
we borrow from the Latin or French most of our abstract terms, the 
specifications classed under them ore for the most part Saxon. Thus, 
Latin supplies us with the general terra color ; but to Saxon we are in- 
debted for the particular varieties, white and blcu^f bliie and yeUow^ red 
and brown : from the former we get the comprehensive term to move ; 
from the latter, the different kinds of motion, walkinff^ rtmningy Icapint/y 
xpriiiging, gliding^ creeping y crawling^ &c. Hence, too, the rich and neces- 
sary fund of words by which we express our feelings and passions, as 
well as the relations which call them forth. These emotions the Saxons 
shared with all others of the hmnan race, and the words which they em- 
ployed in expressing them have come down to us almost without altera- 
tion. To this class belong the words love and hate^ hope and/<?ar, smile 
and tear^ sigh and groan^ weeping and laughtery fatlter and mother^ man 
and wi/e^ «<Wi and daughter. Our common business terms, the language 
of the shop, the market, and the farm, have the same origin. Saxon, 
therefore, besides dictating the laws, and furnishing the particles by 
which our words are connected, yields the most available terms for ex- 
pressing the feelings, describing the objects of sense and imagination, 
and conveying the facts of every-day life. 

English wQuld live with unimpaired strength were it 



How large a proportion of English words are Saxon ? What terminations have 
we received from this source ? Which of our words are Saxon ? Mention some 
of them. What is said of the iiregolar nonns, adjectives, and verbs, in every lan- 
guage ? What striking objects have received Saxon names ? Whence come most 
of our abstract terms ? Whence, the specifications under them ! Give examples. 
What rich fund of words is almost entirely Saxon ? Mention some. What other 
terms l^ave the same origin f What portion, then, of its syntax and vocabulary 
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to lose all but its Saxon constituents ; for, while it is 
true that we can converse and write without the aid of 
foreign terms, it is impossible so to do by employing 
these foreign terms alone, to the exclusion of Saxon 
words. 

To determine what part of our language, as commonly 
written, is really Saxon, various passages from the au- 
thorized version of the Scriptures, and from standard 
writers of different eras, have been analyzed. The result, 
as given in Dr. Weisse's " Origin, Progress, and Destiny 
of the English Language ", is as follows : The Bible shows 
the largest proportion of Teutonic words, 78 per cent. ; 
the poetry of Bryant and Halleck, 77 per cent. ; of By- 
ron, 76 per cent. ; of Longfellow, 73 per cent. ; of Ten- 
nyson, 71 per cent. ; of Shakespeare, 62 per cent, ; of 
Milton, Pope, and Dryden, 61 per cent. ; Hume and Hal- 
lam employ 62 per cent, of Saxon words ; while the per- 
centages in the Constitution of the United States and in 
Robertson's "History of America" are respectively 36 
and 35. From this it will be seen that the vigor of An- 
glo-Saxon is once more appreciated, and though more 
than one-half of the original Saxon vocabulary is obso- 
lete, a larger proportion of Saxon words is used by our 
reputable authors to-day than at any other period since 
the Elizabethan age. 



LESSON X. 

CHABACTEBISTICS AND DESTINY OF THE ENGLISH LAN- 
GUAGE. 

§ 31. Bepoeb proceeding to consider the different 
classes of words, and the parts they respectively perform 

does English owe to Saxon ? What English authors have written the purest 
Bazonf What proportion of their words is derived from this source? What 
does this prove f 
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in a sentencey we may with advantage look at our lan«^ 
goage as a whole, and observe its leading characteristics. 

Derived, as we have seen, from so many different- 
sources, each of which has contributed some of its own 
peculiar features, it naturally follows that English, like 
every other compounded language, is full of irregulari- 
ties. We must not expect entire consistency in its parts, 
or that complete analogy of structure which is found in 
simpler tongues that have been built on but one founda- 
tion. Our words, naturalized from widely different dia- 
lects, "straggle", as Blair says, "asunder from each 
other, and do not coalesce so naturally in the structure 
of a sentence as the words in the Greek and Roman 
tongues ". Our orthography is anomalous ; the same 
combination of letters may be pronounced in half a 
dozen different ways : * and our syntactical constructions 
are so arbitrary that it often perplexes the best gram- 
marians to account for them. We have introduced for- 
eign idioms and modes of construction ; and our sentences 
too often look like patchwork, composed of divers pieces, 
handsome enough in themselves, but of such different 
colors and qualities that the eye can not help being struck 
with the variety in passing from one to another. 

Composite languages, however, have advantages as 
well as drawbacks. The very variety alluded to above 
is preferable to sameness, and often imparts vivacity to 
what might otherwise seem monotonous and dull. Such 
tongues, moreover, are generally enriched with copious 
vocabularies ; and particularly is this true of English, 

* For example, ough in through, Hwugh^ cough, Umgh^ Umgh, hieeoug\ 
plougK 

% 81. What folIowB from the fact that English has been derived from so many 
^liferent sources ? What most we not expect ? What says Blair respecting onr 
words? What is the character of onr orthography ? Give an example. What is 
■aid of onr sentences f 

What advantage, on the other hand, do composite languages possess r With 
what are such tongues generally enriched J With what kind of terms ara we amr 
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whose abundance of historical^ political, moral, and philo- 
sophical terms, leaves little to be desired by the writer. 
Nor are we less amply provided with distinct and peculiar 
poetical terms J With us poetry differs from prose, not 
only in havmg a certain arrangement of syllables and 
feet, but in the very words that compose it ; so much so 
that the writings of Ossian, though they have neither 
rhyme nor metre, are classed by many among poems. In 
this respect we enjoy a great advantage over the French, 
whose poetry, without rhyme, would be hardly distin- 
guishable from their prose ; and with whom, as a conse- 
quence, blank verse is never attempted. For this rich- 
ness we are indebted to the fact that our language, 
originally made up from several others, has borrowed 
from them all ; and thus has supplied from one what was 
wanting in another, and even in some cases appropriated 
duplicate terms and expressions to denote the same thing. 
These are of great use to the writer in every department 
of composition, enabling him to diversify his style and 
avoid unpleasant repetitions. 

§ 32. Every language is supposed to take, in a greater 
or less degree, its predominant tone from the character 
of the people that speak it. Though it cannot, of 
course, exactly represent their customs, manners, powers 
of mind, and habits of thought, yet it must necessarily 
be in some measure, if ever so little, affected by their 
national characteristics. The vivacity of the French, the 
thoughtfulness of the English, and the gravity of the 
Spanish, are unmistakably impressed on their respective 
tongues. 

ply provided f In English, how does poetry differ from prose ? Whose writings 
prove this f What is said of French in this respect ? What kind of verse is, 
therefore, never attempted in that language f To what fact is English indebted 
for this richness f How is this quality of nse to the writer f 

f 82. From what does every langoage take its predominant tone ? What is the 
charaeteristic of the French and their tongue r What, of the English f What, of 
the Spanish f Jodging trom the character of the formers of our language, by what 
^Md we expect to And English distinguished ? Is this the case f What words, 
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From the character of those by whom our language was originally 
formed, and from whom it has received most of its subsequent additions 
and modifications, we would expect to find it distinguished by strength 
and energy ; and this is the case, notwithstanding the numerous small 
particles and auxiliary verbs which we are constantly obliged to employ, 
with a decidedly weakening effect. Though our constructions are by no 
means compact, and our thoughts are diluted with a superabundance of 
words, yet, in spite of these disadvantages, since it abounds in terms 
adapted to the expression of the strongest emotions, and presents supe- 
rior fadlities for forming compounds, and thereby briefly representing 
complex ideas, our language is admitted by all nations to be eminently 
nervous and energetic. 

Flexibility, or susceptibility of accommodation to dif- 
ferent styles and tastes, so as to be either grave or gay, 
forcible or tender, simple or imposing, as occasion may 
require, is one of the most important qualities that a lan- 
guage can possess, as regards both writing and speaking. 
To insure flexibility, three characteristics are essential : 
copiousness, capacity for changes of construction and ar- 
rangement, and strength and beauty as regards individual 
words. The first two of these qualities we have seen that 
English possesses in a high degree ; in the last it is not 
deficient. While, therefore, it is inferior in flexibility to 
Latin and Greek, and of modern languages perhaps to 
Italian, it is still capable of being used with success in 
any style ; as must be apparent to all who examine the 
masterpieces which our literature has produced in the 
various departments of prose and poetry. 

It has been said above that our tongue is not deficient 
in harmony ; and this is proved by the fact that it is ca- 
pable of being formed into poetry without the aid of 
rhyme. Vowel-sounds abound, and please the ear with 

however, have a decidedly weakening effect ? What is said of onr conBtructions ? 
How are our thoughts diluted ? Notwithstanding this, what is the general char- 
acter of our language ? To what features does it owe this character ? 

Wliat is one of the most important qualities a language can possess ? Enumer- 
ate the characteristics essential to flexibility ? How does English rank as regards 
these three essentials ? How does it compare in flexibility with Latin, Greek, and 
Italian ? What proves its adaptation to all styles f 
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their variety. The frequent recurrence of the hissing 
consonant 5, however, has an unpleasant effect, which we 
have only partially removed by assigning to that letter, 
in certain positions, the sound of s, as in is, these, loves. 

Wluitever may be said of the English language in other respects^ in 
Bimplidty it undoubtedly surpasses the rest of European tongues. It is 
free from intricacies of case, declension, mood, and tense. Its words are 
subject to but few terminational changes. Its substantives have no dis- 
tinctions of gender except what nature has made. Its adjectives admit of 
such changes only as are necessary to denote the degrees of comparison. 
Its verbs, instead of running through all the varieties of andent conju- 
gation, suffer few changes. With the help of prepositions and aoxilia^ 
ries, all possible relations are expressed, while the words for the most 
part retain their forms unchanged. We lose from this, no doubt, in 
brevity and strength ; but we gain vastly in simplicity. The arrange- 
ment of our words is, in consequence, less difficult, and our sentences are 
more readily understood. The rules of our syntax ^are exceedingly sim- 
ple, and the acquisition of our language is easy in proportion. 

§ 33. Destiny of the JEnglish Isangudge, — Such is the 
English language, whose history we have traced from 449 
A. D., when it was the tongue of a few rude German tribes, 
to its triumph in the nineteenth century over polite forms 
of speech and savage dialects in every quarter of the 
earth. So rapid has been its progress that more than 
one hundred millions, in England and her colonial pos- 
sessions in South Africa, Asia, and Oceania ; in the 
United States ; and in the Dominion of Canada, write or 
converse in English to-day — and one quarter of the landed 
surface of the earth is under the dominion of English 
people, who rule one quarter of the population of the 
globe. Sanguine scholars declare that within a century 
eight hundred and sixty millions, representing more than 
half the population of the earth, will be English-speaking 

What proves that English is not deficient in harmony ? What consonant has 
an unpleasant sound ? How have we attempted to remove the diflSculty ? 

In what does English surpass all other Enrox)ean tongues ? What features are 
mentioned which conduce to Its simplicity ? How are the different relations of 
nouns and verbs expressed ? In what respects do we lose in consequence of this f 

§ 83. In what countriea, and by how many millions, is the English language 
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— thsLt the old JEnglisc speech is destined to become a 
world -language. As early as 1832, the distinguished 
philologist Grimm predicted such a future for the Eng- 
lish language, which, like the English people, he said, is 
'^ destined hereafter to prevail with a sway more exten- 
sive even than its present over all portions of the globe ; 
for in wealth, good sense, and closeness of structure, no 
other of the languages at this day spoken deserves to be 
compared with it." 

The remark applies with tenfold force in this age. 
English enterprise has opened to civilization vast areas 
in the East and West, has all but laid bare the secrets of 
the poles ; English Christianity has triumphed in the 
strongholds of ignorance and superstition ; English in- 
Yentive genius has literally subdued the world. And the 
language of the two great nations — ^but one people — ^that 
are engaged in civilizing and Christianizing benighted 
hordes on one side of the sea, and in educating and unify- 
ing heterogeneous millions on the other, must become a 
universal tongue, if the ensuing century be as prolific as 
the present has been in triumphs of the English mind. 
(Consult Weisse's " Origin^ JProgreaSy and Destiny of the 
Miglish Language and Z4terature^\ pp. 673^86.) 



LESSON XI. 

PABTS OP SPEECH. 

§ 34. Having traced the history of our language, con- 
sidered the sources from which it is derived, and noted its 
chief characteristics, we shall now proceed to treat of its 
words, viewed with reference to the respective parts they 

spoken to-day ? What have some scholars predicted as the destiny of English f 
What Indications justify such a prediction ? 
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perfonn in a sentence. A knowledge of grammar being 
presupposed in the pupil, we shall here, by a brief summary, 
merely recall to his mind its leading principles, with such 
definitions and illustrations only as are absolutely essential 
to the proper understanding of the succeeding lessons. 

The classes into which words are divided with reference 
to their use and mutual relations, are called Pabts of Speech. 
They are nine in number. 

L NOUNS, or names of things. They are divided into 
two classes : Common Nouns, or names that distinguish one 
class of objects fix>m another, — ^as, man^ city^ river \ and 
Pbopeb Nouns, or names liiat distinguish one individual of 
a dass fix)m another, — ^as, Moses, Brooklyn, Hhine. 

The term Substantite is frequently used as synonymous with noun. 
Besides nouns, it embraces whatever may be used as such ; that is, pro- 
nouns, verbs in the infinitive, and clauses. 

n, PRONOUNS, or words that may be used instead of 
nouns. 

They are comprised in the following classes : — 

1. Pebsomal, or such as show by their form what person they are ; that 
is, whether they represent the person speaking, the pefson spoken 
to, or the object spoken of. The personals are, /, tlum^ Ae, she, it^ and 
their compounds, myad/^ thysdf^ Mnudf, hertel/^ itself. 

2. Rklatiyss, or such as relate to a substantive going before, called the 
Antecedent The relatives are, toAo, which^ and thai. What, tohatever, 
whoever, and whidiever, include the antecedmt, and are called Com- 
pound Relatives. 

8. Imtkrrooatives, or such as are used to ask questions. The interroga- 
tives are, who, whieh, and whaL 

% 84. What do we mean by parts of speech ? How many are there ? Which Is 
Ibefinst? What are nouns r Into what classes are they divided? What are com- 
moD nonns f What are proper nomis f What term is often used as synonymous 
with npiM f What else besides nonns are included under the general head of snb- 
Btantivesf 

What* is the second part of speech f What are pronouns f Ennmerate the 
classes into which they are divided. DeHw the torm penonal pronoun. Mention 
the personals. What are relative pnmoans ? Enumerate them. What are Inter- 
rocatlvesf Xoitbmtlwm. What Is meant hy a^lectife Frammns f Keatlontba 
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4. AojECTiTE FftONOUMS, OF such as on some occasions, take the place of 
substantives, and on others are used with them, like adjectives. Un- 
der this head fall the words, thisy that^ each^ every, eUlur, neither, no, 
none, any, aU, such, some, both, other, anotlier. 

III. ARTICLES, or words placed before other words 
(usually nouns) to show whether they are used in a particular 
or general sense. We have two articles : thcj called Defi- 
nite, because it defines or points out a particular, object ; and 
an or a, called Indefinite. 

IV. ADJECTIVES, or words which describe or limit 
substantives; as, ^^ The Jive good emperors". 

V. VERBS, or words that aflirm an action or state ; as, 
" He is sure to succeed.'''* That respecting which the action 
or state is primarily affirmed is called the Subject of the 
verb ; thus, in the preceding example, lie is the subject of the 
verb is. 

Verbs are divided into two classes : Transitive, or such as affirm an 
act done to an object ; and Intransitive, or such as affirm a state, or an 
net not done to an object "James reads Latin", "James can reoef", 
" James is asleep '' : in the first sentence, the verb is transitive ; in the 
last two, intransitive. 

To show the relation which the subject bears to the action affirmed, 
transitive verbs have two distinct forms, called Voices. The Actiyib 
Voice represents the subject of the verb as acting ; as, " Caesar con- 
quered Pompey." The Fassite Voice represents the subject of the verb 
as acted upon; as, " Pompey wis conquered by Caesar." 

A verb is said to be Finite when it is limited by person and number. 
This is the case in every part except the infinitive mood and the parti- 
ciplcft. 

By the Regimen of a verb or preposition is meant the. substantive it 

What is the third part of speech f What are articles r Mention them, and 
give tbeir names. 

What is the fonrth part of speech ? What are adjectives ? Give aa example. 

What is the fifth part of speech ? What are verbs f What is meant by the 
subject of a verb ? Into how many classes are verbs divided ? What are they .? 
What are trannttive verba ? What, intransitive ? Give examples. How many 
voices are there ? What are they called ? How does the active voice represent 
the subject of the verb ? How does the passive represent It f When is a verb said 
to be finite f What is meant by :the rc^men of a verb or preposition ? CHve ex- 
amples* 
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governs with all the limiting words belonging thereto; as, ''A good ci^ 
zen obeys Mb courdrjfi ktmy " The age of miracles is past" " A com- 
pany of wicked and projligate menj'^ 

To verbs belong 

Participles, or words which, partaking of the nature of 
adjectives and verbs, describe a substantive by assigning to 
it an action or a state. Transitive verbs have six participles, 
three in the active, and three in the passive, voice ; as, loving ^ 
lovedj having loved^ and being loved^ loved^ having been 
loved. Intransitive verbs, admitting of no passive voice, have 
but three participles ; as, walking^ walked, having walked. 

VL ADVERBS, or words added to verbs, participles, ad- 
jectives, and other adverbs, to express time, place, degree, 
comparison, manner, &c. ; as, now, here, very, so, gracefuUy. 
Adverbs of manner for the most part end with the letters ly. 
This class of words must be carefully distinguished from ad- 
jectives, which also express manner or quality, but are al- 
ways joined to substantives. 

Vn. CONJUNCTIONS, used to connect words, senteur 
ces, and parts of sentences. The most common ones are, 
And, or, either, because, except, 

neither, since, whether, 

than, though, lest, 

that, although, unless. 

Vm. PREPOSITIONS, which show the relations be 
tween substantives and other words in a sentence. The fol 
lowing list contains the principal : — 

About, behind, during, out of, touching, 

above, below, except, past, towards, 

across, beneath, for, regarding, under, 

What are participles f How many participles have transitive verbs? How 
many have iotransitives ? Give examples of each. 

What are adverbs T With what syllable do adverbs of manner generally end T 
From what mast adverbs be carelhlly distinguished ? What is the diffuence Xnnr 
tween them? 

What are conjunctions T Mention the most common oneik 

WladneimKAitiOiHir BmmMimte the principal ooM. 



as, 


nor, 


for. 


yet, 


if, 


but, 



•ftcr, 


besides, 


against, 


between. 


along, 


betwixt, 


amid, 


beyond. 


among. 


but, 


around. 


by, 


at. 


concerning, 


before. 


down. 
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from, respecting, underneath^ 

in, round, until, 

into, save, unto, 

notwithstanding, since, up, 

of, through, upon, 

off, throughout, with, 

on, till, within, 

over, to, without 

IX. INTERJECTIONS, or words used to denote a sud- 
den emotion of the mind; as, aht alas I Ot oh! fiet 
hut! &a 

Example. — ^The following sentence contains all the parts of speech, 
the words falling respectively under one of the above classes, as denoted 
by the numbers placed over them : — 

T»t618t 4 1 

*' But alas ! he soon fell before the malignant tempter." 

§ 35. Of these parts of speech, the noim, pronoun, and 
verb, alone are inflected ; that is, undergo changes in termi- 
nation to denote different cases, numbers, persons, &a 

§ 36. That we may determine to which of the above 
classes a word belongs, we must examine the relations it 
sustains to the rest of the sentence ; and, as in different oon^ 
nections the same word often performs very different offices, 
it follows that in one sentence it may be one part of speech, 
and in another another, according to its application. The 
same word often appears, as 

L Noun and verb. Example, heat. "The heat is 
great ; " here, being the name of something, it is a noun. 
"Heat the plate;" in this case it expresses an action, and 
is therefore a verb. 

n. Adjective and noun. Example, damp. ^'A damp 

What are InteijectionB ? Give examples. 

Give a sentence containing all the parts of speech, and mention the class t» 
which the words respectirelj belong. 

1 86. Which of these parts of speech are inflected ? What is the mesning of 
the term to be ir^fieetedf 

S 80. How are we to determine to which of these classes a word belongs ? 
How may the same word be used in different sentences ? As what, for instance, 
does the word heat appear? GiTe examples, and state what part of speech tt is 
ln«M& AiWbMCwdpiuisofq;>eechdo«tfaeVrbM(fi]Mr>itl^^ Giybexam- 
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ceUar;^ in this expression it describes ceUaVy and is conse- 
quently an adjective. " Misfortune casts a damp over the 
spirits ; '* here, being the name of something, it is a noun. 

TTT. Adjective and verb. Example, dey. " A dry cli- 
mate.*' " Dry your doak.*' 

IV. Adverb and conjunction. Example, as. " As bright 
as the sun." The first 6W, being joined to the adjective 
bright^ to express comparison, is an adverb; the second 6W, 
connecting parts of the sentence, is a conjunction. 

V. Adverb and preposition. Example, up. "Lookup." 
" Up the hilL" When followed by a noun or pronoun as its 
object, it is a preposition; when not, an adverb. 

§ 37. Difficulty is often experienced in parsing the words 
that and but 

That, according to its use, may be a relative pronoun, an 
adjective pronoun, or a conjunction. When who or which can 
be used in its place, it is a relative ; " He that (wh^o) has a 
guilty conscience is not to be envied." When it points out 
a particular object, it is an adjective pronoun ; " That faxst 
can not be doubted." When it connects parts of a sentence, 
it is a conjunction ; " I hope that you may succeed." 

But is employed as an adverb, a preposition, and a con- 
junction. When onli/ can be used in its stead, it is an ad- 
verb; "-Bw^ {only) three were there." When equivalent 
to ea^epf , it is a preposition ; " No one but {except) Napo- 
leon could have conceived such an idea." In other cases it 
is a conjunction; "Caesfir was great intellectually, but not 
mcMraHy." 

pies. To what dAsaes does dryhelongf Qive examples. As what two parts 
of speech does vp appear? Under what ciicomstances is it a preposition, and 
under what an adyerh ? 

1 87. As what three parts of speech does the word that appear f How can wo 
determine which it is? Give examples. As what is the word Uii employed! 
Bsfw eon we determine what part of-epeech it is ? 
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ORAL EXERCISK. 

Mention what part of speech each of the following words 
is, and how you know it to be so : — 

1. A violent storm at sea is often succeeded by a calm. 2. Calm 
▼our agitated mind. 8. How calm, how beautiful, comes on the still 
hour when storms are gone ! 4. With dulcet spngs the mothers still 
their babes. 5. The stiS of midnight is at hand. 6. Still water runs 
deep. 7. A still is a vessel used in the distillation of liquors. 8. Still 
one was absent 9. My cheeks no longer did their color boast 10. Fie ! 
color not a glaring falsehood with feigned and specious excuses. 11. A 
little mind often dwells in a great body. 12. Little did the French em- 
peror anticipate the overthrow that awaited him in Russia. 13. Man 
wants but little here below, nor wants that little long. 14. The Dutch 
till their fields with such care that the whole of Holland resembles a 
highly cultivated garden. 15. Occupy till I come. 16. It is no worse 
to rob a man*s till than to despoil him of his fair reputation by spread- 
ing slanderous reports. 17. The Arctic adventurers were imbedded in 
ice till the ensuing spring. 18. Past twelve o^clock, and yet the hermit 
«ighs. 19. While the body was still hanging on the gallows, the queen 
and her train rode gayly past 20. Past time never returns. 21. Spirit 
of the Past! look not so mournfully at me with thy great tearful eyes. 
22. For me, for all. Death comes alike. 23. Men are never so ridiculous 
for the qualities they have as for those they affect to have. 24. F^nelon^ 
hearing that his library was on fire, exclaimed, " Ah I God be praised 
that it is not some poor man*s dwelling I " 25. No man should think so 
highly of himself as to imagine he can receive but little light from books, 
nor so meanly as to believe he can discover nothing but what is to be 
learned from them. 



LESSON XII. 

SENTEIS^CES. 

I 88. All language consists of sentences. 

A Sentence is such an assemblage of words as makes 
complete sense ; as, " Truth is eternal." 

§ 39. Every sentence consists of tT70 parts, Subject and 
Predicate. 

The Subject is that respecting which sometliing is af- 

f 88. Of what does all Umgnage consist r What is a sentence? 

1 819. Into wldit ti eiveiy ifitibeace divisible ? What is meant by fbid tatilectf 
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. firmed, asked, or exdaimed, or to which a command, ah ex' 
hortation, or an entreatj is addressed. In the above exam- 
ple, truth is the subject 

The Predicate is that which is affirmed, asked, or ex- 
claimed, respecting the subject ; or the command, exhorta- 
tion, or entreaty addressed to it. In the above example, 
the words m eternal constitute the predicate. 

The subject of a sentence may be ascertained by putting who or whai 
before the leading verb. The answer to the. question thus formed will 
be the subject, and the rest of the sentence the predicate. Thus : — 
•* Truth is etemaL" Whai is eternal ? Answer, iruih, TVuth is there- 
fore the subject, and is eternal the predicate. 

In imperative sentences, that is, such as express a command, an ex- 
hortation, an entreaty, or permission, the subject is often understood ; 
as, ** Look not upon the wine when it is red.*' Thou understood is the 
subject ; all the words expressed constitute the predicate. 

§ 40. There are two kinds of subjects. Grammatical and 
Logical 

The Grammatical Subject is the name of the person or 
thing respecting which the affirmation is made, the question 
asked, &c., without any limiting terms. It usually consists 
of but one word, and is nominative to the leading verb in 
the sentence. 

The Logical Subject consists of the name of the person 
. or thing respecting which the affirmation is made, the ques- 
tion asked, &&, together with all the words that limit or 
describe it. 

" The worst kind of lie is a half truth." Kind is the grammatical 
subject ; (he worst kind of He is the logical subject ; is a half truth is the 
predicate. 

When there are no limiting words, the logical subject corresponds 
• with the grammatical. Thus in the sentence, " Truth is eternal," truth 
Is both the grammatical and the logical subject 

What, by the predicate f How may the Bubjectof a sentence be asoertained? 
What is Bald of the Bubject of imperative sentences ? Give an example. 

S 40. How many klods of subjects are there ? VIThat are they called ? Wha* 
Ib the grammaticid Bubjectf Of how many words does It generally conslBt? 
Wba( ji9 tba^ogical subject ? Qive an example of the two kinds of sa^ecto. In 
what ouie dMi ttie logteal sahject oorrespDad with the g n im m w t lwa t 
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§ 41. Some sentences are susceptible of divudon Into two 
or more leading parts, entirely independent of each other in 
oonstraction and having distinct subjects and predicates. 
Such parts are called Members. The following sentence 
consists of two members : *^ A friend exaggerates a man's 
virtues ; an enemy magnifies his crimes." 

§ 42. Sentences may contain Adjuncts, Phrases, and 
Clauses. 

An Adjunct consists of a preposition and its regimen ; as, 
"the appearance of evU^^ "the blessings of a kind Ood^\ 

A Phrase is a combination of words which separately 
have no connection, either in construction or sense, with other 
words in the sentence, but which, when taken together, con- 
vey a single idea and may be construed as a single word. 
In shorty in a toordy on the contrary ^ are phrases. 

A Clause is a combination of words for the most part in- 
dependent in construction of other words in the sentence, 
and by themselves incomplete in sense, generally introduced 
for the purpose of asserting some additional circumstanoe 
respecting the leading proposition. 

g 43. The clauses in most common use are eight in num- 
ber ; viz.. Relative, Participial, Adverbial, Vocative, Adjec- 
tive, Appositions], Causal, and Hypothetical 

A Relative Clause is one that contains a relative pro- 
noun; as, "He who lives to ncUure rarely can be poor." 

A Participial Clause is one that contains a participle ; as, 
^^Awtxkened by the morning sun, the birds carol their songs 
of gratitude." 

An Adverbial Clause is one that performs the office of an 
adverb, generally expressing time, place, or manner; as, 
"There is a pleasure in thepcUhleaa tooodsJ*^ 

% 41. What Is meant by the membore of a sentence ? Form a sentence contain* 
ing two members. 

I ^ What may sentences contain? What is an adjunct r Give an example* 
What is a phrase T Give examples. What is a clanse ? 

1 48. XentlOD tbit daitfes te most comnion turn. Define Ach In tani» mA glvf' 
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A VocatiTe Clause is one that contains the name of an 
object addressed ; as, " Gk) to the ant, tJiou sluggard I '^^ 

An Adjective Clause is one that contains an adjective ; 
as, ^Firm in his aUachments^ Lafieijette never forgot a 
friend" 

An Appositional Clause is one that contains a noun or 
pronoun in apposition with some other substantive, that is, 
which refers to the same object and is similarly construed; 
as, "Down they go, the brave young riders.^ Miders^ re- 
ferring to the same persons and being in the same construc- 
tion as th^y is in apposition with it. 

A Causal Clause is one that indicates the motive with 
which, or the end for which, an action is done ; as, " 7b 
perfect his ediccatiany he went to France." 

A Hypothetical Clause is one that embodies a supposi- 
tion ; as, " jy thou hadst been here^ my brother had not died." 

§ 44. These clauses, when used by themselves, do not 
make complete sense, as will be seen by making the trial in 
the sentences given above as examples. They are therefore 
called Dependent Clauses. 

The leading clauses on which they depend, make sense 
by themselves, and are therefore called Independent Clauses. 
Thus, in the sentence, " To perfect his education, he went 
to France," to perfect his education is a dependent, he went 
to JP ranee an independent, clause. 

§ 45. As regards their signification, sentences are divided 
into four classes : viz., Dedarative, Interrogative, Imperative, 
and Exclamatory. 

A Declarative Sentence is one that declares something; 
as, "It rains." 

Declarative sentences constitute the greater part of written language. 

S 41 What general name is given to these clauses ? Why ? What is meant hy 
an independent claose ? In the sentence, " To perfect his education, he went to 
fVanee,** select the dependent and the independent clause. 

1 48. As regards their signification, how are sentences divided f What is a do- 
dazatlve sentence r Qive an example. What is an interrogative sentence ? Give 
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An Interrogative Sentence is one that asks a question ; 
as, " Does it rain ? " 

Interrogative sentences are generally introduced by the interrogaiive 
pronouns, who, uihich, or what ; or, by the auxiliaries, do, am, have, shall, 
may, &c.; as, "Who is there ?"—" What is truth?"— "-Am I right?" 
—"May we go?" 

An Imperative Sentence is one that expresses a com- 
mand, an exhortation, an entreaty, or permission ; as, '^ Let 
it rain." 

Imperative sentences are generally introduced by a verb In the hn- 
perative mood, let being often used for that purpose : as, " Go in peace." 
— " Let him arise." 

As already remarked, the subject of an imperative sentence is often 
imderstood ; thus, in the above sentences, thou understood is the subject 

An Exclamatory Sentence is one that exclaims some- , 
thing ; as, " How it rains ! " 

The adverb how and the adjective pronoun wTiat are often used to in- 
troduce exclamatory sentences ; as, " How dead the vegetable kingdom 
lies ! "—"What a bereavement I " 

It is a nice point, in the case of some sentences introduced by or con- 
taining the word what, to determine whether they are exclamatory or m- 
terrogatlve ; as, " Unhappy man that I am, what have I done I " In such 
cases, judge from the context whether an answer is expected : if so, the 
sentence is interrogative ; if not, exclamatory. 

§ 46. As regards their construction, sentences are divided 
into two classes. Simple and Compound. 

Simple Sentences are such as have but one member. 
(See §41.) 

(Compound Sentences are such as have two or more mem- 
bers. 

an example. How are interrogative sentences generally introduced ? What is an 
imperative sentence ? Give an example. How are imperative sentences gener- 
ally introduced f What verb is often used for this purpose ? What is said of the 
subject of these sentences ? What is an exclamatory sentence ? Give an exam- 
ple. With what words are exclamatory sentences often introdaced ? With what 
are they sometimes liable to be confounded ? What is the rale for deciding when 
a sentence is exclamatory and when interrogative ? 

§ 46. As regards their construction, how are sentences divided ? What arc 
Mmple sentences ? What are compound sentences ? What may a simple sentence 
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A sentence may be simple, and yet contain any of the above depend- 
ent clauses. It may have two grammatical subjects connected by a con- 
junction, or a compound predicate, and yet be a simple sentence; as, 
*^ Humility and modesty are cardinal virtues, and can not be too much 
cultivated." A compound sentence must have two members wholly in- 
dependent of each other . in construction, each having its own subject 
and predicate. A slight change in the above example will make it a 
compound sentence, the difference between the two consisting not in 
meaning, but simply in form ; thus, ** Humility and modesty are cardinal 
Tirtues ; they can not be too much cultivated." 



ORAL EXERCISE. 

Point out the sentences wHcb compose the following 
extract, and state with regard to each, whether it is declarar 
tive, interrogative, imperative, or exclamatory ; also, whether 
simple or compound. If simple, state what is the subject 
(both grammatical and logical), and what the predicate. 
Analyze the compound sentences into their members, and 
state the subject and predicate of each. 

Point out and name any of the above clauses that niay 

occur, and mention the leading clause on which each depends. 

Example. — The first stanza given below constitutes a simple impera- 
tive sentence. The first line is an independent clause, inasmuch as it 
makes sense by itself. The second line is a participial clause, since it 
contains the participle filled. The last two lines constitute an adverbial 
clause, in which is embraced the relative clause, that heal the murmuring 
waUcg like autumn rain. Thou understood, being nominative to the lead- 
ing verb let, is the grammatical subject ; and the logical also, inasmuch 
as there are no limiting terms. The whole stanza, as it stands, is the 
predicate. 

THE CROWDED STBEET. 

^ Let me move slowly through the street^ 
Filled with an ever-shifting train, 
Amid the sound of steps that beat 

The murmuring walks like autumn rain. 

eontatn f What must a compound sentence contain f Give an example of a slm 
pie sentence, and show how, by a slight change, it may be converted Into a com- 
pound one. 
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How fast the flitting figures come! 

The mild, the fierce, the stony face; 
Some bright with thoughtless smiles, and some 

Where secret tears have left their trace. 

They pass, to toil, to strife, to rest; 

To halls in which the feast is spread; 
To chambers where the funeral guest 

In silence sits beside the dead. 



And some to happy homes repair, 

Where children, pressmg cheek to cheek. 

With mute caresses shall declare 
The tenderness they can not speak. 

And some who walk in calmness here, 
Shall shudder as they reach the door. 

Where one who made their dwelling dear, 
Its flower, its light, is seen no more. 

Youth, with pale cheek and slender fram€^ 
And dreams of greatness in thine eye, 

Goest thou to build an early name,- 
Or early in the task to die ? 

Keen son of trade, with eager brow. 
Who is now fluttering in thy snare ? 

Thy golden fortunes — ^tower they now. 
Or melt the glittering spires in air? 

Who of this crowd to-night shall tread 
The dance till daylight gleams again ? 

Who sorrow o*er the untimely dead? 
Who writhe in throes of mortal pain? 

Some, famine-struck, shall think how long 
The cold, dark hours, how slow the light 

And some, who flaunt amid the throng, 
Shall hide in dens of shame to-night 

Each where his tasks or pleasures call. 
They pass, and heed each other not. 

There is who heeds, who holds them all 
Li His large love and boundless thoughts 

These struggling tides of life that seem 
In wayward, aimless course to tend. 

Are eddies of the mighty stream 
That rolls to its appointed end.** 



V 
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LESSON XIII. 

CAPITAL LETTEBS. 



§ 47. Leitebs are divided into two classes, known as 

Small Letters (a, b, a, /) and Capitals (A, B, tj/, ^^. 

The former constitute the great bulk of all kinds of printed 
or written matter. Capitals, however, are employed in cer- 
tain cases at the commencement of words, for the purpose 
of attracting special attention. 

It was formerly the custom, both in writing and printing, 
to begin every noun with a capital, and such is still the 
practice in the Grerman language. This custom, however, 
conducing to no useful end, has very properly been laid 
aside; and at the present day the use of capitals is confined 
to such cases as fall imder the following rules. 

BIJLES FOB THE ITSE OF CAPITAL LETTEBS. 

§ 48. Rule L — ^Begin with a capital the first word of 
every sentence. 

§ 49. Rule II. — Begin with capitals all proper nouns, 
and titles of office, honor, and respect ; as, JRome^ Myrtle 
Avenue^ Mr. Chairman, Dr. Franklin, Gen. Washington, 
dear Sir. 

§ 60. Under this head fall adjectives, as well as common nouns, when 
joined to proper nouns for the purpose of expressing a title ; as, Alex 
ander the Otiat^ Charles the Bald^ Kitig William, Good Queen Bess. 

1 47. How are letters dfTided T Which constitute the greater part of all printed 
matter? Where and for what purpose are capitals employed? What custom 
fbrmeriy prevailed ? 

|4S. Repeat Bale I. 

1 49. Repeat Rule II. Give examples.* 

I flO. What adjectives and common noons fitU under this rule f 



* Nora.— H«rMJl«r, wbai an czampt* b chrm la Ulutntion of • 
tPMftfed t»««|Mt tt wltt0Bt lu Mag nquind by ft^teial qoMtiOB. 
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§ 61. When the title is employed without the proper name, if used 
in addressing a person, commence it with a capital ; if not, in which 
case it will be preceded by the article they commence it with a small let- 
ter. Thus : " £in^y live forever ! " — " The king soon after resigned 
his crown." When used without reference to a particular individual, 
such titles are common nouns and must commence with small letters ; 
as, " A king is no better than his subjects," 

§ 52. The same principle applies to the words mountain^ rivery gulf^ 
&c. When joined to proper nouns, either with or without a preposition 
between, they must begin with capitals ; as, (lie, Bocky MouniainSy the 
Mississijyn River^ Hudsim^s Bay^ the Gulf of Guineaj the Cape of Good 
HopCy the hie of Man. When used by themselves, though with refer- 
ence to particular objects, they must commence with small letters ; as; 
** These mountains are covered with snow." 

§ 53. The words norths east, south, and west, and their compounds 
north-east, &c., when nouns, referring to certain districts of country or 
the people that inhabit them, begin with capitals ; when noims, refer- 
ring to a point of the compass, and generally when adjectives, they 
commence with small letters. Thus: "The South generally opposed 
the bill"—" The wind is from the «ott^i."— " Florida is south-wesC of New 
York." 

§ 64. Heaven, used in the singular and signifying the abode of the 
blest, must commence with a capital ; as, " Let Hsaven be your goal.*' 
In the plural, it signifies the sky and begins with a small letter ; as, 
" The heavens were overcast" 

§ 55. The names of the months and the days of the week must com- 
mence with capitals ; those of the seasons, with smaU letters ; as, May, 
Sunday, summer, 

§ 56. Rule III. — Begin with capitals all adjectives 
formed from proper nouns; as, Moman^ Spanish. Elizor 
heihan. 



§61. What rule applies to the title when used without the proper name? 
When used without reference to a particular individual, what do such titles be- 
come, and how must they commence ? 

% 52. To what words does this same principle apply ? 

§ 63. State the rule that applies to the words norths east, south, west, and their 
compounds. 

§54. How must the word Heaven commence? In the plural number, what 
does it signify, and how must it commence ? 

§ 55. How must the names of the months, the days of the week, and the sea- 
sons, commence ? 

§ 56. Bepeat Hnle HE. What is said of the usage of the French language on 
this point? 
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In this respect, the usage of the French language differs from ours. 

§ 67. Under this head fall adjectires denoting a sect or religion, 
whether formed from proper nouns or not ; as, CcUlioliCy Protestani^ Uni- 
versalist. 

§ 68. A few adjectires derived from proper nouns, used merely to 
express a quality, without reference to the names from which they are 
deriTed, begin with small letters. Thus, stentoriaiiy though derived from 
Stentor, a fabulous personage noted for the strength of his lungs, is now 
used as simply synonymous with loud and does not commence with a 
capital The word heavenly is another case in point When used in the 
sense of very grecU^ more than earthly^ it must begin with a «mall letter ; 
an initial capital is proper only when it means, WievdMLj^ pertaining to 
Heaven, We speak of the *^ heavenly beauty of a landscape *^ ; but, ** the 
Heavenly rest in store for believers ". 

§ 59. Rule IV.— Begin with capitals common nouns 
when spoken to, or spoken of, in a direct and lively manner, 
as persons. 

In these cases, usage is by no means imiform. In the inferior kinds 
of personification, for instance, where sex merely is attributed to inani- 
mate objects, a small letter must be used ; as, ** The mn sheds his beams 
upon the earth." A capital is proper only in the more vivid and glow- 
ing personifications. 

§ 60. Rule V. — Begin with a capital the first word of 
every line of poetry ; as, 

" Swans sing before they die ; 'twere no bad thing. 
Should certain persons die before they sing." 
§ 61. The only exception to this rule is in the case of humorous po- 
etry, when a word is divided at the end of a line, and a portion of it is 
carried to the beginning of the next verse : in this case, the syllables thus 
carried over must not commence with a capital As, 
" Pyrrhus, you tempt a danger high. 
When you would steal from angry li- 
oness her cubs." 

S 67. To what other adjectives does this rule apply ? 

$ 58. State the rule applicable to a few adjectives derived from proper names, 
but now used merely to express a quality, niustrate this principle In the case 
of the words stentorian and heavenly. 

S 69. Repeat Bule IV. In what cases is 1. not applicable ? 

S 60. Bepeat Bale V. 

S Gl. What is the only exception to this role? 
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g 62. Bulb VL — ^Begin with capitals all appellations of 
the Deitjy and the personal pronouns he and thou when 
standing for His name. 

Under this head are embraced adjectives which form part of the titles 
applied to the Deity ; as, " the Eternal One," " the Supreme Being ". 

§ 63. It must be obsenred that seyeral of the divine appellations are 
also used as conmion nouns, and in that case, of course, conmience with 
umall letters. This principle is illustrated in the following sentences by 
the use of the words god and providence : — ** The ffoda of the heathen bow 
before our Qod.''^ — '* Trust in Providenee,^^ — ** The providence [foreseeing 
care] of God directs every event" 

§ 64. Rule VIL — ^Begin with a capital the first word of 
a direct quotation ; that is, one that forms a complete sen 
tence hy itself and is not connected with what precedes by 
that^ ifj or an j other conjunction ; as, ^* Remember the old 
maxim : ^ Honesty is the best policy.' '' 

In such a sentence as this, ^ He has come to the conclusion that 
* honesty is the best policy '," it would be wrong to commence haneafy 
with a capital, because the quotation is introduced by ih/ot. 

§ 65. Rule VHL — Begin with a capital every noun, ad- 
jective, and verb, in the titles of books and headings of chap- 
ters ; as, " Hervey's * Meditations among the Tombs ^^\ 

In advertisements, handbills, &c., it is customary to be^ with capi- 
tals the names of the principal objects, to which it is desired to draw 
attention. 

§ 66. Rule IX. — Begin with capitals words that are the 
leading subjects of chapters, articles, or paragraphs. 

Thus, when a word is being defined, it is proper to commence it with 
a capital ; as in g 42. 

This rule leaves much to the judgment of the writer. It is not well 

I BSL Bepeat Bule VL What acUectives flUl under thi» rule ? 

1 68. How are several of the divine appellations also used ? In this case, how 
most they commence ? ninetrate this principle. 

S 64. Repeat Bole VII. If the qaotation is introduced by thai^ how most i> 
commence ? 

i 66. Bepeat Bole VHI. What Is the custom in advertisements, handbills, Ac ? 

f 66. Bepeat Rale IX. What Is said about interpreting this role too liberallj f 
Wh<)n there is doubt, w&at is the safest course? 
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to interprtt it too liberally, as has been done by some transcendentaliflts 
and imitators of German philosophers, who speak of the Me and the Not 
Me, EnUty^ the Good^ the Beauiifvl, and the like, checkering the page 
with plentiful capitals as if it were<« tur^d advertisement This is bad 
taste. Wherever there is any reasonable donbt, use a small letter. 

§ 67. Rule X. — ^The pronoun I^ and the interjection 0, 
must always be written with capitals. 

g 68. Observe the difference between the inteijections Oand oh. The 
former is used only before the names of objects addressed or invoked, is 
not immediately followed by an exdamation-point (!), and must always be 
a capital; the latter is used by itself to denote difibrent emotions of the 
mind, has an exclamation-point after it, and be^ns with* a small letter, 
except at the commencement of a sentence. 

§ 69, Rtjlb XL — ^Begin with capitals words denoting 
well-known events, historical eras, noted written instruments, 
extraordinary physical phenomena, and the like; as, the 
American Revolution^ the Middle AgeSy the Magna Charta, 
the Ovlf Stream^ the AuT(yra JBorealia. 

The object of beginning such words with capitals is to enable the 
reader to distinguish at once between the individual objects they repre- 
sent and common nouns of the same form and appearance. This must be 
done in all cases where there is liability of confusion. Thus in the sen- 
tence, '* Then cometh the Judgment," if we mean the Day of Judgment, 
judgmeni must begin with a capital, or the writer's meaning may be mis- 
understood. 

§ 70. Use a small letter in all cases where one of these 
eleven rules does not apply. When in doubt, use a small 
letter. 

§ 71. In printed matter, a style of character foimed like 
capitals, but smaller, is employed for running titles, captions 
of chapters and paragraphs (see § 212), &c. ; as. A, b, c. 
These are known as small capitals. j/.^'-^ 

% fSt, Bepeat Role X. 

S 68. What inteijections must not be conftmnded ? What must be obsenrod 
with respect \o Of What, respecting: oh t 

S eo. Bepeat Bole XI. What is gained by following this rule? IDiutrate its 
application in the sentence, '* Then cometh the Judgment" > 

S TO. When none of these roles apply, what mnst be nsed r 

S 71. In printed matter, what style of chancier is used for mnnin^ titles, &c. f 
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LESSON XIV. 

XXSSOISB ON CAPITALS.* 



In the following sentenoes, ^Pplj the rules given in the 
preceding lesson. Where a capital is improperly used, sub- 
stitute a small letter. 

Uhdir g 48. act well thy Part ayoid the appearance of Evil, wat^ 
and Pray, labor Conquers all Things, what a heart-rending Scene! 
has honor left the world ? thou art mortal truth is mighty, whither 
can I fly ? what a disappointment I 

Under § 49. charles martel defeated the saracens. what has become 
of the noohegans, the pequots, the iroquois, the mohawks, and the hun- 
dred other powerful tribes that lived east (ms g 68) of the mississippi 
when our fathers landed at plymouth and Jamestown ? Iceland belongs 
to denmark. sir william herschel was bom in 1738, at hanover, in ger- 
many. 

Under g 60. edward the elder succeeded his father, alfred the great, 
on the throne of england. John lackland usurped tiie crown of his 
Brother, richard The Uon-hearted, during the absence of the latter in the 
holy land. 

Under g 61, 62. great king, forgive me. the king hastily took horse 
and fled to london. An emperor, after all, is but a man. dukes, earls, 
counts, and Knights, flocked to the crusades {tee g 69). The amazon is 
the lai^est River in the World, mountains and oceans shall waste away. 
The Pyrenees form the Boundary between irance and Spain. These 
Mountains are infested by daring Banditti. 

Under g 68, 64, 66. as far as the east is from the west, as far as 
heaven is from Earth, so far is Vice from Yurtue, Truth from Falsehood, 
our winter oonsiBts of three months, december, January, and february. 
The senator has spoken for the west ; let him understand that the west 
is capable of speaking for itself, an east wind often brings a Storm. 
Last tuesday the wind was north-west 

^ Under g 66, 67. most of the frendi peasants bdong to the roman cath- 
olic church. The reign of queen anne is generally admitted to have 
t>een the augustan age of english literature, in civilization and Refine- 
inent christian lands far surpass mohammedan and pagan countries. 

Under g 68. The north american Indians endure the tortures of their 
demies with Stofpal fortitude, beau brummell's tastes were decidedly 

♦ Note to the TsjL0HBB.^7he portions of this book headed Bxerccsb may 
he either refuted omlly or written out, as the teacher prefers. The latter method, 
however, in the author's opinion, la attended with great advantages over the 
*^er, which ^dU more than make up fbr the additional time It may consume. 
When required to write these tasks, the student is not only Ukely to receive amuch 
more durable hnpresslon of the principles Illustrated, W Is %t the same time ex- 
erclsed in orthography and penmanship, and forms, from thp cjose observation 
or wpjds thus required, an Invalnable habit of precision. 
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epicurean, a Platonic attachment subsisted between petrarch and laura. 
A long face and puritanical demeanor are no proofs of a man's piety, 
diesbach discovered the process of making Prussian blue. 

Under § 69, 60. Fiercely grim war uni'olds his flag. The moon can 
infuse no warmth into her rays. 

honor, thou blood-stained god (§ 68) I at whose red altar 
sit war and homicide, oh (§ 68) to what madness 
will insult drive thy votaries I 

humility herself, divinely mild, 

sublime religion's meek and modest child. 

peace, thy olive wand extend, 
and bid wild war his ravage end, 
man with brother man to meet, 
and as a brother kindly Greet 

UiroxB § 61. 

Her ch^fcs were ros- 
y, and so was her nose ; , 
And her hat 
Was of sat- 
in, and dirty at that 

Under 8 62, 68. how comprehensive is the providence of god ; he 
orders all things for his Creatures' Good, those who trust in providence, 
He will not desert' omnipotent creator, all-wise, eternal being, thou 
keepest us from day to day I In the latter days the comforter shall 
come. 

Under § 64. What sound advice is conveyed in Bion's Maxim : 
** know Thyself.*' If ** a tree is known by its Fruit ", as our saviour said, 
what must we think of uncharitable christians ? 

Under § 66. Burke's " philosophical inquiry into the origin of our 
Ideas of the sublime and beautiful," and alison's " essays on the nature 
and principles of taste ", are standard text-books on the subjects of which 
they respectively treat sismondi's " historical view of the literature of 
the south of europe " is a work well worthy of careful study. 

Under § 67, 68. i banished — i, a roman senator ! beware, o treacher- 
ous people I i have reasoned, i have threatened, i have prayed ; and yet 
thou art not moved, o hard-hearted man. oh for a lodge in some vast 
wilderness ! whither, oh whiter can i go ? 

Under § 69. the wars of the roses desolated england between the 
years 1466 and 1486. the invincible armada, fitted out by the Spaniards 
against england, was the largest naval armament that europe ever saw. 
the flight df mohammed from mecca, known in history as the hegira, took 
place 622 a. d., and is the era from which the arabians and persians still 
compute their time, the norman conquest was the means of introducing 
chivaliy and the feudal sybtem into England. 



P AET n. 

PUNCTUATION. 
LESSSON XV. 

PRINCIPLES OP THE AET. 

§ 72. Punctuation is the art of dividing written kn- 
guage by points, in order that the relations of words and 
clauses may be plainly seen, and their meaning be readily 
undeistood. 

In spoken language, these relations are sufficiently indicated by the 
pauses and inflections of the voice ; but, as written language has xio such 
aids, it is necessary to supply the deficiency with arbitrary marks. 

§ 73. The andents originally wrote their manuscripts 
without marks or divisions of any kind. Points are said to 
have been first used about 200 b. c, by Aristophanes, a gram- 
marian of Alexandria, but did not come into general use for 
several centuries. The modem system of punctuation was 
invented by Manutius, a learned printer who flourished in 
Venice at the commencement of the sixteenth century. To 
him we are indebted for developing the leading principles 

S 72. What Is punctnation f How are the relations of words and danses in- 
dicated in spoken language ? 

% 78. How did the ancients write their nmnuBcripts ? When and by whom 
were points inrented ? How long before they came into general use ? By whom 
was the modem system dcrised ? When and where did the inyentor lite t 
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of ihe art, though in some of their details they have since 
that time undergone considerable modification. 

§ 74 Punctuation does not generally receive in educa- 
tional institutions the attention its importance demands ; and 
hence in the case of otherwise well-informed persons, there 
is too often a lack of accurate and practical information on 
this subject. Even those who have made literary pursuits a 
profession, have regarded this important art* as altogether 
beneath their notice, and leave their manuscripts to be sup- 
plied with points entirely at the discretion of the printer. 
As there is no man at whose hands business or friendship 
does not require an occasional letter, so there is none that 
ought not to be able, by a proper use of points, to make his 
meaning intelligible ; particularly since the art is simple in 
itself^ is foimded on the principles of grammar, and often 
admirably illustrates the latter science. 

§ 75. Pimctuation not only serves to make an author's 
meaning plain, but often saves it from being entirely miscon- 
ceived. There are many cases in whidi a change of points 
completely alters the sentiment. 

Ab English statesman once took advantage of this fact to free him- 
self from an embarrassing position. Haying charged an officer of gov- 
enmie&t with dishonestj, he was required by Parliament, nnder a he&rj 
penaUj, publicly to retract the accusation in the House of Commons. 
At the appointed time he appeared with a written recantation, which ho 
read aloud as follows : " I said he was dishonest, it is true ; ajid I am 
sorry for it" This was satisfactory; but what was the surprise of Par. 
liament, the following day, to see the retraction printed in the papers 
thus : <* I said he was dishonest ; it is true, and I am sorry for it ! '* By 
a simple transposition of the comma and semicolon, the ii^^ous slan- 
derer represented himself to the country, not only as having made no 
recantation, but even as having rdterated the charge in the very face of 
Parliament 

§ 76. It is frequently objected to the study of Punctua- 

S 71 What 10 said of the general neglect of ponctaation ? Why ought a 
knowledge of the art to be possesBed by all ? 

S tSr What does punctuation often prevent ? How may a complete change of 
iwitfment fbeqnently be made ? Bepeat an anecdote illastrative of this fkct 
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tion that good usage differs widely in this respect, and it is 
therefore impossible to lay down any fixed rules on the sub^ 
ject. To a certain extent it is true that usage differs. Punc- 
tuation is an art in which there is great room for the exercise 
of taste ; and tastes vrill be found to vary in this, as well as in 
every thing else. Yet it is equally true that, as an art, it is 
founded on certain great and definite principles ; and that, 
while considerable latitude is allowed in the application of 
these, whatever directly violates them is wrong and inadmis- 
sible. As well might it be ai^ed that the study of rhetoric 
is imnecessaiy, because different authors use different styles 
of expression ; or, that there are no grammatical principles 
from which to deduce rules, because even in celebrated au- 
thors we have frequent instances of fialse syntax. The faults 
of others, whether in grammar or Punctuation, should not 
be seized on by any one as an excuse for his own ignorance ; 
but should rather lead him to redoubled diligence, that he 
may avoid the rock on which they have split. 

§ 77. Old grammarians taught that points were used 
merely as aids to reading ; and that, when the pupil came to 
a comma, he should stop tiU he could coimt one^ when to a 
semicolon, till he could say one^ two^ &a ; and some writers, 
in accordance with this principle, use points, without refer- 
ence to sentential structure, wherever they wish the reader 
to pause, determining what mark is to be employed solely 
by the* length of the pause required. From such a system 
grave errors necessarily result. However convenient it may 
be to give such instructions to a child when beginning to 
read, it will soon be found that, if he remembers them and 
carries them out, he will not only constantly violate the prin- 
ciples of elocution, but will for the most part fail to under- 
stand the meaning of the sentences he enunciates. Punctu- 

§ 76. What objection is f^eqneDtly made to the stndy of pnnctnation ? Does 
usage differ ? For what is there great room ? On what, neyertheless, Is the art 
founded ? Is there any gronnd for the objection f 

1 77. What did old grammarians teach with regard to points ? What will rt- 
snlt from ^nyin^ oat such system ? What connectloD is there between puuo* 
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atioa is entirely independent of elocution. Its primary ob- 
ject is to bring out the writer's meaning, and so £ar only is it 
an aid to the reader. Rhetorical pauses occur as frequently 
where points are not foimd as where they are ; and for a 
learner to depend for these on commas and semicolons would 
effectually prevent his becoming a good reader, just as the 
use of such marks wherever a cessation of the voice is re- 
quired would completely obscure a writer's meaning. This 
may be seen by comparing a passage properly punctuated 
with the same passage pointed as its delivery would require. 

PfeoPKRLT PuwCTiTATED. The pcople of the United States hare justly 
sapposed that the policy of protecting their industry against foreign 
le^lation and foreign industry was fully settled, not by a single act, but 
by repeated and deliberate acts of government, performed at distant and 
finsquent interrals. 

Punctuated for Dklitkrt. The people of the United States, have 
justly supposed, that the policy, of protecting their industry, against for- 
eign legislation and foreign industry, was fully settled ; not, by a single 
act ; but, by repeated and deliberate acts of government, performed, ai 
distant and frequent intervals. 

From a paragraph punctuated like the last, little mean- 
ing can be gathered. 

§ 78. Let the following principles with regard to Punc- 
tuation be constantly borne in mind : — 

L Points must be placed without reference to rhetorical 
pauses. In the expression yes^ sir, if we consulted delivery 
we would place no point after yes ; grammar, however, re- 
quires a comma there. 

n. The principal use of points is to separate words and 
clauses, and indicate the degree of connection between them. 
Thus, clauses between which the connection is dose must be 
separated by commas ; those in which it is more remote, by 
semicolons. 

HL Points are also used to indicate what part of speech 

toatlon and elocution ? How does a passage properly punctuated compare with 
the same passage pointed for delivery ? 

f 78. What must not be consulted in the use of pobits f What is the prindpal 
Qie of points? What else are they employed to indicate? lUustiate this with the 
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a word is. Thus, aJiame is in most sentences a noun or verb ; 
if used as an interjection, it has an exclamation-point after 
it, to denote the feet — shame! 

IV. Another office they perform by showing to what class 
a sentence belongs. Thus, " Gteorge is well," followed by a 
period, is a declarative sentence, asserting that Gteorge is in 
good health :. followed by an interrogation-point, it is an in* 
terrogative sentence, and implies belief that he is well, to- 
gether with an inquiry whether it is not so ; in other words, 
it is equivalent to " George is well ; is he not ?" This im- 
portant difference of meaning can be conveyed in no other 
way than by the use respectively of the period and interro- 
gation-point. 

V. Points are also employed to indicate a sudden transi- 
tion or break in the construction or meaning. Thus, where 
a sentence is suddenly interrupted or broken off, a dash is 
placed ; as, " Woe to the destroyer I woe to the ." 

VI. Finally, they are used to denote the omission of 
words. Such is the office of the commas in the following 
sentence : " Reading maketh a fiill man ; conference, a ready 
man ; writing, an exact man.'* The verb mdkeih being left 
out in the last two clauses, commas are inserted to denote 
the omissions. 

Vn. Never introduce a point unless you have some posi- 
tive rule for so doing. Whenever there is any reasonable 
doubt as to the propriety of employing the comma, do not 
use it. The tendency of punctuators at the present day is 
to introduce too many points. 

VHL Be guided by rules and principles, no matter how 
many or how few points they may require. Sentences may 
be so constructed as to need points after almost every word ; 
while others, even of some length, require no division at all. 

vord shame. What other office do th^ perform f Show this with the sentence, 
** George is well/* What do they Areqnentlj indicate in the constraction or mean- 
ing? What else are they need tc denote ? When there is donht as to the pro- 
prietj of employing a comma, what is the safest conrse ? What is the tendency 
•f pnnctoators at the present day r What is stated under the eighth head respect 
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IX Remember that ^^drcumstanoes alter cases **; and 
that, therefore, a mode of pointiDg which is accurate in a 
short sentence may not, in a long one, be either tasteful or 
even strictly correct. We shall revert to this subject from 
time to time hereafter. 

§ 79. The characters used jn Punctuation are as fol- 
lows : — 

Period, , Semicolon, • 

Intbbbogation-point, P Comma, 

EXCLAMATIOK-POINT, I DaSH, — ' 

Colon, : Pabenthxses, ( ) 

Bbackets, [ ] 

We shall proceed to take these up in turn. Careful attention to the 
rules, and partlculaily to the examples that illustrate them, will, it is 
bdiered, enable the writer to punctuate with propriet j every sentence 
that can occur. If^ after diligent trial, he finds himself unable to do 
this in the case of anj sentence of his own composition, he is advised to 
look over it carefully, to see if he has not violated some principle of 
rhetoric or grammar. Punctuating often leads to the detection of such 
errors. 



LESSON XVL 

THE PEBIOD. 



4 



§ 80. The word Peeiod is derived from the Greek lan- 
guage, and means a circuit. This name is given to the full 
stop (.), because it is placed after a complete circuit of 
words. The period is found in manuscripts of a compara- 
tively early date, and was in use before any other point. 

big the fteqnency and paucity of points in a sentence ? According to the ninth 
bead, what is to be regarded in ponctnating a sentence ? 

S 79. Name the chaiacters used in ponctoation. What adylce is given to the 
writer, when he finds difllcnlty in ponctnating a sentence of his own composition ? 

S 80. Ohre the derivation and meaning of tbe word peHoO. Why is the AJl 
■taip so called r When did the period oone into nsef 
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1^ § 81. RtTLE L — ^A period must be placed after every de- 
daratiye and imperative sentence ; as, " Honesty is the best 
policy.'*— "Fear God." 

These eentences haying been defined m § 46, it is presumed no diffi- 
culty will be experienced in recognizing them, or in determining how 
much of a paragraph must be taken to compose them. As soon as a 
passage makes complete sense, if it is at the same time independent of 
what follows in construction and not closely connected with it in mean- 
ing, the sentence is complete ; and, if it be declarative or imperatiYe^ 
must close with a period. 

§ 82. The degree of closeness in the connectioQ is a matter which 
must be left somewhat to individual judgment ; and this degree, it may 
be remarked, is often the only criterion which a writer has to guide him 
in deciding between periods and colons, colonr and semicolons, semico- 
lons and commas. No rule can be laid down that will cover every case ; 
but one or two principles may be stated, as applicable to most of the 
cases that occur in practice. 

I. Words, clauses, and members, united by a coi\junction, are re- 
garded as more closely connected than those between which the conjunc- 
tion is omitted. Thus : " Truth is the basis of every virtua Its pre- 
cepts should be religiously obeyed.'* It is not improper to divide this 
passage into two distinct sentences, and to separate them with a period. 
If, however, we introduce a conjunction between them, we make the con- 
nection closer, and should not use a higher point than a semicolon. 
<« Truth is the basis of every virtue; and its precepts should be re- 
ligiously obeyed." 

n. A dause containing a relative pronoun is more closely connected 
with the one containing the antecedent^ than the same chiuse would be 
if a personal or demonstrative pronoun were substituted for the relative. 
" At this critical moment, Murat was ordered to charge with his indom- 
itable cavalry ; which movement having been performed with his usual 
gallantry, the issue of the battle was no longer doubtful'* By changing 
vihMh to <^>, we diminish the connection between the two parts, and 
may punctuate differently. ** At this critical moment, Murat wtts ordered 
to charge with hb indcmiitable cavalry. This movement, &c." 

I SI. Hepeat Bole I. How ie it determined when a sentence Is complete t 
% 83. What Is said of the degree of cloBoness In the connection ? What efllect 
does the omiBsion of a conjunction between words, clauses, and members, have 
on the closeness of the connection ? Does a relative or a demonstrative pronoun 
inttitute a closer connection between the parts of a sentence? HhiBtRfcte thla. 
Bow dOBB a portion of a sentnce containing a distlnok 8id||«ct of its o^m caB» 
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UL A porUon of a sentence that has a distinct subject of its own is 
less closely connected with the rest, than such a part as depends for its 
subject on some preceding clause. Thus, m the sentence, '* Truth is the 
basis of every virtue ; and its precepts should be religiously obeyed/' a 
semicolon is placed after mriue^ because a new nominative, preeepU, is 
introduced into ihe final member. If we keep truth as the subject, the 
connection will be closer, and we must substitute a comma for the semi- 
colon after virtue; as, "Truth is the basis of every virtue, and should 
be cherished by all." 

It follows from the above remarks that it is noi proper to place a 
period immediately before a conjunction which closely connects what 
followsywith what precedes. This is frequently done in the translation 
of -'the Scriptures, where we have verse after verse commencing with 
' and; but it is not authorized by good modem usi^e. In such cases, 
dther the passage so introduced ought to form part of the preceding sen- 
tence, and be separated from it only by a colon or semicolon ; or else, if 
this is hnpracticable on accoimt of the great length or intricacy it would 
involve, the following sentence should be remodelled in such a way as to 
commence with some other word. These remarks apply to all conjunc- 
tions that form a decided eonneeiion between the parts ; such as merely 
signify to continue the narrative^ and imply no connection with what pre- 
cedes, may without impropriety introduce a new sentence. 

As the substance of the preceding paragraph, we may lay down the 
following general rule, remembering that there are occasional excep- 
tions: — ^A sentence should not commence with the conjunctions andjfor^ 
or hotoever; but may do so with but, now, and moreover. 

EXAMPLES. 

** Friendship is not a source of pleasure only ; it is also a source of duty : 
and of the responsibilities it imposes we should never be unmindfuL'* 
Here €md intimately connects the two members, and a period must 
not precede it 

^ There is only one species of misery which friendship can not comfort, 
the misery of atrocious guilt ; for there are no pangs but those of 
conscience that sympathy does not alleviate." Here for unplies so 
close a connection that a period is inadmissible before it. 

pare in doseneas of connection with one that depends for its sut^ect on some 
preceding danse ? Give an example. 

Where is it improper to place a period ? In what book do we frequently And 
sentences commencing with and/ What two remedies are suggested for sudi 
cases ? To what conJuictionB do these remarks apply ? What conJmictionB may 
with propriety commence a new sentence ? Is It ever proper to begin a ■entenos 
with ami/ Inwhatcaser 
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** Then cried they aU agftin; saying) Not this man, but Barabbas. Now 
Barabbas was a robber/' In this passage it is right to precede now 
with a period, because this word does not imply connection, but means 
simply to continue ike narratioe^ to go on, 

* Domitian was a low, cruel, and sensual wretch, whose highest pleasure 
consisted in maiming helpless flies, whose mind was paralyzed by 
sloth, whose soul was surfeited with disgusting gluttony, whose heart 
was dead to every generous impulse, and whose conscience was seared 
by crime. And this was the emperor of Rome, the controller of the 
world's destinies.'' Here a period may be placed before and. Sen- 
tences in which, as in this, and does not closely connect, but is simply 
equivalent to now^ as used in the preceding example, constitute an ex- 
ception to the general rule, and admit a period before and. 

§ 83. From Remark II. it follows that a period must not separate a 
relative clause from its antecedent It would, therefore, be wrong to 
substitute periods for semicolons In the following sentence: " Thdre are 
men whose powers operate in leisure and in retirement, and whose intel- 
lectual vigor deserts them in conversation ; whom merriment confuses, 
and objection disconcerts; whose bashfulness restrains their exertion, 
and suffers them not to speak till the time of speaking is past." 

j § 84. BuLE n.— ^A period must be placed after every 
"^breviated word; as, Dr. Geo. F. Johnson^ F. JR. 8. 

§ 85. The period in this case merely indicates the abbreviation, and 
does not take the place of other stops. The punctuation must be the 
same as if no such period were employed ; as, " My clerk put the letter 
in the P. 0. ; there can be no mistake about it," *^ Horace Jones, jr., 
M. D., LL. D." 

§ 86. When, however, an abbreviated word ends a sentence, only one 
period must be used ; for an example, see the close of the preceding par- 
agraph. 

§ 87. Under this head faU Roman capitals and small letters, when 
used for figures ; as, " Charles I. was the son of James L" 

§ 88. An important exception to this rule must be noted. When an 
abbreviated word is of such constant occurrence that, without reference 
to the word from which it comes, it is itself considered as a component 
part of our language, no period is placed after it Thus, it would be wrong 
to put a period after eve abbreviated from evening^ or hack from hackney. 

% 88. What must a period in no case separate f 

$ 84. Repeat Rule IL 

1 85. In this case what does the period indicate? Hnst it take the place of 
other stops ? 

S 86, In what case, however, is there an exception ? 

S 87. When must the Roman capitals and small letters be followed by periods,, 
under this rule? 

f 8& What laige dass of abbreviated words oonstltiite an ezception to fliis role r*^ 
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§ 89. So, when the first syllable of a ChriBtian or giren name is used, 
not as an abbreviation of the latter, but as a familiar substitute for it, no 
period must be employed ; a's, ** Ben Jonson ''. 

For a comprehensive list of abbreviations, see Table at the close oi 
the volume. 

EXERCISE I. 

Insert periods in the following sentences, wherever re- 
quired by the above rules : — 

A graphic description of this scene may be found in Gibbon's Hist of 
the Dec and Fall of the Rom Em, vol ii, chap 6 

Mrs Felicia Hemans was bom in Liverpool, Eng; and died at Dublin, 
1885, A.D, 

Messrs, GJtiongman and €k»»have received a note from the Oor.Sec of 
the Nat^ipwreck Soc, informing them of the loss of one of their ves- 
sels off the N^E coast of S«A, at 8 p.m, on the 20th of Jan, 
^ James YI of' Scotland became Jas I of England 

EXERCISE II. 

In the following extract all the stops are inserted except 
periods. The pupil is required to introduce these points 
wherever they are needed, and to begin each new sentence 
with a capital. 

THE GROTTO OF ADELSBCTBG. 

** This great natural curiosity lies about thirty miles from the Adrir 
atic, back in the Friuli Mountains, near the province of Cariola«.we 
arrived at the nearest tavern at three in the afternoon; and, subscribing 
our names upon the magistrate's books, took four guides and the re< 
quisite number of torches, and started on foot a half hour's walk brought 
us to a large rushing stream, which, after turning a mill, disappeared with 
violence into the mouth of a broad cavern sunk in the base of a moun- 
tain an iron gate opened on the nearest side ; and, lighting our torches, 
we rec^ved an ad(Ution of half a dozen men to our party of guides, and 
entered we descended for ten or fifteen minutes through a capacious gal- 
lery of rock, up to the ankles in mud, and feeling continually the drippings 
exuding from the roof^ till by the echoing murmurs of dashing water wo 
found ourselves approaching the bed of a subterraneous river we soon 
emerged in a vast cavern, whose height, though we had twenty torches, 
was lost in the darkness the river rushed dimly below us, at the depth of 
perhaps fifty feet, partially illuminated by a row of lamps, hung on a slight 
wooden bridge by which we were to cross to the opposite side 

<* We came after a while to a deeper descent)lMBh opened into a 
magnificent and spacious hall it is called ** the ball-room ", and is used a4 

>»■---■ r - • 

1 89. What exoeptloiiiefers to certain Ohzistiaa or given 
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•ncli once a year, on the oocasion of a certain Illyrian feast the floor has 
been cleared of stalagmites, the roof and sides are ornamented beyond 
all art with glittering spars, a natural gallery with a balustrade of sta- 
lactites contains the orchestra, and side-rooms are all around where sup- 
per might be laid and dressing-rooms offered in the style of a palace I 
can imagine nothing more magnificent than such a scene a literal descrip- 
tion of it even would read like a fedry tale 

** A little farther on, we came to a perfect representation of a water- 
fall the impregnated water had fallen on a declivity, and, with a sli^tly 
ferruginous tinge of yellow, poured over in the most natural resemblance 
to a cascade after a rain we proceeded for ten or fifteen minutes, and 
found a small room like a chapel, with a pulpit in which stood one of the 
guides, who gave us, as we stood beneaUi, an Illyrian exhortation, there 
was a soundmg-board above, and I have seen pulpits in old Gothic 
churches that seemed, at a first glance, to have less method in their ar- 
chitecture the last thing we reached was the most beautiful, from the 
cornice of a long gallery hung a thin, translucent sheet of spar, in the 
graceful and waving folds of a curtain ; with a lamp behind, the hand 
could be seen through any part of it.it was perhaps twenty feet in 
lengUi, and hung five or six feet down from the roof of the cavern |the 
most singular part of it was the fringe, a ferruginous stain ran through 
it from one end to the other, with the exactness of a drawn line ; and 
thence to the curving edge a most delicate rose-teint faded gradually 
down, like the last flush of sunset through a silken curtain^ad it been 
a work of art, done in alabaster and stained with the pencil, it would 
have been thought admirable, 

" The guide wished us to proceed, but our feet were wet, and the air 
of the cavern was too chill we were at least /our milesy they told us, f^m 
the entrance, having walked briskly for upwards of two hours,the grotto 
is said to extend ten miles under the mountains, and has never been 
thoroughly explored* parties have started with provisions, and passed 
forty-eight hours in it without finding the extremity, it seems to me that 
any city I ever saw might be concealed in its cavemsj have often tried 
to conceive of the grottos of Antiparos, and the celebrated caverns of our 
own country ; but I received here an entirely new idea of die possibility 
of space under ground, there is no conceiving it unseen^the river emerges 
on the other side of the moimtain, seven or dght iniles from its &8t 
entrance!* 



LESSON XVII. 

USTEBBOGATION-POINT. — EXdAMATION-POrBTr. 

T§ 90. RiJLK L — ^An interrogation-point must be plaoed 

after every interrogative sentence, member, and clause, 

^ ■,■-.■■■■ . .. -■ II I ■■ ,. ,.,i. ,11 ^ 

1 9a Bepeat Bote Im nlMliig to the use of the interrcBatkm-iiollik 
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EXAMPLES. 

. L — Afkr an interrogative wntence. — " Are we not mortal ? " 
II. — After an inUrrogative member, — " Our earthly pilgrimage is nearly 

finished ; shall we not, then, think of eternity ? " 
PT- — After an interrogative clause^ — " As we must soon die (who knows 

but this very night?), we should fix our thoughts on eternity." 

§ 91. Some sentences which are declarative in form are really inter- 
rogative (see § *!Sy Remark lY.), and must of coarse be closed wkh inter- 
rogation-points. Thus the sentence, ^ Tou will remam all night," is de- 
clarative in form, and, followed by a period. Indicates a positive announce- 
nient of the &ct If intended as an indirect question, however, (** Ton 
will remain all night, will you not f ") it must be followed by an interro- 
gationrpoint 

§ 92. After sentences which merely assert that a question has been 
asked, a period must be placed, unless the exact words of the question 
are given ; in this case, an interrogation-point takes the place of a period, 
and must stand before the quotation-points enclosing the question. As, 
" They asked me whether I would return." — " They asked me, * Will yon 
i«tum?»" 

So, if a question is introduced into the middle of a sentence, in the 
exact words in which it was asked, an interrogation-point must be placed 
before the last quotation-points, the following word must commence with 
a small letter, and the remainder of the sentence must be punctuated as 
it would be if no quoted clause were introduced ; as, " These frequent 
and lamentable catastrophes ask the question, * Are you prepared to 
die ? * with startling emphasis." The clauses of such sentences, how- 
ever, are capable of a decidedly better arrangement; as will be seen by 
the following alteration : " These frequent and lamentable catastrophes 
ask, with startling emphasis, the question, *Are you prepared to 
difp?'" 

yf § 93. Rule IL — ^An exclamation-point must be placed 
affter every exclamatory sentence, member, clause, and ex- 



191. What fhrm have some interrogative sentences f How must they be 
closed f mustrate this. 

% 9S. state the principle relating to sentences irtiich merely declare that a 
question has been asked. How must we punctuate questions Introduced into the 
middle of a sentence ? How is the rest of the sentence to be pofaited ! What is 
■aid respectlBg the arrangement of such sentences ? 

%9d. BepwitBahiIL,mlfctagtotfaBii8eoftheeTCl mn attn n^ potot> 
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SXAHPLES. 

L Afler an exclamatory aerUenee. — *^ How slow yon tiny ressel plou^ 

the main I *' 
n. AJter an exdamaiory member. — "The clock is striking midnight; 

how suggestive and solemn is the sound I " 
IIL After an exclamaiory daute, — " We buried him (with what intense 
and heart-rending sorrow !) on the field which his life-blood had c<nb- 
secrated." 
lY. Afltr exdamaJUmf ea^premom.-^^ Consummate horror ! guilt without 
a name r' 



§ 94. From the above examples it will be seen that the interroga- 
tion-point and exdamation-point do not always denote the same degree 
of separation, but are used when the connection is dose as well as when 
it is remote. Thus, in Examples I. and II. they are placed after propo- 
sitions making complete sense, and indicate as entire separation from 
what follows as would be denoted by a period. In the last example, 
on the contrary, the exclamation-points are by no means equivalent, in 
this respect, to periods. The two points under consideration, therefore, 
not only separate complete and independent sentences with the force of 
periods ; but are also placed between members, like colons and semi- 
colons, and even between clauses, like commas. In the first case, the 
words following these points must conunence with capitals ; in the last 
three cases, with small letters, as may be seen above. The sole crite- 
rion is the d^ree of connection subsisting between the parts thus sepa- 
rated. 

§ 95. Sometimes the connection is so close that the different parts are 
dependent on each other in construction, or do not make sense when taken 
separately. In this case, if each division is of itself distinctly interroga- 
tive, varying the question each time by applying it to some new object ; 
or, in other words, if it contains a repetition of the auxiliary that asks 
the question, or an interrogative adverb, or adverbial clause, — ^use an in* 
terrogation-point after each, and let the followmg word commence wttk a 
small letter ; as, " How shall a man obtain the kingdom of God ? by im- 
piety ? by murder ? by falsehood ? by theft f " 

If, however, such divisions do not apply the question to any new 
object, but merely state additional circumstances respecting that which 

% 91 What is said respeetfais the d^grae of separation denoted by the interro. 
j^tion-point and exdamatlon-pointf When theyeeparate complete and inde. 
pendent sentences, how must the next word eommence f When they stand be. 
tween members and clauses, how must the following word commence f 

S 96. State the mode of punctastlng, when the parts are dependent on eadi 
other in construction, and each varies the question bj applying it to. some new 
ot]|)eGt Howare tlnse i«arts separated. If they do not thus vary .the question f 
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formed the original subject of the hiquiry, they must not be separated 
by inteiTOgation-pomts, but by commas, semicolons, or colons, as here- 
after directed ; as, ** Where are now the great cities of antiquity, those 
Tast and mighty cities, the pride of kings, the ornament of empires ? " 
Here but one question is asked, and but one interrogation-point must be 
employed. 

§ 96. Observe, moreover, that, when a succession of interrogative ad- 
Terbs or adverbial clauses commence a sentence, the incompleteness of 
the sense prevents us from placing an interrogation-point after each of 
them, as we would do if they stood at its close. The two following sen- 
tences illustrate this difference : — ^*' Under what circumstances, for what 
purpose, at whose instigation, did he come ? " — " Under what circum- 
stances did he come ? for what purpose ? at whose instigation ? " 

§ 97. The principles laid down in § 96, 96, apply to the exclamation- 
point with the same force as to the interrogation-point The following 
examples will illustrate their application : — 

Under § 96. What cold-blooded cruelty did Nero manifest I what 
disgusting sensuality I what Uack ingratitude 1 what concentrated self' 
ishness! what utter disr^ard of his duties, as a monarch and as a 
man ! — How quickly fled ihaX happy season; those days of dreamy love, 
those nights of innocent festivity I 

U2n>EB § 96. How extensive, how varied, how beautiful, how sublime, 
is the landscape ! — How extensive is the landscape ! how varied I how 
beautiful I how sublime 1 

§ 98. RuLB HL — ^An exdamation-point must be placed 
alter every interjectioii except O; sa^ah/ (das I hold I 

For an explanation of the difference between and oh! see § 68. 

g 99. In some cases, when an interjection is very closely connected 
with other words, the exclamation-point is not placed between them, but 
reserved fw the close of the expression ; as, '* fie upon thee I " 

§ 100. Two interrogative interjecticms, eh and ^, are usually fol- 
lowed by the interrogation-point; as, **Tou think it suits my com- 
plexion, hey ? " 

-J- § 101, Rule IV. — ^An exdamation-point may be placed 

S 90. In what case Is an Interrogatloii-polnt fnadmisBlble after interrogative 
adverbs or adverbial claaeeB, following each other in a eeries f 

% 91. To what heeides the Interrogation-point do the principles Just stated 
apply T 

f 96. Bepeat Role m. What is the difference in slgniflcatioh and ponctoation 
between OKoAohf 

1 90. When an interjection is very closely connected with other words, where 
Is the exdamation-point placed ? 

1 100. What Inteijections are asuaOy followed by the Interrogation-pobit f 
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after a vocative clause, oontaining an earnest or solemn in- 
vocation; as, "O Father Supreme I protect us from the 
dangers of this night." 

The comma may, without impropriety, be substituted, in such a case, 
for the exclamation-point; as, **0 Father Supreme, protect us from the 
dangers of/ihis night" 

§ 102. RuxE V. — ^More than one exdamation-point may 
-/^ be placed after a sentence or expression denoting an extraor- 
dinary degree of emotion ; as, " Political honesty I ! Where 
can such a thing be found ?" 

As a general thing, this repetition of the exclamation-point is con- 
fined to humorous and satirical compositions. y 

EXERCISE. 

Insert, in the following sentences, periods, interrogation- 
points, and exdamation-points, wherever required by the 
rules that haye been given : — 

Under § 90. There is na precedent applicable to the question ; for 
when has such a case been presentfdin our past histor^ When nmy we 
look for another such in the futurerWho bath heard such a thingVWho 
bath seen such a thing ^ Shall the'^arth be made to bring forth m one 
day ? Shall a nation be'bom at once 7 

Under § 91. I have not seen him in a year j^He has grown I sup- 
pose^Tou intend starting in Saturday's steamer -^'* You have quite r&> 
coveted from your injury " /" Quite recovered ^ Olrno ; I am still unable 
to walk;' • 

Under § 92. They asked me why I wept.— They asked me, "Why 
do you wee^' — This is the question : whether it is expedient to purchase 
temporal pleasure at the expense of eternal happines^,r-This is the 
question : " Is it expedient to purchase temporal pleasure at the expense 
of eternal bappines^' — ^The question for debate was whether virtue is 
always a source of Uappiness. — ^Pilate's question, "What is trutlj", has 
been asked by many a candid inquirer, — **• Who is therefj' demanded the 
senlineU * ^ 

Under § 98. How heavily we drag, the load of lif<j«— How sweetly 
the bee winds her small but mellow horrf'—O. thoughts ineffableiQ visions 
blest— the times K) the morals of the'day^Such is the unceHainty of 
life ; 'yet ohThow sel&om do we realize i^— "Vthile in this part of the coun- 
try, I once Aore revisited (and alas Vith what melancholy presenlimenti^) 
the home of my youth « ' | v 

S 101. Bepeat Bale IV. In Buch cases, what may be substitated for the ezcla- 
mation-poiDtf . 

% 103. Bepeat Bole V. To what kinds of composition Is this repetltkm'of tho 
ezclamaiion-point confined t 
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IJiTDER § 95, 96. W]k» shall separate us from the lovfi of Ghrist^faall 
tribuli^on^shall distresarshall perseci||tionf3hall famin^shaU periCkhall 
swordF^I am charged with being an emissary of France^ An emfssary 
of Fr&icep And for what end/ It is alleged that I wisKed to sell the 
independence of my country? And for what end ?Was this the object 
of my ambition apd is this' the im>de by^whicl/ a tribunal of justice 
reconciles contradictions ^When,^here,jf under what circumstances, 
did it happen 4^When di(f it happe&nrhere^^der what circumstances/'. 

Under 8 97. How cafan was the ocean^ow gentle its swell — How 
wide was the sweep of the rainboj^^s win^ 'how bo\mdless its pirclej 
how radiant it8| rings' — O virtuCj^ how disinterested,! }ioW noble, how 
lovely' thou art — ^rtue, how disinterested thou arl ho^ noble how 
loveiyt—O the aeplh.of the riches both of the wisdom and knowledge 
of Go^^'how unsearchable are His judgments^Und His ways past finding 
out • ' 

Under § 98. Har^' daughter of Almon —-Hist' he comes — Hailf 
sacred day — ^Lojl am with you alway — Zounds Jthe man^s in earnest — 
Indeed^ then I am wrong —-0^ dear what can the matter be j— Humph ' 
this IdoES suspicious — ^Pshaw,what can we do ' 

Under § 99. Tyoe to the tempter — ^Woe is mei— Shanie upon thy in- 
solences—Ah me f— Away with him -^Hurrah for tne righ^Henceforth, 
adieu td happiness I ^ 

Under § 101. , King of kings and Lord of lords in humility we ap- 
proach Thy altar/ 

Rome my country city of the soul < 

The orphans of the heart must turn to thee, 

Lone mother of dead empires 

Men of Athens listen to my defence -—Ye shades of the mi^ty dead 
listen to my invocation 

Under § 102. An honest lawyer,\*An anomaly In nature.* Cage 
him when you find him, and let the world gaze upon the wonder Itt-A 
discerning lover that is a new animal, just bom into the universe^^ 
And this miserable performance, in which it is debatable whether the Je 
is more ignorance or pretension, comes before the world with the high- 
sounding Utle, ** Dictionary of Dictionaries']"^ 

Miscellaneous. — ^Canst thou draw out leviathan with a hook, or his 
tongue with a cord which thou lettest down — ^When saw we thee an 
hungered, or athirst, or a stranger, ix naked, or sick, or in prison, and 
did not minister unto thee — ^When saw we thee an hunger^, and did 
not minister unto thee or athirst or a stranger or naked or sick or in 
prison — ^The question, ** What is man '',"has occupied the attention of 
the wisest philosophers; yet how few have given a satisfactory an- 
swer — ^An ancient sage, being asked what was the greatest good, in Ihe 
smallest compass, replied, ** The human mind in the human body " — 
" Am I dymg " he eagerly asked " Dying Oh no not dying " was the 
faint but hopeful response — It rains still, hey — ^Where have you been, 
eh — Aroynt thee, witch — ^**Ha, ha, ha "roared the squire, who en- 
joyed Ibe story amazingly ** Ha, ha, ha " echoed the whole company 
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LESSON XVIII. 

THE COLON. 

§ 103. The word Colon comes from the Grreek language, 
^and means limb or member. Its use appears to have origi- 
nated with the early printers of Latin books. Formerly it 
was mticb*used, and seenm to have been preferred to the 
semicolon, which, with writers of the present day, too gener- 
ally usurps its place. The colon, however, has a distinct 
office of its own to perform ; and there are many cases in 
which no point can with propriety be substituted for it. It 
indicates the next greatest degree of separation to that de- 
noted by the period. 

§ 104. Rfle L — ^A colcm must be placed between the 
great divisions of sentences, when minor subdivisions occur 
that are separated by semioolong^ as, ^We perceive the 
shadow to have moved slang the dial, but did not see it 
moving ; we observe that the grass has grown, though it 
was impossible to see it grow : so the advances we make in 
knowledge, consisting of minute and gradual steps, are pei^ 
ceivable only after intervals of time.** 

The example jnst given is composed of three members^ of which H ia 
evident that the first two are more closely connected with each other 
than with the last The former requiring a semicolon between them, as 
will appear hereafter, the latter must be cut off by a point indicating a 
greater degree of separation, — that is, a colon. 

§ 105. Rule n. — A colon must be placed before a formal 
enumeration of particulars, and a direct quotation, when re- 
ferred to by the words thv^^ following^ izafoUoios^ thiSy these^ 
&c. ; asi"Man consists of three parts: first, the body, with 

S 108. From what langoage is the word ooton derived ? What does It mean t 
With whom did this point originate ? What is said of its use formerly and at the 
present day ? What degree of separation does it denote ? 

$104. Repeat Rule L 

% 106. Repeat Role IL What Is meant 1^ a formal enmneration of particolait f 
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its sensual appetites; seoond, the mind, with its Huist iot 
knowledge and other noble aspirations ; third, the soul, with 
its undying prindple." — " Mohammed died with these words 
on his lips : ^ O God, pardon my sins ! Yes, I come among 
my fellow-citizens on high.' " 

By '*a formal enumeratioii" is meant one in which the particulars 
are introdoced by the words /rsf, tecondly, &c., or similar terms. In this 
case, the objects enumerated are separated from each other by semicolons ; 
and before the first a colon must be placed, as in the example given above. 
If the names of the particulars merely are given, without any formal in- 
troductory words or accompanying description, commas are placed be- 
tween them, and a semicolon, instead of a colon, is used before the first ; 
as, '* Grammar is divided into four parts ; Orthography, Etymoiogy* Syn- 
tax, and Prosody.'' 

Jl^lOd. If the quoted passage consists of several sentences or begins 
a^ew paragraph, it is usual to place a colon followed by a dash (: — ) at 
y'' the end of the preceding sentence ; as, " The cloth having been removed, 
the president rose and said : — 

* Ladies and gentlemen, we have assembled,' " &c. 

§ 107. If the quoted passage is introduced by ikaiy or if it is short 
and incorporated in the middle of a sentence, a colon is not admissible 
before it ; as, '^ Remember that * one to-day is worth two to-morrows.' " 
*' Bion's fiivorite maxim, * Enow thyself,' is worth whole pages of good 
advice." 

§ 108. When the quoted passage is brought in without any introduc- 
tory word, if short, it is generally preceded by a comma ; if long, by a 
colon ; as, " A sunpleton, meeting a philosopher, asked him, ' What af- 
fords wise men the greatest pleasure ? ' Turning on his heel, the sage 
promptly replied, ' To get rid of fools.' " The use of the colon in this 
^case is Ulustrated in § 106. 
f^y\y\y^yt/^ § 109. Rule HL — ^A colon was formerly, and may now 
be, placed between the members of a oompdtind sentence, 

When thus formally enumerated, how are the particulars separated ftom each 
other? What marks mnst precede the first f When the names merely are ^ven, 
how are they separated, and by what preceded ? 

% 100. If the quoted passage coneists of several sentences or a paiacfraph, how 
Is tiie preceding sentence generally doeedf 

1 107. In what case is a colon inadmissible before a quoted passage f 

1 106. State the principle that applies to a quoted passage brought in without 
any introductory word. 

flOO. Bepeat Bole m. What is said of usage in these cases ? What Is the 
highest point that can be used between members connected by a conjunction Y 
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when there is no conjunction between them and the oonneo- 
tion is slight ; as, " Never flatter the people : leave that to 
such as mean to betray them.'' 

With regard to the cases falling nnder this rale, usage is divided. 
Many good authorities prefer a semicolon; while others substitute a 
period, and commence a new sentence with what follows. It appears to 
be settled, however, that, if the members are connected by a conjunction^ 
a semicolon is the highest point that can be placed between them ; as, 
** Never fl&tter the people; but leave that to such as meaa to betray 
them." 

EXERCISE. 

Insert, wherever required in the following sentences, pe- 
riods, interrogation-points, exclamation-points, and colons : — 

Under § 104. No monumental marble emblazons the deeds and fame 
of Marco Bozarris ; a few round stones piled over his head are all that 
marks his grav^yet his name is conspicuous among the greatest heroes 
and purest patriots Of history — '* Most fashionable ladies,'' says a plfdn- 
spoken writer, ** have two faces ^ one face to sleep in and another to 
show in company the first is generally reserved for the husband and 
fandly at home ; the other is put on to please strangers abroadZthe family 
&ce is often indifl'erent, enough, but the out-door one looks something 
better/' — You have called yourself an atom in the universe ; you have 
said that you were but an insect in the solar blaze'^s your present pride 
consistent with these professionSi/ 

Under § 105. The object of this book is twofold! first, to teach the 
inexperienced how to express their thoughts correctly and elegantly ; 
secondly, to enable them to appreciate the productions of othersr— The 
human family is composed of five races, differing from each other in fea- 
ture and color!' first, the Caucasian or white; second, &c — Lord Bacon 
has summed up the whole matter in the following words *' A little phi- 
losophy inclineth men's minds, to atheism ; but depth in philosophy 
bringeth men's minds to religion " — ^Where can you find anythhig simpler 
yet more sublime than this sentiment of Richter's'/* I love God and little 
children " — He answered my argument thus)" The man who lives by hope 
will die by despair '* 

Under 8 106. Cato, being next called on by the consul for his 
opinion, delivered the following forcible speech 

€k>nscript fathers, I perceive that &ose who have spoken before 
me, &c 

Under § 107. Socrates used to say that other men lived in order 
that they might eat, but that he ate in order that he might live — The 
proposition that "whatever is, is right", admits of question — ^It is a fact 
on which we may congratulate ourselves, that " honor and shame from 
no condition rise " — ^The Spanish proverb, " he is my friend that grinds 
at my mill," exposes ihe false pretensions of persons who will not go out 
of their way to serve those for whom they profess friendship 
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Uhdeb § 108. Solomon says " Go to the ant, thou sluggard "— . 
Diogenes, the eccentric Cynic philosopher, was constantly finding fault 
with his pupils and acquaintances To excuse himself, he was accus- 
tomed to say ** Other dogs bite their enemies; but I bite my friends, 
that I may save them " — ^A Spanish proverb says " Four persons are indis- 
pensable to the production of a good salad first, a spendthrift for oil ; 
second, a miser for vinegar; third, a counsellor for salt; fourth, a mad- 
man, to stir it all up " 

Under § 109. Love hath wings beware lest he fly — I entered at the 
first window that I could reach a cloud of smoke filled the apartment — 
Life in Sweden is, for the most part, patriarchal almost primeval sim- 
plicity reigns over this northern land, almost primeval solitude and still- 
ness — ^Discretion is the perfection of reason, and a guide in all the duties 
of life cunning is a kind of instinct, that looks out only after its own im- 
mediate interests and welfare 

Miscellaneous. — ^What a truthful lesson is taught in these words of 
Sterne ** So quickly, sometimes, has the wheel turned round that many 
a man has lived to enjoy the benefit of that charity which his own piety 
projected'' — Colton has truly said that *^ kings and their subjects, mas- 
ters and servants, find a common level in two places ; at the foot of the 
cross, and in the grave'' — ^We have in use two kinds of language, the 
spoken and the written the one, the gift of God ; the other, the invention 
of man — How far silence is prudence, depends upon circumstances I 
waive that question — ^You have friends to cheer you on ; you have books 
and teachers to aid you but after all the proper education of your mind 
must be your own work — Death is like thunder in two particulars we 
are alarmed at the sound of it ; and it is formidable only from what has 
preceded it 



LESSON XIX., 

>f THE SEMICOLON. 

§ 110. The word Semicolon means half a limb or mem- 
ber/ and the point is used to indicate the next greatest de- 
gree of separation to that denoted by the oolon. It was first 
employed in Italy, and seems to have foimd its way into Eng^ 
land about the commencement of the seventeenth century. 

§ 111. Rule L — ^A semicolon must be placed between the 

1 110. What does the word gemieolon mean r What degree of separation does 
It indicate? Where was it first empk>yed? When did it find its way into England? 
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members of compound sentences (see § 41), unless the con- 
nection is exceedingly dps^ as, '^ Lying lips are an abomina- 
tion to the Lord ; but they that deal truly are His delighf 
We have already seen, in § 109, that, when there is no coiyunction 
between the members, a colon may be used, if the connection is slight ; 
a semicolon, however, is generally preferred. On the other hand, when 
the members are very short and the connection is intimate, a comma may 
without impropriety be employed ; as, " Simple men admire the learned, 
ignorant men despise them." Usage on this point is much divided, the 
choice between semicolon and comma depending entirely on the degree 
of connection between the members, respecting which different minds 
can not be expected to agree. In the example last given, either a semi- 
colon or a comma may be placed after homed, 

§ 112. Rule IL — ^A semicolon must be placed between 
the great divisions of sentences, when minor subdivisions oc- 
cur that are separated by conmias^ as '* Mirth should be the 
embroidery of conversation, not the web ; and wit the orna- 
ment of the mind, not the furniture." 

§ 113. RiTLB nL — ^When a colon is placed before an enu- 
meration of particulars, the objects enumerated must be sepa- 
rated by semicolonsj as, " The value of a maxim depends on 
four things : the correctness of the principle it embodies ; the 
subject to which it relates ; the extent of its application ; and 
the ease with which it may be practically carried out" 

§ 114. Rule IV. — ^A semicolon must be placed before an 
enumeration of particulars, when the names of the objects 
merely are given, without any formal introductory words or 
accompanying description^ as, " There are three genders ; 
the masculine, the feminine, and the neuter." 

§ 115. RuiiE V. — A semicolon must be placed before the 
conjunction as, when it introduces an exampleJ For an illus- 
tration, see the preceding Rule. 

S 111. Repeat Bnle L What other point may be used, when there Is no cod* 
tnnction ? When the connection is very dose, what point may be employed ? 
S 113. Repeat Rale n. 
S 113. Repeat Rale III. 
% 114. Repeat Rule IV. 
§115. Repeat Role V. 
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1 116. Rule VL — When several long clauses occur in 
succession, all having common dependence on some other 
clause or word, they must be separated by semicolons^ as, 
" J£ we neglected no opportunity of doing good ; if w^fed 
the himgry and ministered to the sick ; if we gave up our 
own luxuries, to secure necessary comforts for the destitute; 
though no man might be aware of our generosity, yet in the 
applause of our own conscience we would have an ample 
reward," 

§ 117. If the clauses are short, they may be separated by commas; 
its, '^ If I succeed, if I reach the pinnacle of my ambition, you shall share 
my triumph.*' 

EXERCISE. 

Insert in the following sentences, wherever required by 
the rules, all the points thus far considered : — 

Under § 111. Air was regarded as a simple substance by ancient 
philosophers but the experiments of Cavendish prove it to be composed 
of oxygen and nitrogen — The gem has lost its sparkle scarce a vestige 
of its former brilliancy remains — ^The porcupine is fond of climbing trees 
and for this purpose he is furnished with very long claws — The Lap- 
landers have Uttle idea of religion or a Supreme Being the greater part 
of them are idolaters, and their superstition is as profound as their wor- 
ship is contemptible 

Under § 1 12. The Jews ruin themselves at their Passover the Moors, 
Ht their marriages and the Christians, in their law-suits — ^The poisoned 
valley of Java is twenty miles in extent, and of considerable width it pre- 
sents a most desoUte appearance, being entirely destitute of vegetation 
^The poet uses words, indeed but they are merely the instruments of his 
art, not its objects— Weeds and thistles, ever enemies of the husbandman, 
must be rooted out from the garden of the mind good seed must be sown 
and the growing crop must be carefully attended to, if we would have a 
plenteous harvest 

Under § 113. The true order of learning should be as follows first, 
what is necessary second, what is useful and third, what is ornamental 
— God hath set some in the church first, apostles secondarily, prophets 
thirdly, teachers after that, miracles then, gifts of hsalings, helps, govern- 
ments, diversities of tongues — The duties of man are twofold first, those 
^at he owes to his Creator secondly, those due to his fellow-men — Two 
paths open before every youth on the one hand, that of vice, with its 
unreal and rfiort-lived pleasures on the other, that of virtue, with the 
genuine and permanent happiness it ensures 

Ills. BepeatSnleVI. 

1 117. If the dependent daoses ar9 Ph^rt, bow o^ay tl^ey be sepaiatid ^ 
6 
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Uhdie g 114. We have three great bulwarks of liberty riz., schools, 
eolleges, and imiyersities — There are three cases the nominative, the 
possessive, and the objective — According to a late writer, London sur- 
passes all other great cities in four particulars size, commerce, fogs, and 
pickpockets 

Unsobb § 115. After inteijecticms, pronouns of the first person are 
generally used in the objective case as, ** Ah me " Those of the second 
person, on the otber hand, follow interjections in the nominative as, 
"Othou" 

Under § 116. The greatest man is he who choo^s the right with in- 
vincible resolution who resists the sorest temptations from within and 
without who bears the heaviest burdens cheerfully who is calmest in 
storms, and most fearless under menace and frowns and whose reliance 
on. truth, on virtue, and on God, is most unfaltering— The delightful 
freedom of Oowper's manner, so acceptable to those long accustomed to 
a poetical school of which the radical fault was constraint his noble and 
tender morality his fervent piety his glowing and well-expressed patriot- 
ism bis descriptions, unpanUleled in vividness and accuracy his playful 
humor and powerful sadre, — all cons];ured to render him one of tl^ most 
popular poets of his day 

UiiDEB § 117. Read not for the purpose of contradicting and con- 
futing nor of believing and taking for granted nor of finding material for 
argument and conversation but in order to weigh and consider tho 
tiioughts of others — When I have gone from earth when my place is 
vacant when my pilgrimage is over will thy faithful heart still keep my 
memory green 

Mi8CELi«ANE0U8. This wide-spresd republic Is the future monument 
to Washington Maintain its independence uphold its constitution pre- 
perve its union defend its liberty — ^The ancients feared death we, thanks 
to Christianity, fear only dying — ^The study of mathematics cultivates the 
;?e^Qn that of the languages, at the same time, the reason and the taste 
The farmer gives power to the mind the latter, both power and flexibility 
The former, by itself, would prepare us for a state of certainties which 
nowhere exists tbe latter, for a state of probabilities, which is that of 
common life— rWoman in Italy is trained to shrink from the <^>en ur and 
the public gaze she is j^q rider is never in at the death in a fox-hunt is no 
hand at a whip, if her life depended on it she never keeps a stall at a 
fancy fair never takes t^e lead at a debating dub she never addresses a 
stranger, except, perhaps, behind a mask in carnival-season her politics 
are limited to wearing tri-color ribbons and refusing an Austrian as a 
partner for the walty she is a dunce, and makes no mystery of it a 
coward, and glories in it— Lord Chatham made an administration so 
checkered and speckled he put together a piece of jcnnery so crossly in- 
dented and whimsically dovetailed he constructed a cabinet so variously 
Inhiid with whigs and tories, patriots and courtiers,— that it was utterly 
unsafe to touch and unsure to stand ox^— Hehn^ts are ^{oft on high blood 
l)urits and smokes around 
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LESSON XX. 

THE COMMA. 

§ 118. Thb word Comma means that which is cut qff\ 
and the mark so called denotes the least degree of separa* 
tion that requires a points In its present form, the comma 
is not found in manuscripts anterior to the ninth century; a 
straight line drawn vertically between the words was for- 
merly used in its place. 

§ 119. General Rule. — ^The comma is used to sepa- 
rate words, phrases, clauses, and short members, closely 
connected with the rest of the sentence, but requiring sep- 
aration by some point in consequence of the construction or 
arrangement. 

PABENTHEnCAL EXPBESSIONS. 

§ 120. Words, phrases, adjuncts, and clauses, are said zc 
be PARENTHETICAL whcu they are not essential to the mean- 
ing of a sentence and are introduced in auch a way as to 
break the connection between its component parts. They 
are generally introduced near the commencement of a sen- 
tence, between a subject and its verb ; but they may occupy 
other positions. Every such parenthetical expression must 
be separated from the leading proposition by a comma h^ 
fore and after it. 

As these ezpresfiions are of constant occurrence, and ure always 
punctuated in the same manner, with a comma on each side of them, it 
is important that the pupil should be able to recognize them without 
difficulty. The following examples contain respectively a parenthetical 
word, phrase, adjunct, and Clause, printed in italics ; which, it will be 

1 11& What does the word emuna mean f What degree of neparation does the. 
mark ao called denote ? In its present form, when, was the comma first used ? 
Before that time, what was employed in its stead ? 

S 119. Repeat the General Role. 

f lao. When are words, phrases, acUoncts, and clauses, said to be parentbeU- 
eal r Where are they generaUy introduced f How must every parenthetical ext 
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Been, may be omitted wiihoat injury to the sense, imd stand, in every 
case, between the subject and its verb : — 

EXAMPLES OF PABEITrHETICAL EXFEESSIOXS. 

1. Napoleon, unquesUonably^ was a man of genius. 

2. There is, a$ it toere, an atmospheric maelstrom all about us. , 

3. History, in a wordy is replete with moral lessons. 

4. Thomson, who toas blessed toUh a strong arid copious faney^ drew hia 
images from nature itself. 

BESTIHOnYE EXFBBSSIONB. 

§ 121. The mere introduction of adjuncts and clauses 
between a subject and its verb, does not make them paren- 
thetical. Sometimes they form an essential ^part of the logi- 
cal subject, and can not be omitted without rendering the 
sense incomplete. In that case, they are not parenthetical, 
but BESTEicnvE; and there must be no comma between 
tiiem and that which they restrict. Whether a comma is to 
be placed after such restrictive expressions, depends on prin- 
ciples hereafter explained. 

Examples of restrictive adjuncts and clauses are furnished below. 
The pupil is requested to compare them carefully with the examples of 
parenthetical expressions just given, and to make himself so familiar 
with their distinguishing features that he can at once determine to 
which of the two classes any given a(^unct or clause belongs. Few 
sentences occur without expressions of this kind ; and, as they must 
have a comma on each side of them if parenthetical, but none before 
them if restrictive, constant mistakes will be made unless the distinction 
is thoroughly understood. The criterion is, will the meaning of th^ 
Sentence be preserved if the expression is omitted ? If so, it is parens 
thetical ; if not, restrictive. 

EXAMPLES OF BESTRICnyE EXPEBSSIONS. 

1. The love of money is the root of all evil. 

A bird in the hand is worth two in the bush. 

2. A man tormented by a guilty conscience can not be happy. 
Those who sleep late lose the best part of the day. 

pression he cut off tvom. the rest of the sentence ? Qive examples, and show in 
each case how yon know the expression to be parenthetical. 

I ISl. Besides its position, what is necessary to make an expression paren* 
thetical T When are adjuncts and claoses called restrictive T From what must re- 
strictive adjuncts and clauses not be cut off by the comma t What is the criterion 
for determining whether a sentence is parenthetical or restrictive f Give ex- 
amples, and show in each case how you know the expression to be restrictive. -- 
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RULE L — ^PABENTHEnCAL EXPEESSI0N8. 

§ 122. A comma must be placed before and after eveiy 
parenthetical word, phrase, adjunct, clause, and expression ; 
see the examples in § 120. 

The words referred to in this role are cliiefly conjunctions and ad> 
verbs. Those of most frequent occurrence are as follows : — 
Too, moreover, apparently, 

also, likewise, meanwhile, 

then, however, consequently, 

surely, jBnally, unquestionably, 

indeed, namely, accordingly, 

perhaps, therefore, not^thstandlng. 

The phrases most frequently used parenthetically are as follows :— 
In truth, in reality, as a matter of course^ 

in fact, no doubt, at all events, 

in fine, of course, to be brief^ 

in short, above all, to be sure, 

in general, ^nerally speaking, on the contrary, 

in particular, as it were, now and then. 

The most common parenthetical adjuncts are these : — 
Without doubt, in the first place, by chance, 

without question, in the mean time, in that case, 
beyond a doubt, in a word, for the most part, 

beyond question, in a measure, on the other hand. 

Any of the clauses enmnerated in § 43 may be used parenthetically. 
§ 123. A comm^ must be placed before and after parenthetical sub- 
jects introduced by as well <u; as, " Industry, as well as genius, is es- 
uential to the production of great works." — ^** Printing, as well as every 
other important invention, has wrought great changes in the world.*' 

§ 124. A comma must be placed on each side of negative acyuncts 
and clauses, when introdueed parenthetically by way of contrast or op- 
position; as, ''Prosperity is secured to a state, not by the acquisition of 
territory or riches, but by the encouragement of industry and *the dis- 
semination of virtuous principles.*' 

1 12S. Bepeat Rule I. What parts of speech, fbr the most part, are the words 
bere referred to T Bnamerate some of the principal. Mention the phrases most 
frequently introduced parenthetically. Give some of the commonest parentheti- 
tal adjuncts. What l^lauses may be used parenthetically ? 

1 138. What subjects are introduced parenthetically^ andlUl under this rule? 
' ^ ISl Stati the principle that apphes to negative acUunets and danses. What 
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If^ how erer, the word expressing negation is remoyed from the ad- 
junct or clause in question and joined to the leading yerb, one comma 
only must be used, and that before the conjunction which introduces the 
last of the contrasted expressions ; as, *' Prosperity is not secured to a 
state by the acquisition of territory or riches, but by the encouragement 
of industry and the dissemination of yirtuous principles." 

If the parts of the sentence are inyerted, so that the clauses or ad- 
juncts are brought before the leading yerb with the introductory words 
ii ia, then the clause or adjunct mtroduced by the conjunction receiyes the 
oommas, one on each side ; as, " It is not by the acquisition of territory 
or riches, but by the encouragement of industry and the dissemination - 
of virtuous principles, that prosperity is secured to a state.*' 

§ 126. Some are in the habit of omittmg the comma before a paren- 
thetical expression when it follows a coi^junction. This is wrong ; there, 
as in every other position, it must be cut off by a comma on eadi side: 
as, ** Tour manners are affiible, and, for the most part, pleasing." 

g 126. Observe, with regard to the words referred to in Rule I., that 
it is only when they belong to the whole proposition, and not to individ- 
ual words, that they are thus cut off by commas. A few examples, which 
the pupil is reqjaested to compare, will illustrate this difference. 

Examples. — ^The passions of mankind, Aoioever, frequently blind them. 
However fairly a bad man may appear to act, we distrust him. — ^Is it, 
then J to be supposed that vice will ultimately triumph f — We then pro- 
ceeded on our way. — I would, too, present the subject in another point 
of view. — It rains too hard to venture out 

EXERCISE. 

Supply the oommas omitted in the following sentences^ 

remembering that none must be introduced unless required 

by a positive rule : — 

Uudbr § 122. Nothing on earth I tell you. can persuade me to such 
a step. — There is it must be admitted/ something attractive in such 
dreamy speculations. — ^Nothing in my opinion^ is more prejudicial to the 
interests of a nation than unsettled and varying policy. — The fundamental 
principles of science at least those that were abstract i-ather than practi- 
cal were deposited during the Middle Ages in the dead lavages. — ^A 

change in tiie punctoation must be made, if the word expreBslng negation is re- 
moved ftom the adjunct or clause and Joined to the leading verb T What is the 
proper mode of pointing, when the parts of the sentence are inverted, and the 
Introductory words il<« are employed T 

1 1S6. In what case are some in the habit of omitting the comma before a par- 
enthetical expression? Is this right f 

f 1S6. In what case only are the warcle referred to In Role L cat offby commas f 
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whiff of tobacco smoke^trange as it may appear gives among these baA 
barous tribes not merely a bincUng force, but an inviolable sanctity to 
treaties. — ^I'his added to other considerations will prevent me from conung. 

nNDKR.§ 123. Nations^ as well as men fail in nothing which they 
boldly attempt — ^The unpnncipled politicianJike the chameleon is con- 
stantly changing his color. — ^Marie Antoinette unlike most regal person- 
ages was extremely af&ble in her manners. — ^The insect, as well as the 
man that treads upon itJiaa an office to perform. — ^Dangerous .as well as 
degrading are the promptings of pride. — ^Printing.like every other impor- 
tant hin^tioniias wrought great changes in th^orld. 

Undkb S 124. This principle has been fully settled not by any single 
actbut by the repeated and deliberate declarations of government — Songs^ 
not of merriment and revelry^but of praise and thanksgiving were heanf 
ascending. — Jl great political crisis is the time not for tardy consultation 
but for prompt and vigorous action. — ^A great political crisis is not the 
time for tardy consultation but for prompt and vigorous action. — It is not 
tardy consiiltation but prompt and vigorous action that a great political 
erisis requires.— Juries not judges are responsible for these evils. — ^Not for 
Ms own glory but for his county's preservation did Washington take the 
^d. — ^It was not in the hope of personal aggrandizement Ihat our for6> 
fathers embarked in the revolutionary struggle but to secure for them- 
selves and their posterity that without which they felt life was va h ielesa. 

IThdkb S 125. IGlton was like Dante a statesman and a lover; and 
like Dante he had been unfortunate in ambition and in love. — ^We may 
perhaps find it difficult to admire Queen Elizabeth as a woman; but 
without doubt as a sovereign she deserves our highest respect She soon 
if we may believe contemporaneous historians gamed incredible influence 
with her people ; and while she merited all their esteem by her real vir- 
taes she also engaged their affections by her pretended ones. 

Undkb § 126. There were besides several other considerations which 
led Columbus to believe that the earth was round. — ^There are others be- 
sides its soldiers to whom a state should show its gratitude. — ^Now from 
Ihis I would argue that all violent measures are at the present time im- 
politic. — ^Who now believes in the divine right of kinss ? — ^Morning will 
come at last however dark the night may be. — Oalileohowever was con- 
vinced of the truth of his theory, and therefore persisted in maintaining 
it even at the risk of imprisonment and death. [In the last sentence, 
Hhertfofrt does not break the connection sufficiently to be set off by 
commas.] 



LESSON XXI. 

THE COMMA (c ONTINITED). 
RULE IL— CLAUSBS, WOBDS, PHBA8ES, AND ADJUX0T8. 

§ 127. When clauses, and when words, phrases, and ad 
iuncts, that may be used parentheticallj, are introduced in 
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Buch a way as not to break the connection between depend- 
ent parts, they are cut off by but one comma, which comes 
after them if they commence the sentence, but before them 
if they end it ; as, " Unquestionably, Napoleon was a man 
of genius.'' — " Generally speaking, an indolent person is unr 
happy.'' — " This is the case, beyond a doubt." — " See the 
hollowness of thy pretensions, O worshipper of reason." 

Observe, howeyer, that such expressions aa are restrictiye do not fall 
under this rule. 

§ 128. A comma must also be placed after the following and sumlar 
words, which are rarely, and some of them neyer,^ used parentheticallj, 
when they stand at the commencement of sentences, and refer, not to any 
particular word, but to the proposition as a whole : — 

Again, yes, now, first, 

further, no, why, secondly, 

howbeit, nay, well, thirdly, &c. 

As, " Tes, the appointed time has come." — *^ Why, this is rank in. 
justice." — "Well, follow the dictates of your inclination." 

§ 129. A comma must be placed after here and ihere, now and then, 
when they introduce contrasted clauses or members ; as, " Here, every 
citizen «njoys the blessings of personal freedom ; there, despotism forges 
fetters for thought, word, and action." 

^ 180. The comma may be omitted in the case of too, o&o, therefore^ 
andperhapey when introduced so as not to interfere with the harmonious 
flow of the period, and, particularly, when the sentence is short ; as, 
" Industry gains respect and riches too." — " He deliyered a lecture on 
Monday evening also." — " Perhaps they are safe." 

§ 181. In the case of adjuncts immediately following a verb, the con* 
nection is often so close that a comma is inadmissible ; as, " I did it 
with my own hand." 

§ 132. Adverbial, adjective, and hypothetical clauses, if very short, 



% 127. Kepeat Bole XI. What expressions do not fiill under this rale t 

% 128. Wliat other words, rarely used parenthetically, take a conuna after 
Ihem when they stand at the commencement of sentences ? 

% 129. state the rule relating to here and there^ now and then. 

1 130. In the case of what words may the comma be omitted ? 

§ 131. What is said of the connection in the case of a^joncts Immediately 
following a verb T 

$ 132. When may adverbial, a^Iective, and hypothetical clauses be used witb* 
9at the comma? 
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''closely connected, and introdaced so as not to interfere with the harmo- 
' nious flow of the sentence, need not be cut off by the comma ; as, ^* I 
began this work two years ago at Rome." 

§ 183. A participial clause that relates to, and immediately follows, 
the object of a verb, must not be separated from it ; as, *^ We see our 
• companions borne daily to the grave." 

§ 134. Clauses that would otherwise be set off by the comma, if subdi- 
vided into parts which require the use of this point, must be separated by 
the semicolon, according to the rule in § 112, where an example is gireh. 

' RULE nx — BESTEicnvB adjuncts and clauses. 

§ 135. No comma must be placed between restrictive ad- 
jmicts or clauses (see § 121) and that which they restrict; as, 
^ The eye of Providence is constantly upon us." — " Who can 
respect a man that is not governed by virtuous principles ? " 

Yocatiye and causal clauses (see § 48) are never restrictive, and must 
therefore be set off by the comma. 

§ 186. Relative clauses introduced by the pronoun (hat^ as well as 
those in which the relative is not expressed, are restrictive, and must 
have no comma before them ; a^, *' Suspect the man that can not look 
you in the eye." — ^** The day we ceUbrcOe is one of the proudest in our 
national history." 

§ 137. A restxiotive clause, however, must be set off by a comma, 
when it refers to several antecedents which are themselves separated by 
that point ; as, '^ There are many painters, poets, and statesmen, whom 
chance has rradered famous rather than merit" 

§ 138. A rule of syntax requires that a restrictive clause should 
Atend inunediately after its logical antecedent ; if, however, a sentence is 
so loosely oonstmoted as to have other, words intervene between the an. 
tecedent and the restrictive ckuse, a comma should be placed before the 

(^^_, ^ — - • ; — : ' — ■ • : - 

§ 138. -In what case may tl^e comma be omitted before a participial clause ? 

§ 134. In what case does the aemioolon take the place of the comma between 
cUascBf 

§ 1J3. Bepeat Bale IIL, reepectinfir reetrictive adjuncts and clauses. What 
clauses are never restrictive ? How most they, therefore, be set off T 

§ 136. What relative clauses are restrictive, and must therefore have no comma 
heforethem? 

1 187. In what case must a restrictive danse be set off by a comma f 

$ 188. What is the proper position for a restrictive clause f If other words 
"are introduced between the clause and its antecedent, what change must be made 
Inthcpnnctnatfonr 
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latter; as, *^H6 can have no genuine sympathy for the mifortanatiB^ 
that has never been unfortunate himself.'* With its parts correctly ar- 
ranged^ this sentence requires no point ; as, ** He that has never been 
unfortunate himself can have no genuine sympathy for the unfortunate." 

§ 189. When there is a succession of restrictive clauses relating to 
the same antecedent, they are separated from each other by commas, and 
the first must be set off from the antecedent by the same point ; as, 
^Countries, whose rules are prompt and decisive, whose people are 
united, and whose course is just, have little to fear, even from more 
jMwerful nations." 

§ 140. A conmia is also generally placed before a restrictive clause 
containing of vHwh^ io whieh^ or far vhieh^ preceded by a noun ; as, 
** We have no sense or faculty, the use of which is not obvious to the re- 
flecting mhid." 

g 141. A participial clause is restrictive when the participle h cob- 
tains can be exehanged for the relative thai and a finite verb without in- 
jury to the sense. ^* A man dischai^gbog his duty under trying circum- 
stances is worthy of our confidence ; " here^ ditcharffing is equivalent to 
that discharffeBj and the clause is restrictive. In such a case, no comma 
must separate the clause from the antecedent, unless the principle em- 
bodied in g 187 applies. 

EXERCISE. 

In the following sentences, insert commas wbereirer re> 
quired by rule: — 

Under § 127. But for this ev^the friture liberator of Rome might 
have been a dreamer. — ^Thou sayesi ligfatm barbarian.— -Great poet as 
' Petrarch is. he has often mistaken pedantiy for passion. — When a peo- 
ple suffer in vain^it is their own fault— happier had it been for many 
had they never looked out from thdr own heart upon theworld.':^ 
What are good laws if we have not good men to execute them f ^- 
Low though the voice the boast was heard by all around. — ^Amazed at 
what had taken place the barons mechanically bent the knee. — ^Im- 
patient to finish what he had begun Gsesar allowing his army no 
rest pushed forward to the capital — ^Though neither honest nor elo- 
quent the demagogue often controls the people. — ^To say the trnih it 
was a goodly company. — ^From this time forth no sound of merriment 

i 189. State the principle jtbat applies to a succession of restrictive relative 
clauses relating to the same antecedent 

1 140. What is said of restrictive clauses containing qf which, Ac, preceded 
byanomiT 

1 141. When Is a participial dause restrictive r In soch a case, must It be 
sepanted &xnn its antscedent? 
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was ever heard in those lordly halls ; on the contrary silence and gloom 
hung over them like a palL — Xevertheless though you have wronged me 
thus I inflict no vengeance. — ^When I became a man I laid aside childish 
things. — ^Are ye bewildered stiU|0 Romans ? 

Under § 12a, WelLhonor is the subject of my story. — YeaAt often 
happens that when we get out of the reach of want we are just within 
the reach of avarice. — ^AgainjOne man^s loss is sometimes another man's 
gain. — Verily* this is a trouolous world. — ^Furthermore^ we are always 
suspicious of a deceitful man's motives. — ^Nai^ though the whole world 
should do wrong this is no excuse for our offeiroes. — ^l^Urst let us look at 
the facts. ^ 

XJifDSR § 129. Then the world listened with pleasure to the rude 
etnuns of &e troubadour ; now the divine thoughts of the most ^fted 
geniuses can hardly command its attention. — Here we have troubles, 
puns, and partings ; there we are allowed to look for an unbroken rest 
the elevated pleasures of which (see § 140) no heart can conceive. 

Undbr § 130. Perhaps there is no man so utterly unhappy as the 
oseless drone. — ^I have seen this, and can therefore describe it with ac- 
curacy. — ^Pythagoras made many discoveries in geometry and astrono- 
my also. — I can give you some information on the subject beii^ a 
fanner and a practical one too. — ^I was also there ; you are therefore 
mistaken. 

Under § 131. The love of Ufe is deeply implanted in the human 
heart — ^To sum the matter up in a few wonis his hand is against every 
man's. — ^A tree is known by its fruits. — ^Banished from his native country 
.£schines retired to Rhodes where he opened a school of oratory that be- 
came famous throughout all Greece. 

« 
The golden wain rolls round the silent North, 
And earth is slumbering 'neath the smiles of heaven. 

Under § 132. You may go if you wish. — ^We frequently meet ene- 
mies where we expect friends. — Columbus maintamed his theory with a 
confidence which went far towards con^ncmg his hearers. — ^AU these 
things will have passed away a hundred years hence. — Satan goes about 
like a roaring lion seeking whom he may devour. 

Under g 188. iSow many have seen their affection sliglited and even 
betrayed by the ungrateful ! — ^We hear the good slander^ every day. — 
Alexander the Great had a large city buut in honor of his favorite 
horse. 

Under § 134. During the fourteenth century Italy was the India of 
a vast number of well-bom but penniless adventurers who had inflamed 
their imaginations by the ballads and legends of chivalry who from youth 
had trained tiiemselves to manage the iMirb, and bear alike through sum- 
mer's heat and winter's cold the weight of arms and who passing into an 
effeminate and distracted land had only to exhibit bravery in order to 
command wealth. 

Under § 185. The quality of mercy is not strained. — How soft the 
music of those village bells ! — ^Good nature is a suiuwhich sheds li^ht 
on all around. — He who is a traitor to his countr^i^ia a serpent which 
turns to bite the bosom that warms it. — Mahomet always observed the 
Conns of that grave and cRsremonious poUteniras so comxnaa in his ooiintijfi 
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Under § 136. Is there a heart that music can not melt ? — Anger is a 
fire that consumes the heart. — The evil that men do, lives after them. — 
The land we live in is on many accounts bound to our hearts by the 
strongest ties. — Men are willing for the most part to overlook the faults 
of those they love. 

Under § 137. There was no mati, woman, or child that the tyrant 
Nero did not heartily hate. — The profligate man is a stranger to the in^ 
nocent social enjoyments, the gushing affections, and sacred domestic 
pleasures which to the virtuous constitute a never-failing source of satis- 
' faction and contentment — The Lydians, the Persians, and the Arabians 
that wish to leave the army, are at liberty to do so. 

Under § 188. An author can not be readily understood who is unac- 
quainted with the art of punctuation. — All is not gold that glitters.-^ 
Glauses must be set off by commas which are introduced parenthetically. 
— ^That man is not fit to be the head of a nation who prides himself on 
being the head of a party. {Punctuate the sentences in this paragraph 
as Iheu stand ; then arrange them in their proper order ^ and point them 
acoormngly,) 

Under § 139. We should have respect for the theories of a philoso- 
pher whose judgment is clear, whose learning is extensive, and whose 
reasonings are founded on facts even though his deductions may conflict 
with generally received opinions. 

Under § 140. Have no desire for a reputation^ the acquisition of 
which involves dishonesty or deceit. — ^The baromerer is an instrument 
the usefulness of which to the navigator can hardly be overestimated. — 
All physicians tell us that dyspepsia is a disease the remedy for which 
it is hard to find. — ^Napoleon ha^ from youth fixed his eyes on a pinnacle 
of greatness the path to which he knew was filled with tremendous 
obstacles. 

Under § 141. Those distinguished for honesty and activity rarely if 
.ever in this land of business energy lack employment — This was to be 
expected in a country overrun with disbanded soldiers whose only means 
of subsistence were theft and violence. — No person found guilty of felony 
is allowed to hold office. — ^We can not too much pity the lot of a child 
thrown at a tender age on the charities of the worlds 



LESSON XXII. 

THE COMMA (cONTINITBD). 
RULE IV. — APPOSITION. 

§ 142. Single words in apposition and appositional clauses 
must be set off by the comma; as, ^The £Ette of Rienzi, the 

1 141 Bepest Bole IV., respectlDg words in apposltiaii and appoBitional daaseii. ' 
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last of the Boman tribunes, shows the fickleness of an igno- 
rant populace." — ^** Darius, the king of the Persians." 

§ 143. To this rule there are four exceptions. The comma must be 
omitted, 
I. Between a proper name and a common noun placed immediately 
before or after it without an adjunct ; as, '* Darius the king " ; '* the 
AltM Mountains " ; " the RiYer Rhine ". 
11. When a pronoun other thati I is in apposition with a subslantivo 
which it immediately precedes or follows; as, "Cicero himself"; 
" Te nughty men of war ". 
m. When the word in apposition or the clause in question is necessary 
to the idea predicated, so that it can not be left out without render- 
ing the sense incomplete ; as, " The people elected him president,'''' — 
" He was chosen umpired — ^** I regard him as d iraitorj'^ — ^^ Whom 
his fH^nds considered an konest manJ^ In these examples, italics 
are used. to indicate the words and clauses in question ; and, as they 
can not be omitted without injury to the sense, they are necessary 
to the idea predicated, and must not be set off by the conuna. 
r^IV. The comma is omitted between the parts of a compound proper 
name, when in their proper order ; as, *' the Rev. Samuel T. WoU 
laston"; "Marcus Tullius Cicero". 
When, howey^, the order is inrerted, as in alphabetical lists of 
names, directories, &c., a comma must be inserted ; as, " Home, James 
G. " ; " Lyle, Rev. S. Phillips ". 

When a title, either abbreviated or written in full, is annexed to a 
proper name, it must be set off by a comma ; as, " Robert Horton, M. D., 
F. R. S." ; " W. C. Doubleday, Esquire ". 

BULE v.— onEtANSPOsBD adjuncts aitd claitsbs, 

g 144. When a transposition occurs, so that an adjunct or 
a clause which would naturally follow a verb is introduced 
before it, a comma is generally required to develop the sense. 

% 143. How many ezceptloiiB are there to this rale ? What Ib the first, relating 
to a proper name and common noun T What is the second, relating to pronoans ? 
What is the third, relating to words and clauses necessary to the idea predicated? 
What is the fourth, relating to compound proper names? If the iwrts of the 
name are transposed, what stop must be Inserted ? When a title is annexed to a 
proper name, how must it be set off ? 

- 1 144. Repeat Role V., relating to transposed adjuncts and clauses. When 
the nstaral order is restored, what dtange Is necessaiy In the punctoaitlon ? 
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SXAMPLBS. 



1. To those who labor, Bleep is doublj pleasant 

2. Of the five races, the Caucasian is the most cnlightoied. 
8. To all soch, objections may be made. 

4. Whom he loveth, he chasteneth. 

In the above ezampleSi we have a rhetorical arrangement ; the com- 
mon order would be as foUows :—>^ Sleep is doubly pleasant to those 
who labor/' — ** The Caucasian is the most enlightened of the five races,** 
&C. As just written, it will be seen that these sentences require no 
comma. 

§ 145. The comma must be omitted in the following cases:-— 
L When the transposed adjunct is short and closely connected with 
the verb; as, " With this I am satisfied." If, however, there is 
danger of a reader's mistaking the sense, as in the third example 
under g 144, a comma must be placed after the acyunct 
IL When the transposed a^jnnct or clause is introduced by /) if / as, 
** It is chiefiy through books that we hold intercourse with supe- 
rior minds.'* 
nL When a veib preceding its nominative comes immediately after the 
transposed aiyunct or clause ; as, ^ Down from this towering peak 
poured a roaring torrent" 
IV. When the transposition consists hi pladng an objective case with 
or without limiting words immediately before the verb that governs 
it ; as, ^ Silver and gold have I none." 

RULE VL — ^LOGICAL SUBJECT. 

§ 146. A comma must be placed after the logical subject 
of a sentence (see § 40) when it ends with a verb, or when 
it consists of seyeral parts which are themselves separated by 
commas ; as, " Those who persevere^ succeed." — ^ The world 
ofgayety^ of temptation^ and ofpUasuTe^ allures thee." 

The object of this rule is to enable the eye readily to percdve what 
the logical subject is. In the last example, if the comma after pUouure 
were omitted, a false impression would be conveyed, as it would seem 
that the words and ofpUagare were more closely connected with the verb 
aUurei than the rest of the subject, — ^which is not the case. 

1 145. In what four cases may the comma be omitted in the case of tiansposed 
a4}anct8 and dauses f 

1 146. What is meant hf the loglcsl subject of a seotenoe ? Bspeat Bole VL, 
idattav to losica) snliiectii. MThat is the otdect of this rale f 
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g 147. A comma after the logical sabject is, also, sometimea Aeces. 
aary to preyent ambiguity. Thus, in the sentence, ** He who puraueb 
pleasure only defeats the object of his creation,*' it is impossible to tell 
. whether anfy modiAes pUaaure or defeats. If the meaning is that " he 
who pursues nothing but pleasure defeats, &c.," a comma should be in- 
serted after (mly ; if not, we should have one aHer pleature. The reader 
should not be left in doubt 

§ 148. A comma, followed by a dash, is generally placed after alogi- 
^b1 subject when it consists of seyeral particulars separated by semico- 
lons, or by commas, when, for the sake of greater definiteness, the words 
aU, ihene, aU Ihae^ 9wh^ or the like, referring to the particulars before 
enumerated, are introduced as the immediate subject of the rerb; as, 
'*To be overlooked, slighted, and n^lected; to be misunderstood, mis- 
represented, and slandered ; to be trampled under foot by the enyious, 
the ignorant, and the vile ; to be crushed by foes, and to be distrusted 
and betrayed eren by friends, — such is too often the fate of genius/* 

RULE VIL — ^ABSOLUTE WOBDS Ain> CLAUSES. 

§ 149. Absolute participial qlauses, and substantives in 
the nominative absolute with their adjuncts and limiting 
words, must be set off bj the comma ; as, *^ Home having 
faUen^ the world relapsed into barbarism." — ^^Hta conduct 
on this occasion, how disgraceful it was I **— " Yes, w.'* — 
** And thou too, -Brwft^/" 

Some absolute participial clauses hare the participle understood, but 
musl^ notwithstanding, be punctuated according to the above rule. 
Thus, in the following lines, though being is left out after i^Mcb and foe^ 
the clauses must be set off by the comma :— 

*' Winged with his fears, on foot he strove to fly, 
His steeds too distant, and the foe too nigh.*' 

§ 160. The second example under Rule YIL illustrates a construc- 
tion admissible in poetry, but not to be imitated in prose. It should 
read, '' How disgraceful was his conduct on this occasion 1 " As originally 
given, it may be punctuated with dither a comma or a dash after ceeatUn, 

I ya. On what other account is a comma fometimes necesBaiy after the logi' 
cal subject f IDaitsftte this, and show how a comioa prevents ambignitJ* 

f 148. In what case is a comma followed by a dash placed after a logical Bu1]!)eetf 

1 140. Bepeat Bole YIL, relating to absohiteworda and dauses. Whatiaaome- 

' timea omitted from a participial chmae f Does thia cbange the mode of punctuating? 

I IM. What U the second example In 1140 f What Is said nspectlBg sofch 

I? 
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EXERCISE. 

Insert in the following sentences whatever points are re- 
({uired by the rules that have been given ; — 

Under § 142. Mahomet left Mecca a wretched fugitive be returned 
a merciless conqueror — A professed Catholic he imprisoned the Pope a 
pretended patriot he impoverished the country — ^The Scriptures those 
lively oracles of God contain the only authentic records of primeval 
ages — ^I Nebuchadnezzar king of the Jews make this decree^-Aristides 
the just Athenian is one of the noblest characters in Grecian history — 
Richard I the Lion-hearted — Charles the Bald king of France — ^We saw 
him tyrant of the East 

Under § 143. The River Volga and the Ural Mountains form accord- 
ing to some geographers the boundary between Asia and Europe — We 
humble men may admire the great if we can not equal them — John 
Howard Payne the author of ** Home, sweet home " and Samuel Wood- 
worth who composed "The old oaken bucket" occupy a prominent place 
among American poets — It has been said that if all the learned and 
scientific men of every age could meet in a deliberative assembly they 
would choose Sir Isaac Newton for their president — With modesty your 
guide, reason your adviser, and truth your controlling principle, yoa 
will rarely have reason to be ashamed of your conduct — ^Herodotus is 
called the father of profane history — These grumblers would not have 
considered Ciesar himself a good general — Henry F. Witherspoon junioi- 
LL B 

Under § 144, At the talents and virtues of all who hold different 
views from their own certain partisan writers are accustomed to sneer— 
Of all the passions vanity is the most unsocial — To love many a soldier 
on the point of realizing his dreams of glory sacrifices the opportunity 
of so doing — ^Whether such a person as Homer ever existed we can not 
say — How the old magicians performed their miracles it is difficult to 
explain — ^That riches are. to be preferred to wisdom no one will opeoij 
assert 

Under § 145. With a crash fell the severed gates — On me devolves 
the unpleasant task — In memory's twilight bowers the mind loves to 
dwell — It is only by constant effort that men succeed in great under- 
takings—To the poor we should be oharitable--rTo the poor men should 
be charitable — History we read daily — At the bottom of the hill ran a 
iittle stream — ^In Plato's garden congregated a crowd of admiring pupils-^ 
Respecting the early history of Egypt little is known— Equivocation I 
despise truth and honor I respect — ^It is chiefly by constant practice and 
close attention to correct models that one learns to compose with ease 
and elegance — This he denied 

Under § 146. The miracles that Moses performed may have con- 
vinced Pharaoh but at first they humbled not his pride— Every impure, 
angry, revengeful, and envious thought is a violation of duty— The evil 
that men do lives after them— Whatever breathes lives— The boldness 
: rf these predictions, the apparent proximity of their fulfilment, and 
;.ie imposmg oratory of the preaclier struck awe into the hearts Of Wa 
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audience— Spring, Summer, Autumn, and Winter have eacL its office to 
perform 

Under § 147. He who stands on etiquette merely shows his own 
littleness — To become conversant with a single department of literature 
only has a tendency to make our views narrow and our impressions in- 
correct — To remain in one spot always prevents the mind from taking 
comprehensive views of things 

Under § 148. The solemn circle round the death-bed the stifled 
grief of heart-broken friends their watchful assiduities and touching ten^ 
demess the last testimonies of expiring love the feeble, fluttering, pres- 
sure of the hand the last fond look of the glazing eye turning upon us 
even from the threshold of existence the faltering accents atruggUng in 
death to give one more assurance of afibction all tiiese recollections rush 
into our mind as we stand by the grave of those we loved 

Under § 149. Whose gray top shall tremble he descending — ^The 
baptism of John was it from Heaven or of men — This point a^itted 
we proceed to the next division of our subject — The boy oh where was 
he — This said He formed thee Adam thee man — Man to man steel to 
steel they met their enemy — Shame being lost all virtue is lost — Their 
countenances expressive of deep humiliation they entered the palace— 
wretched we devoid of hope and comfort — ^That man of sorrow oh how 
changed he was to those who now beheld him — ^The conquest of Spain 
theur object they left no means untried for effecting a landing on the 
Peninsula — ^Honor once lost life is worthless — ^I whither can I go— The 
Biunming up having been completed on both sides the judge next pro- 
ceeded to charge the jury 

Under § 160. Our time how swiftly it passes away — ^Her dimples 
and pleasant smile how beautiful they are — My banks they are covered 
with bees — The companion of my infancy and friend of my riper years 
she has gone to her rest and left me to deplore my bereavement— Earthly 
happiness what is it where can it be found — The bride she smiled ; and the 
bride she blushed {After pundutUing i/ie sentences in this para^traph, as 
ihey sUmdj ffive them die twiat prose constntdion and punetnutte accordingly,) 



LESSON XXIII. 

THE COMMA (cONTINUBD). 
RULE Vm. — SHOBT MSMBEBS. 

§ 151. A COMMA must be placed between short member? 
of compound sentences, connected by and^ but^ or^ nor^for^ 
hecauae^ whereas^ that expressing purpose, bo tha% in order 
thaty and other conjimctions. 

S 151. Itepoat Bnle ym., relating to short members. If the members are 
long, or contaji subdivisions set off by commas, how must they be separated? 
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SXAHFLB8. 

1. Educate men, and you keep them from crime. 

2. Man proposes, but Grod disposes. 

8. Be temperate in youth, or you will hare to be abstinent in old age. 

4. Be Tirtuous, that you may be respected. 

6. Travelling is beneficial, because it enlarges our ideas. 

6. The ship of state is soon wrecked, unless honesty is at the helm. 

7. Love not sleep, lest thou come to poTerty. 

8. The record is lost, so that we can not now decide the point 

If the members are long, or contain subdivisions set off by commas, 
they must be separated, according to principles already laid down, by 
the semicolon. 

§ 162. Observe that a comma must not be placed before ihai^ when 
not equivalent to in order that ; nor before than or whether : as, '* He said 
that he would come.*' — ^'^ Honest poverty is better than fraudulent 
wealth." 

§ 153. No comma must be placed befi>re lett when it immediately 
follows a word with which it is closely connected ; as, ^ Let those who 
ritand, take heed lest they fall" 

RULE IX. — COMPOUND PBBDICATBS. 

§ 154 A oomma must be plaoed before and, but, or, and 
nor, when they oonnect parts of a compound predicate, un- 
less these parts are very short and so dosel j connected that 
no point is admissible ; as, ^ I love not the woman that is 
vain of her beauty, or the man that prides himself on his 
wisdom.'^ — "We can neither esteem a mean man, nor honor 
a deceitful one." 

§ 165. If the parts of a predicate consist of but two or three words 
each, constmed alike, a comma is not necessary ; as, ** Pleasure beckons 
us and tempts us to crime.*' 

§ 166. A conmia must not be placed before and and or, when they 
connect two words that are the same part of speech, dther unlimited, 
or both limited by adjuncts of similar construction; as, '*Here I 

1 161 Before what conjunctions it it improper to place a comma t 
S 158. Before what conjunction it the comma generally omitted! 
$ 164. Bepeat Bole EL, relating to comi>ouiid predicates. 
$ 166. In what case is a comma necessary between the parts of a predicate f 
1 166. State the principle that appUes to and and or connecting two words 
tbat are the same part of epcooh. 
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/•nd Sorrow sit''— "Trust not an ungrateful son or a disobedient 
daughter.*' 

§ 15 Y. The words, howerer, referred to in the preceding paragraph 
must be separated bj the comma, if one is limited hj a word or words 
which might be erroneously applied to both ; as, *' I hare seren brare 
sons, and daughters." 

§158. A comma must be. used before cox\jnnctions, when they con> 
nect two words contrasted, or emphatically distinguished from each 
other; also, before the adverb noif used without a cox\junc1ion between 
contrasted terms; as, ''Charity both gires, and forgives."— '' Liberal, 
not lavish, is kind Nature's hand." 

RULE X. — EQI7IYALENTS. 

§ 159, A oomma must be placed before ar^ when it in- 
troduces an equivalent, an erplanatoiy word, or a clause de- 
fining the writer's meaning ; as, ^ Autography, or the art of 
determining a person's character from his handwriting, is 
coming into vogue." — ^^ Herodotus was the father of histoiy, 
or rather of profane histoiy." 

§ 160. In double titles of boolcs, a semicolon is generally placed befors 
or, and a comma after it ; as, '' Fascination; or. The Art of Charming." 

RULE XL— OMissioK of wobds. 
§ 161. When, to avoid repetition, and^ or^ nar^ or a verb 
previously used, is omitted, a oomma takes its place. 

EXAMPLES. 

1, In what school did the Washingtons, Henrys, Hancocks, Frank- 
lins, and Rutledges, of America, learn the principles of civil liberty ? 
(And is here omitted after the first three proper names respectively.) 

2. The merciful man will not maim an insect, trample on a worm, or 
cause an unnecessary pang to the humblest of created things. (Ob is 
omitted after irueet,) 

8. In the well-trained heart, neither envy, jealousy, hatred, nor re- 
venge, finds a resting-place. (Nor is omitted after envy andjeauntgy,) 

1 157. In what case must the words Just referred to have a comma between 
tbemt 

1 156. State the principle that applies to conjonctions connecting contrasted 
words. 

1 150. Bepoat Bole X., relattngr to equivalents. 

f 160. How are double titles ofbookH to be punctnated ? 

I lei. Bepeat Bale XI., relating: to the omission of words. Give exana>les, 
■bow the omissSons, and state what point must be inserted. 
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4. Co&Tersation makes a ready man ; writing, an exact maa. (In the 
last member makes is omitted, and a comma takes its place.) 

§162. When this role is followed, the elauses or members hx which 
the omission occurs must be separated by semicolons. When, howeveiv 
the clauses aie Tery short, the style is lively, and the connection dose, 
the comma may be employed to set off the clauses or members, and np 
point need be used in the place of the omitted comma ; as, ** When the 
sot sings the praises of sobriety, the miser of generosity, the coward of 
valor, and the atheist of religion, we may easily judge what is the sin- 
cerity of their professions.'' 

RULE XTT. — ^LAST OF a series. 

§ 163. A oomma must be placed before andy or^ and nor, 
when they connect the last of a series of clauses, or of a suc- 
cession of words that are the same part of speech and in the 
same construction. See Examples 1, 2, 3, under Rule XL 

EXERCISE. , 

Lisert in the following sentences whatever points are re- 
quired: — 

Under § 151. Anger glances into the breast of a wise man J)ut it 
rests <mly in the bosom of fools — ^The island on which the city of New 
York standsi was originally bought from the Indians for twenty-four 
dollars r whereas it is now valued at more than a billi(» — Week fol- 
lowed week until at lasLGolumbus and his followers were thousands of 
miles from their native shore — ^Bad men are constantly in search of some 
new excitement^at their minds may be diverted from the reproaches 
of conscience-science is constantly making new discoveries while igno- 
rance and prejudice r^use to receive those already made— Love flies out 
at the window^hen poverty comes in at the door — ^The lives of men 
should be fillea with beauty Just as the earth and heavens are clothed 
with it ^ 

Under § 162. Honorable peace is better than unccrtjun war— It is 
easier to excite the passions of a mob than to calm them — What injus- 
tice that the new world was not called after Columbus — We know not 
whether to-morrow*s sun will find us alive — Shall we forget that truth is 
mighty — ^It is a strange fact that man alone of living things delists in 
* causing pain to his species 

Under § 153. Take care lest the spoiler come — The falling leaves 
bid us beware lest we fix our affections too firmly on the things of earth 

1 162. When this rale is fbllowed, by what point must the clanses be separatedt 
. What exception la there? 

% 163. Repeat Rule XII., relating to the last of a Beries of clansea. - ^ 
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^^We i}li(mld hare a care lest sinful pleasures seduce us witli thdr mani 
ibid temptations — ^Beware lest they suddenly fall upon thee 

Under § 164. The great astronomical clock of Strafiburg is twenty- 
four feet higher than the tallest of the Egyptian pyramid^ and one hun- 
dred and forty feet higher than St^ Paul's in London — Cicero was supe- 
rior to Demosthenes in the finish of his periods^but inferior to him in 
energy and fire — ^The fool neither knows whether he is righ^ nor carea 
whe&er he is wrong — The world has gained wisdom from its years^ and 
is quick- to penetrate disguises — The brave man will conquerjOr perish in 
the attempt 

Under § 155. Study disciplines the mind and matures the judgment 
— ^Virtue should be the aim of our youth and the solace of our declining 
y^rs — ^Years come and go — Galileo read or wrote the greater part of 
the night — ^Here sit we down and rest — How sweetly and solemnly sound 
the evening chimes 

Under § 156. The bold man does not hesitate to take a position and 
maintain it. — Adams and Jefferson died by a singular coincidence July 
4th 1826 — ^The magnitude of the heavenly bodies and their almost infinite 
distance from us fiU our minds with views at once magnificent and sub- 
lime 

Under § 157. I woke and thought upon my dream — ^With the aid 
of the telescope we discern in the moon vast yawning pits and huge vol- 
canoes sending forth their awful fires — In the bazaiar may be seen tons 
of ice and vast quantities of ivory from Africa — The relative pronoun 
who is applied to persons and things personified 

Under § 158. Bear and forbear — ^Brave not rash is the true hero — 
He is not a fool but. only foolish — ;Remember the favors you receive not 
those you confer — ^The credulous may believe this wonderful' story not I 
—It is as great a sin to murd^ one's self as to murder another 

Under § 159 The period or full stoptdenotes the end of a complete 
sentence — ^Republics show little gratitude to their great men or rather 
none at all — Hence originated philosophy, or the love of wisdom — ^At 
thia point the lake is ten fathomsjor sixty feek deep— The Marquis of 
Angleseator as he was then called Lord Paget|Iost a 1^ at the battle o^ 
Waterloo ^ 

UNDfat § 160. (Bmdes punctuating (he following sentences , use capitals 
feherever required hy § 65.) We have just finished reading " six months 
in the gold-diggings or a miner's experience in tldorado" — ^A new book 
<tf travels has just made its appearance entitled " The city of the doges 
or Venice and the Venetians in the nineteenth century '* 

Under § 161. Study makes a learned maiuexperience a wise one — 
Rapid exhau8tlesS| deep, his numbers flowed— Let your pleasure be 
moderatei seasonable/ innocent, and becoming {comma after innocent 
according to § 163)— -Mahomet's Paradise consisted o? pure watery shady 
groves, luscious fruitstand exquisite houris — The author dreads the 
critic; the miser; the tnief. the criminal the magistrate^ and every body i 
public opinion — ^My head is filled with'de^ my locks with the drops 
of the ]iigfa^->Benevolence is allied to few vices selfishness to fewer: 
virtoes 
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UiiBKB 8 162. 'Without books justice is dormant philosophy Tama 
literature dumb and all things are inyolved in darkness — Without 
modestj beauty is ungraceful learning unattractive and wit disgusting — 
Pride goeth before destruction and a haughty spirit before a fall-— Talent 
is surrounded with dangers and beauty with temptations 

Uhoeb g 163. Mahomet the founder of Islamism did not hesitate to 
work with bis own hands he kindled the fire swept his room made his 
bed milked his ewes and camels mended his stockings and scoured hia 
sword — So eagerly the Fiend o'er bog or steep through strait rou^ denao 
or rare with head hands wings or feet pursues his way 

Suns moons and stars and clouds his sisters were 
Bocks mountains meteors seas and winds and storms 
' ffis brothers 



LESSON XXIV. 

THE COHKA (cOKTIKXTSD). 
RULE Xnt — COMMOK COKNBCnOl^. 

§ 164. When two or more antecedent portions of a seiK 
tenoe have a common connection with some succeeding dause 
or word, a comma must be placed after each ; as, ^ She is as 

tall, though not so handsome, as her sister." 

Commas are frequently required, under this rule, after different prep* 
ositions gOTeming the same substantive ; as, '* They are fitted for, and 
accustomed to, rery different modes of life.'* 

In the case of a series of adjectives preceding their noun, a comma 
is placed after each but the last ; and there general usage, by an un- 
philosophical anomaly, requires us to omit the point; as, "A quick, 
brilliant, studious, learned man ". This usage violates one of the funda* 
mental principles of punctuation ; it indicates, very improperly, that 
the noun tnan is more closely connected with learned than with the 
other adjectives. Analogy and perspicuity require a comma after 
learned^ 

1 164. Bepeat Bole XHL, relatlnfir to common connection. After what part of 
speech are Gammas frequently required under this rule t What nsaffe prevails in 
the case of a series of adjectives preceding their noon? What is said of this uaafcef 
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RULE XIV.— WORDS m paibs. 

§165. Words used in pairs take a comma after each pair; 
as, ^^ The djing man cares not for pomp or luxury, palace or 
estate, silver or gold.'' — ^^ Ignorant and superstitious, cun- 
ning and Tidous, deceitful and treacherous, the natives of 
this island are among the most degraded of mankind." 

RULE XV. — ^WORDS BEPKATED. 

§ 166. Words repeated for the sake of emphasis must be 
set off, with their adjuncts if they have any, by the comma ; 
as, " Verily, verily, I say unto you." 

§ 16Y. If, howeyer, the repetition is abrupt, proceeds from hesitation, 
or is accompanied with a break in the sentiment, a dash may be used { 
as, ^ He has gone to his rest — gone, to return no more.** 

, RULE XVL — THE iNPiKmvE mood. 

§ 168. A comma must be placed before to^ the sign of 
the infinitive mood, when equivalent to in order to; as, 
** CScero sent his son to Athens, to complete his education." 

RULE XVn. — QUOTATIONS AND OBSERVATIONS. 

§ 169. The comma must set off quotations, passages re- 
sembling them in form, and observations in general, when 
short and not formally introduced; as, "It was Bion that 
first said, * Know thyself " — ^ I would here call attention to 
the fact, that nature has endowed the body with recuperative 
faculties, which often enable it to rally and recover from pros- 
tration when sdenoe has exhausted all its remedies in vain." 

When formally introduced bj the words theaey foBowifi^^ or atfoUotos, 
a colon must precede the quotation. 

§ lYO. When a quotation is divided, a comma must be placed on 

1 165. Bepeat Bale XIV., relating to words used in pain. 
1 186. Repeat Role XV., relating to words repeated. 
1 16T. In what case may a dash be used instead of a comma? 
1 168. Repeat Rale XVI., relating to the InfinitiTe mood. 
1 109. Repeat Rale XVIL, rdatliig to quotations. When Ibnnally introduced, 
by what point is the qaotation preceded ? 
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each side of the words introduced between its parts ; as, " One to-day/* 
says Franklin, " is worth two to-morrows." 

RULE XVIIL — coBKELAnvB tbems. 

§ 171. Members of sentences oontaining cohrelatiye ad- 
verbs and conjunctions, are separated by the comma ; as, " The 
harder we study, the better we Kke to study." — " As a cloud 
darkens the sky, so sorrow casts a gloom over the souL" 

§ 172. The comma, however, is generally omitted in the case of &o — 
ihaty w—asj rather — than, and mofv^-lAan, especially when the parts they 
connect are clauses and not members ; unless the related parts contaia 
subdivisions separated by the comma, in which case the saoie point mus^ 
be placed before the last correlative term. 

FXAMPLBS. 

1. He is so exhausted that he can not work. 

2. So act as to gain the respect of men. 

S. The Laplander would rather live in his own land than any other. 

4. Marie Antoinette was more amiable in her life than fortunate in her* 
death. 

1. He is so unwell, weak, and exhausted, that he can not work. 

2. So think, speak, and act, as to gain the respect of men. 

5. The Laplander, however, would rather live in his own land, than any 
other. 

4. Marie Antoinette, queen of France, was more amiable in her life, than 
fortunate in her death. 

RULE XIX. — AMBiGnons constructions. 
§ 173, A comma must be used, even when not required 
by the grammatical construction, wherever it serves to de- 
velop the sense or prevent ambiguity. 

Thus, after a long logical subject, a comma is of service ; as, '* That 
a man thoroughly educated in youth and who has ever since been in the 
habit of composing could make so gross a mistake through ignorance, is 
almost incredible." 

Cases in which the comma prevents ambiguity have been noticed 
under several of the foregoing rules. 

% 170. What is the mode of pnnctnating, when a quotation is divided ? 

% 171. Bepeat Bale XVIII., relating to correlative terms. 

% 172. In the case of what correlativea is the comma generally omitted f When, 
however, do they take it? 

S 173. Repeat Rule XIX., relaUu:? to ambiguous constnictions. Aocordin; to 
this rule, where l» a comma of service ? 
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RULE XX. — ^lOTMBEBS EXPBBSSBD BY FIGITBES. 

§ 174. Except in the case of dates, numbers written in 
Arabic diaracters take a comma after each period of three 
figures, beginning at the right; as, ^^In 1846, the planet 
Neptune was discovered, and found to be at a distance of 
2,746,271,000 miles firom the sun." 

Dates must always be expressed by figures. So must large numbers, 
when many words would be required to denote them. Otherwise, as in 
the case of round numbers, and always for small ones, words are to be 
employed. Thus: *' Venus is, in round numbers, sixty-six million miles 
from the sun; its exact distance is 66,131,000 miles."— "We leave the 
, xinety-nine sheep that are safe, to look aft^r the one that is lost.'* 

EXERCISE. 
Supply the points omitted in the following sentences :— ^ 

Undsh § 164. The spirit of liberty must change it is fast changing 
the face of the earth — The world at this moment is regarding us with a 
willing but something of a fearful admiration---The literature of a nation 
is one of its highest and certainly one of its most refined elements of 
greatness — He who lacks decision of character may win the love but he 
certainly can not gain the respect of his fellow men — This doctrine ia 
founded upon and consistent with the truth 

Unbkr § 165. These shores rough and cold barbarous and barren 
devoid of comforts and even necessaries peopled with fierce beasts and 
fiercer savages became their hom&— Sink or swim survive or perish I am 
for the Declaration — Vicissitudes of good and evil of trials anti consola^ 
tions of joy and sorrow of cloud and sunshine fill up the life of nuin — I 
H take thee N to my wedded wife to have and to hold from this day for- 
ward for better for worse for richer for poorer in sickness and in health 
to love and to cherish till death us do part 

Undib § 166. Lend lend your wings I mount I fly — Quit oh quit this 
mortal frame— Speak not harshly speak not harshly to the orphan's 
tender heart — ^Gharge charge on the cravens — Some shriek shriek madly 
in the whirling gulf — He swam the Tiber unhurt unhurt alike by his fall 
and the weapons of the enemy 

Under § 167. Dust dust thou art vile and dishonored dust — ^The 
tyrant slept slept but rested not — We have promised we have promised 
but recollect under certain restrictions — ^I fear I fear thajb he will play 
you false — You think him happily situated happily situated with a con- 
science that allows him no rest a conscience wUch keeps his evil deeds 
constantly before his eyes 

1 174. Repeat Bole XX., relating to nnmbera ezpreesed by flgnres. How 
mast dates always be expreesedf How, large numbers? Bound numbers t 
BmallnumbenT 

6 
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Fndkb § 168. The people of Mayenee to show thdr gratitude to Gut. 
ieaberg the mventor of printing have erected in his honor a magnificent 
statue wrought by the sculptor Thorwaldsen — ^Tyrants when reason and 
argument make against them hive recourse to violence to silence their 
opponents — He comes to heal the Bick and set the captive free — Oh 
that I had the wings of the morning to flee to the uttermost parts of the 
earth 

Ukdek § 169. A poet aptly asks." What will not men attempt for 
sacred praise )f— Let the thought be deeply engraved upon your heart 
tiMt every mioment which flies is irrecoverably lostv— The schoohnen of 
the Middle Ages occupied themselves with discussing the important 
question whether spirits can move from one place to another without 
passfaig through the intervening spaoey-Let our fixed resolv^be liberty 
or death — ^The truth of Swift's assertion that no man ever wished him- 
self yoQnger.may well be questioned^ 

Undkb g 170. " liars '* says Aristotle *' are not believed even when 
they speak the truth " — " An angePs arm " says the poet Young " can't 
snatch me from the grave ; legions of angels ** he adds with eqmd truth 
** can't confine me there'' — ^With what motive it may be asked did Chat- 
terton commence his course of imposture For pecuniary profit I answer 
or perhaps for the pleasure of deceiving the world 

Under § 171. Neither can wealth make a bad man respectable nor 
can poverty sink a worthy person below the station his virtues deserve 
— ^As thy day is so shall thy strength be — ^Whether Jansen is entitled 
to the un^vided honor of inventing ^e telescope or Metius had pre- 
viously discovered the prindple involved in that instrument is a subject 
of cBscussion among the learned — ^Though he slay me yet will I trust in 
him 

Undsr § 172. They now five more happily than ever — They now live 
more re^>ectaUy comfortably and haj^ily than ever — GatUine was so 
overcome with shame that he could not speak — Catiline was so overcome 
with shame disappointment and anger that he could not speak — ^The his- 
tory €i the United States shows a more rapid advance in power, and im- 
portance than has ever been made by any other nation — Ciceto. was as 
vain as be was eloquent 

Under § 173. To assume that a person is guilty of an oflTence because 
appearances happen to be against Unuis mamfesUy unjust — ^The author 
of these profound and philosophical emays on the abstract questions of 
Moral Phllosoph^^was a poor blacksmith — Men who have no desire to 
participate in the factious quarrds and personal animosities which now 
unhappily distract the lancLare rudely dragged into the arena of politics • 
—Books and study onlj^ teach the proper use of books« 

Under § l74. In 1800 the population of the city of New York wee 
0OiS9 in 1950 it was 516597 showing an increase during this lapse of fifty 
yeai» of ijihlO^ souhH-In 1860 the debt of the state of New York 
amounted to $22^906^ yre may call it in round numbers twenty4hree 
millions of dollar»— The comet of 1811 had a diameter of at least 560000 
geographic^ n^!^ ^4 f^ \9iM eighty-eigl^t millions of miles in length' 
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LESSON XXV. 

THE COMMA (CONTINUED). 

§ 175. As the rules for the comma are numerous and 
more difficult of application than those relating to the other 
points, it has been thought best to illustrate them with a 
miscellaneous exercise, which will bring before the student's 
mind, in connection, all the cases in which this point is re- 
quired. Cautions are first presented, for the purpose of 
warning the student againsl^rrors which the author has 
found that the inexperienced are most likely to make. 

Caution L Do not suppose that a sentence, simply be- 
cause it is long, must contain a comma. Unbroken connec- 
tion between the parts of a sentence, no matter how long it 
may be, precludes the use of this point. Thus : " It is hard 
for those who pride themselves on the greatness of man to 
believe that those mighty cities which were once the wonder 
and admiration of the ancient world could so entirely have 
disappeared that their position is now a subject of discus- 
sion among scholars and antiquaries." 

Caution IL Do not insert a comma between a grammat- 
ical subject and its verb, when the one immediately follows 
the other. A rhetorical pause is, in this case, sometimes re- 
quired before the verb ; but a coioma, never. 

Caution ILL There must be no comma before arw?, 
when it connects two words only ; as, " A prosperous and 
happy country". 

Caution IV. Observe the difference of punctuation in 
sentences Hke the following : — 

The Romans, having conquered the world, were unable to conquer 

themselves. 
The Romans haying conquered the world, freedom of thought and 

action became extinct 

I Its. What is said of the rales for the comma t What is the sahstanoe of 
Ctatioa I. f of Caution n. f of Caution m. ? of Caatlen IV. ? of Caution V. f 
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In the first sentence, Romans is the grammatical subject of toere, and 
the parenthetical participial clause between these words must be set off 
by a comma on each side. In the second, Romana^ being used absolute- 
ly with the participle having conquered^ must not be separated from it by 
a comma, but this pomt must be reserved for the termination of the en- 
tire absolute clause. 

Caution V. When you are in doubt as to the propriety 
of inserting commas, omit them ; it is better to have too feur 
than too many. 

MISCELLANEOUS EXERCISE. 
Supply such points as are necessary in the following 
sentences : — 

Ukder Rulk L Education if it can not accomplish every thinjg can 
nevertheless accomplish much — Achilles unquestionably was a puissant 
warrior but had not the poetry of Homer iinmortalized his name he 
would now in all likelihood have been as little known as the meanest 
soldier in the Grecian host 

Under Rule II. By all that you hold dear on earth listen to my 
prayer — To accomplish these ends he left no means however insignifi- 
cant untried— If I were not Alexander I would be Diogenes— If fortune 
has played thee false to-day do thou play true for thyself to-morrow — 
Never be discouraged however gloomy the prospect . 

Ukder Rule III. In every line of Dante^s ** Divine Comedy " we 
discern the asperity which is produced by pride strugsling with misery 
. — We designate as the mind that part of us which feelsknows and thinks 
— ^A man renowned for repartee often sacrifices the feelings of his friends 
to his attempts at wit — The means by which men acquire glory are 
various 

Under Rule IV. Hail Patience blest source of peace blest cure for 
every pain — Sisters and brothers how many may you be — Were I even 
declared king or elected president of such a nation I should esteem it 
no honop-*-The genealogy of princes the field-book of conquerors history 
is well worthy of our attention 

Under Rule Y. Among the noblest attributes of a virtuous man is 
justice — Over the matchless talents of Washington prA>ity threw her 
brightest lustre — Of infancy childhood boyhood and youth we have been 
discoursing — ^Than pleasure's exaggerated promises nothing can be more 
alluring to youth 

Under Rule YI. All that live must die — Apostles prophets and 
martyrs have proved the truth of the Christian faith — ^All the rules of 
eloquence the precepts of philosophy and the refined conversation of 
Athens to wluch place he was sent by his father for the completion of 
his education failed to make Cicero's son an orator or a man of talent — 
Worlds above around beneath and on all sides arch thee about as a 
centre 
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Under Rulb YII. The ship having left her wharf a salate was fired 
from the shore — ^A habit of indolence once formed it is extremely diffi- 
xult to shake it off->The campaign thus fairly opened both parties pros- 
ecuted the war with unprecedented vigor — ^Ye men of Rome shake off 
your sloth 

Under Rule VIII. The sun sets but he will rise again — ^We obey 
the laws of society because' it is expedient to do so — Art is long but 
time is fleeting — ^Great poets are rare while empty rhymesters can be 
counted by thousands — Must we submit to such indignities in order that 
we may have enough to eat 

Under Rule IX. Man wants but little here below nor wants that 
little long — Sincerity is as valuable as knowledge and on some accounts 
more so — Gunning and avarice may gain an estate but can not gain 
friends— We are naturally inclined to praise those who praise us and to 
flatter those who flatter us 

Under Rule X. English Grammar or the art of speaking and writ- 
ing the English language correctly can not in this country be too much 
studied — The Persians or rather the survivors of them retreated from 
the field of battle with all possible despatch — Young ladies' seminaries 
or as they were formerly called girls* schools abound in tlus part of the 
country 

Under Rule XI., XIL Modem times with all their boasted progress 
have never produced as strong a man as Samson as meek a man as Moses 
or as wise a man as Solomon — Life is short unsatisfactory and uncertain 
«-Men women and children stare cry out and run — Caesar came saw and 
conquered 

Under Rule XIIL Deeds not words are the proper tests by which 
to try a man's character — ^Who is so beautiful who so graceful* as the 
ntaid of Lodore — I beg of you beware of and avoid the evil-doer — How 
sweet the voice how blessed the words of him who ofiers consolation to 
the mourner 

Under Rule XIY. Poverty and distress desolation and rum are the 
consequences of civil war — Virtue without industry and idleness without 
vice are impossibilities — Generous but not prodigal frugal but not par- 
simonious brave but not rash learned but not pedantic this prince main- 
tained a happy medium between all objectionable extremes 

Under Rule XV. Onward onward strong and steady — Blessed 
thrice blessed is the peace-maker — There we hope to enjoy rest never- 
ending rest rest in which are concentrated all conceivable pleasures — 
Suddenly there came a tapping as of some one gently rapping rapping 
at my chamber door — ^Lochiel Lochiel beware of the day 

Under Rule XVT. We must respect ourselves to have others respect 
us — A man must be a genius indeed to say any thing new about Niag- 
ara — Eat to live do not live to eat — He is going to Europe to see whether 
travelling will benefit his health 

Under Rule XVII. It was a principle of O'ConnelPs that no politi- 
cal advantage is worth a crime— When Xerxes sent a haughty message 
to Leonidas that he should deliver up his arms the Spartan warrior 
answered in true Laconic style "Let him come and take them*' — 
** Language " says Talleyrand " was given us to conceal our thoughts *' 
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Umdeb Bulk XVIIL Though Tycho de Brahe who lived near the 
slose of the sixteenth century certainly recognized the correctness of 
the Copemican systcra at an early period yet bis ambitious vanity and 
religious prejudices urged him to oppose it— Either you must confess 
your crime or I shall hare to suffer unjustly 

Under Rule XIX. To contemplate abstract subjects only disciplines 
the mind rarely if ever interesting it — A long course of conduct so en- 
tirely opposed to what honest men cimsider required by the great prin- 
ciples of truth and justice can not be passed over without the strongest 
reprobation 

Under Rule XX. The loftiest mountain in the moon is said by as- 
tronomers to be 26691 feet high — The surface of the sun contains 
1865312000000 square miles that of the moon 10850400 that of the earth 
148612000 



LESSON XXVI. 

THE DASH. 

§ 176. The dasb, a character of comparativelj recent in- 
troduction, has of late, both by writers and printers, been 
very wrongly endowed with the functions of parentheses, 
comma, semicolon, colon, and even period; and is now ex- 
tensively used by many, who find it a convenient substitute 
when ignorance prevents them from employing the proper 
point. Against this prevailing abuse the student can not 
be too impressively Warned. The dash has its legitimate 
uses, and performs a part in which no other point can 
properly take its place ; but it must not be allowed to over- 
step its proper limits. Use this point, therefore, only where 
it is strictly required by the following Rules : — 

\ RUIjE I. — ^BBEAKS, SUSPENSIONS, TRANSITIONS, &C. 

\ § 177. The dash is used to denote a break in the con- 
struction, a suspension of the sense, an unexpected transition 

% 178. When was the dash tint faitrodnced 7 What is eaid of its nse at the 
present day 7 

1 177. Bepeat Bale I., relating to breaks, raepensione, Ac. 
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in the sentiment, a sudden interruption, and hesitation in the 
speaker. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. Nero, Domitian, Caligula, HeUogabalus— one and the same character 
belongs to them alL 

2. Politicians are brilliant, versatile, profound, far-seeing— everything 
but honest. 

He had no malice in his mind — 
No ruffles on his shirt 

4. "No one is aware of your imprisonment but Sir William, and he 
is " 

" Here 1 ^ interrupted a deep voice, as the door flew open. 

5. "I would do it, but— but— to say the truth— I " 

" To say the truth, you are afraid,'' broke in the earL 

RULE n. — ^AFTEB OTHER POINTS. 

J^^ § 178. A dash may be used after other points, when a 
greater pause than thej uduallj denote is required. 

Hence it appears that the dash is a rhetoiioal as well as 
a grammatical ;knnt. 

Under this rule, a dash is used in thotfoUowing cases: — 
I. After a period, interrogation-point, and exclamation-point 

1. When a writer passes to a new branch of his subject withottt 
commencing a new paragraph ; as, '* From this it is evident that 
friendship had its origin in the social feelings which nature has 
implanted in the breast of man. — Let us now look at its effects.'* 

2. In dialogues, when in the same paragraph one person ceases 
speaking and another begins ; as, " * Art thou not — ' — * What ? ' — 
' A traitor ! '— * Yes.'—* A villam ! '— * Granted.' " 

8. A dash is generally placed after the three points above men- 
tioned, between a passage quoted and the name of the author or 
book it is taken from ; also, between a side-head and the subject- 
matter to which it belongs ; also, between sentences that have no 
connection, when brought together in the same paragraph. 

f 178. Repeat BalaH., relating to the use of the dash after other points. What 
kind of a point does this show the dash sometimes to be ? After what points is a 
daah sometimes required by a change of subject ? In what case ? When is a dash 
required after the period, Interrogation-point, and exclamation-point, in dia- 
legnes ? SUte the principle that applies to the use of the dash after these three 
points, in the case of quoted passages, side-heads, and unconnected sentences. 
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EXAMFLBS. 



0. Men of humor are always, in some degree, men of genius. — ^Colb- 
BiDGE*s TabU-TaUc, 

h. Form of the Earth. — Heraclitus supposed that the earth had the 
form of a canoe ; Aristotle, that it was shaped like a tunbrel ; 
Anaximander, that it was a vast cylinder. 

e. For dashes between unconnected sentences, see Exerdse on p. 130. 

II. After a colon, when reference is made by ^», these, following, or 
wfodofiM, to several succeeding sentences or a new paragraph ; as, 
*^ The cloth having been removed, the president rose and made the 
following address : — 

* Ladies and gentlemen, we have assembled, &c.* ** 

ni. After a semicolon a dash is sometimes used, though not absolutely 
necessary, when the last member is placed in lively contrast with 
the first, or implies strong (^position to it ; as, *' He chastens ; — 
but he chastens to save." 

ly. After a comma, 

1. When it follows a logical subject consisting of several particulars 
separated by semicolons, or by commas, when, for the sake of 
greater definiteness, the words a//, ihtse, all ihen^ suchy or the 
like, referring to the particulars before enumerated, are intro- 
duced as the immediate subject of a verb ; as, " To be overlooked, 
slighted, and neglected ; to be misunderstood, misrepresented, and 
slandered ; to be trampled under foot by the envious, the igno- 
rant, and the vile; to be crushed by foes, and to be distrusted 
and betrayed even by friends, — such is too often the fate of 
genius." 

2. When, in consequence of the omission of namely, or a similar 
word, a longer pause is required than that usually denoted by 
the comma, though the connection is so close as not to admit a 
higher point ; as, " There is one feeling, and only one, that seems 
to pervade the breasts of all men alike, — ^the love of Ufeu" 



^ 



RULE in. — REPETITIONS. 



§ 179. The dash is used before a repeated word or ex- 
pression, when the repetition is abrupt or exclamatory, pro- 

Wben mast a dash follow a colon 7 When is this point sometimes ased after a 
■emicolon ? In what two cases is a dash required after a comma i 
% 179. Repeat Rule III., relating to repetitions. 
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ceeds from hesitation, or is acoompaDied with a change in 
the sentiment. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. Here sleeps the dust of Gicero^Cicero ! who once thrilled a world 
with his doquenca 

2. He is a — a — a— excuse me, but I must say it — a cold-blooded villain. 
8. Such is your afiectcd, sentimental lover — a lover of nothing but 

himself. 

RULE IV.— OMISSIONS. 

§ 180. The dash is used to denote an omission of letters, 
figures, and words ; as, " On a bright summer day in the 

year 18 — ^ the stirring little village of was thrown into 

unusual excitement by the arrival of the E — — family from 
London." 

EXERCISE. 

In the following sentences supply the omitted points : — 

Under g 177. I am your lor^ip*s most ob8equiou»cound%^hat a 
peer of the realm^Ahd bid herAiii mark me^on Wednesday nextk-but 
sofunrhat day ii this^Rich h<mesty often dw^ells in a poor housQ|like 
yoiR' pearl in a spoiled oysterv-If ii should rain I request the poor tning 
may have »>a^Krhat*s this coausoa&o coachr-rm off Sir Gharlesil^U do 
your errandsrA double-barrelled 'gun-^wo scruples of jalaj^ my lady's^ 
poodluour lordship's wig|4i 8ticking-p]astenL«they shall b^^ere within 
the hour—'' My friend th^oounsellorBL '' SayWmed friend if you please > 
siri'' — ^'' There is a busmess Mr. Alderman^allen out which you may 
omige me infinitely b>I am very sorry, that I am forced to be trouble- 
8ome4>ut necessity Jlir. Ald^rman^ '' Ay.Wr as you say necessity>But 
upon my word-dear sir I am very shoix of mone^uit present still *' 
'' That^s not the matter sii^^ — They poisoned my veiy spuUh9t burning 
poi8on&-^Away ungrateful wretch *A. father's curse res^Alaa what am I 
doiqgZt can not curse my son — It' was a sight^hat child in the agony of 
deat&4hat would have moved a heart of stone 

A crimson handkerchief adorned his head ; 
His fiBuce was cheerful and his nose was red 

Under S 178. They were about laying violent hands upon me in 
the S^^e-Douse v Wh«t must this empire then be unavoidably over- 
tumedJ— "Inform m^HHend is Alonzo the Peruvian confined in this 
dungeon S " He is *'•" I must speak with him 'U " You must not^ '' He 
is my friend 'i " Not if he wc^re your brother U. " What is to be his fatf»?^ 
" He dies at sunrise«£ " Ha then* I am come in time" — I find it profita- 
ble sometimes to indulge in such reflections as these— All men are mor- 
tal 9-£ince the Creation^nly two men have escaped death «-^hercfore 

1 180. Bepcat Bale TV., relating to omiesions. J^^'^^ 
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howerer likely it may appear that I shall hold a perpetual lease of life 
the time comes when like my fathers I must close my eyes on this 
pleasant world — ^I go but when I come 'twill be the burst of ocean in 
the earthquake I go but not to leap the gulf alone — The ambition of 
man constantly making him dissatisfied with what he has and inspiring 
him with desires for what is beyond his reach his envy which renders a 
neighbor's prosperity odious in his eyes his selfishness which robs him 
of the purest enjoyment God has ever vouchsafed that of doing good 
to his species these ignoble passions entail on him a succession of mis- 
eries and make life one scene of trial — ^I pause for a reply None Then 
none have I offended — ^The bounding of Satan over tiiie walls of Para- 
dise his sitting in the shape of a cormorant on the tree of life his 
alighting among the herd of animals which are so beautifully represent- 
ed as playing about Adam and Eve his transforming himself into dif- 
ferent shapes in order to hear their conversation all these circumstances 
give an agreeable surprise to the reader — Copernicus was instructed in 
that school where it is fortunate when one can be well taught the family 
circle • 

Angkb. As the whirlwind in its fury f eareth up trees and deformeth 
the face of nature or as an earthquake in its convulsions overtumeth 
cities BO the rage of an angry man throweth mischief around him danger 
and destruction wait on his hand Doddey 

Under § 179. Merciful yes merciful as the hawk is to the dove — 
Prominent among the philosophers of antiquity is Socrates Socrates who 
looked beyond the absurd fables of his country's mytiiology Socrates who 
lifted his voice in behalf of truth and died a martjrr in its cause Socrates 
who advanced as far in moral enlightenment as it was possible for the 
human %itellect to do. unaided by a revelation from on high — *'I would 
not return if if" " If you thought I would allow you to remain " inter- 
rupted the earl harshly — Shall I who have spent my life in the camp I 
who have shed my blood in defence of my country I who am a soldier 
by experience as well as profession shaU I compare myself with this 
flaunting captain — He has a weakness a wea^ess of the head as well 
as the stomach — "I will inquire into the matter and if if" "Well if" 
broke in my father impatient of delay — He is full of love love for him- 
self—Our friend is afflicted with a grievous consumption a consmnption 
of victuals 

Under § 180. A series of observations made in 18 showed that of 
one hundred shooting stars four had an elevation from the earth of 1 — 3 
miles fifteen of 3 6 miles twenty-two of 6 10 miles thirty-five of 10 
16 miles thirteen of 15 20 miles three of about 30 miles one of 45 46 
miles one of about 60 miles and one of over 100 miles — ^In the year 
I visited L — ^In the winter of 1849 60 I studied this subject attentively 
and obtained much useful information respecting it from Goldamith'a 
^ History of the Earth and Ammated Nature " chaps 4 9 



^ 
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LESSON xxvn. 

PABENTHB6ES. — BBAOKBTS. 

§ 181. Thb word PABEi!n*HEsis means a putting in be* 
dide^ and the term is applied to a word or words introduced 
into a sentence for the purpose of explaining, modifying, or 
adding to, the leading proposition, but inserted abruptly, in 
suoh a way as to break the connection between dependent 
parte and interfere with their harmonious flow. Such an 
expression is placed between curves, known as parentheses 
or marks of parenthesis. It is indicated in reading by using 
a lower tone of voice and more rapid delivery than are emb- 
ployed for the rest of the passage."* An example is pre- 
sented in the following sentence : ^ Shall we continue j^as 
that I should be constrained to ask the question ! ) in a course 
so dangerous to health, so enfeebling to mind, so destructive 
to character ? " 

§ 182. Old writers, with whom intricate constructions 
and violations of imity were common, made frequent use of 
parentheses. The obvious disadvantage, however, of intro- 
ducing propositions within propositions, a practice which 
draws off the reader's attention firom the main point, and 
too often involves the sacrifice of perspicuity, harmony, and 
strength, has led late critics to advise the use of less in- 
tricate sentences, and to proscribe parentheses as incom- 
patible with nervousness of style. 

'*0n Bome occasions," says Blair, '* these [parentheses] may ha^ 
a sturited appearance ; as prompted by a certain yivacity of thought, 
which can glance happily aside as it is going along. But, for t|ie most 
part, their effect is extremely bad; being a sort of wheels within wheels ; 
sentences in the midst of sentences ; the perplexed method of disposing 

S 181. What doee the word ptxnnXh/uilii mean f To what is the teim w^Vl^A t 
What Marks ara lueid to enclose such expressions t How are th^ indlcKted In 
xeadingt 

S 181b By whom were parentheses often employed? What Is tl» sflTlee of 
ktMrcrtttcs, and on what Is tt based r What is the substuioe or Bhdi^B KSnfitfc 
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of some thought, which a writer wants art to introduce in its proper 
place." Watts, also, remarks on this subject, ** Do not suffer every oc- 
casional thought to carry you away into a long parenthesis." The pro- 
priety of such observations is so evident that good writers at the present 
day avoid formal parentheses as much as possible. The marks by which 
they are denoted have now, therefore, become comparatively rare ; but in 
the cases covered by the following rule they can not well be dispensed with. 

§ 183. Rule L — Marks of parenthesis are used to en- 
close words which explain, modify, or add to, the leading 
proposition of a sentence, when introduced in such a way as 
to break the connection between dependent parts and intei> 
fere with their harmonious flow. 

EXAMPLES.' 

1. Matilda (such was the lady^s name) smiled sweetly at this address. 

2. The doctrine of the immortality of the soul and a system of future re- 
wards and punishments was taught explicitly (at least as explicitly as 
could be expected of an ancient philosopher) by Socrates. 

8. Are you still (I fear from the tone of your letter you must be) trou- 
bled with these apprehensions ? 

§ 184. Doubts may sometimes arise as to whether it is better to use 
parentheses, or commas, as prescribed in § 122 for parenthetical clauses. 
The latter point is preferable when the words in question coalesce readily 
with the rest of the sentence, but is inadmissible when a complete or in' 
dependent member is inserted ; particularly if it is brought in abruptly 
or its construction differs from that of the parts between which it stands. 
The following examples will illustrate these cases. 

1. Every star, as we infer from indisputable facts, is the centre of a 
planetary system. 

2. Every star (and this great truth is inferred from indisputable fkcts) is 
the centre of a planetary system. 

§ 186. The proper place for parentheses is the middle of a sentence ; 
yet loose writers sometimes place them at the end ; as, ** Such is the 
wonderful account given by travellers of the natives of Patagonia (trav- 
ellers, you know, are sometimes fond of the marvellous)." 

■ 4 ^ 

on the rabject ? What does Watts advise ? What is said of the use of parentheses 
at the psesent day f . 

S 183. Bepeat Bule I., relating to the purpose, for which marks of parentheses 
are used. 

§ 181 What is sometimes a matter of quesUon f When is the comma prefer- 
able 7 Wben is it inadmissible ? 

S 185. What is the proper place for parentheses f Where do loose writers 
tomdtimos place them t 
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§ 186. Ezpressionfl of approbation or disapprobation introduced into 
reports of speeches as having been made by the audience, as well as re> 
marks by the person reporting or publishing them, must be enclosed iu 
parentheses; as, 

This doctrine, as long as I have breath, I shall opposp. (Hear! 
hear I ) I shall oppose it in this hall ; I shall oppose it on i!ne hustings. 
(Cheers, mingled with hisses.) Nor shall I hesitate to publish to the 
world on whom rests the responsibility of advocating so arbitrary, un- 
just, and in all respects infamous, a measure. (Cries of ** Order 1 " 
'*Order!" from all parts of the halL) 

§ 187. In dramatic compositions, directions to the performers and all 
other parts not strictly belonging to the dialogue are enclosed in paren- 
theses ; except the names of the 8peakers,%s they successively take up 
the discourse, which, constituting sideJieads, are set off by a period and 
dash, or by a period alone ; thus : — 

Cicero. — ^Expel him, lictors. Clear the senate-house. 

( They mrround him,) 
Catiliotc {struffgling Ihrcugk IMm). — I go, — ^but not to leap the 
gulf alone. 
You build my funeral-pile, but your best blood 
Shall quench its flamc^Tb the lidora) Back, slaves! — I will 
return. 

{Hie rushes out, like acme e/oM9.) 

§ 188. Rule XL — ^Matter within parentheses must be 
punctuated just as it would be in any other position, except 
before the last parenthetical mark. There, if the matter 
introduced is complete in itself as regards both construction 
and sense, an interrogation-point, an exclamation-point, or 
(in the case of the remarks and directions alluded to in 
§ 186, 187) a period may be used, according to the character 
of the sentence. If the parenthesis is incomplete in sense, 
however, there must be no point before the last mark. See 
the examples under § 186, 187, as well as the following : — 

1. Men are bom equal (here I see you frowning, biting your lip, and 
shaking your head) ; it is circumstances only that cast their lots in 
different stations. 



5 186. In reports of speedies, what are parentheses xvseA fbr enclOBingr 

5 187. In dramatic compositionB, what aro enclosed within parentheses f What 
pointo follow the names of the speakers, need as side-heads r 

S 18S. Bcpeat Bnle n., relating to matter within parentheses. 
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2. Bobert is wasting his time (was it for this his family made such sacri- 
fices ?) in idle amusements. 

S. The poets (tender-hearted swains !) have portrayed love as no prose- 
writer has ever been able to paint it 

§ 189. Rule IEL — Marks of parenthesis are not neces- 

saril J aooompanied with other points ; neither, on the other 

hand, do they supersede the latter. Whatever point would 

be needed between the parts if the parenthesis were left 

out, must be retained If a colon or semicolon is required, 

it must stand after the last parenthetical mark; if a comma, 

it must occupy the same position unless a parenthetical 

clause immediately precedes, in which case it must stand 

before the first mark of parenthesis. 

** Matilda (such was the lady's name) smiled sweetly at this address/' 
Here we have no comma, because none would be needed if the paren- 
thesis were left out ; — ** Matilda smiled sweetly at this address.'' 

** If a tree is known by its fruits (and who that believes Scripture 
can doubt it ?), what must we think ef t^ese men ? " Here the comma 
required after the hypothetical clause Is inserted after the last mark of 
parenthesis. 

** Are you still, my friend, (I fear from the tone of your letter you 
must be) troubled with these apprehensions ? " Here the required 
comma is placed before the parenthesis, because the parenthetical clause, 
myfriendy immediately precedes. 

§ 190. Rule IV. — An interrogation-point within paren- 
theses is often placed after an assertion or supposition, to 
throw doubt on it ; and an exclamation-point similarly en- 
closed is used to denote wonder, irony, or contempt; as, 
*' When I get the office (?), I shall spend my leisure time in 
reading."— "This accurate scholar (I), who went to Eton 
and graduated at Cambridge, has actually made a dozen gram- 
matical mistakes within the compass of one short paragraph." 



BRACKETS. 
§ 191. Brackets are used principally in quoted pas- 



S 189. What does Rule HI. say retipecting the use of other maxks when paceo' 
theseB art lemployed? Where mn^ a colon or wmlcolon, if required, stand? 
Where, a comma T Glye the examples, and show why they are to pimctoated. 

* 190. Repeat Role IV., relating to the enclosing of intenoe^tlon-poliitB aaft 
exctomation-poinft within parentlieSes. 
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sages, to enclose words improperly omitted by the author or 
introduced to correct a mistake. Sometimes, like parentheses, 
they enclose an observation, an explanatory word, or a crit- 
ical remark, that does not belong to the quotation. They 
are also employed in dictionaries and similar works to en- 
close the figured pronimciation of a word, the primitive from 
which it is derived, or a reference to some other term* 

EXAMPLES. 

1. He might have been happy, and now [he] is convinced of it 

2. A yarietj of pleasing objects meet [meets] the eye. 

8. Mrs. Hemans was bom to be a great poet. [She may have been 
bom to be a great poet ; but, if so, wc can not help thinking that she 
woefully missed her mark.] 

4. Petit-maitbe [pet'te-ma'trj n. A coxcomb. 

As regards the points to be used in connection with brackets, and 
the proper method of punctuating the matter contained within them, 
the same principles apply as those laid down for parentheses in § 188, 189, 

When an independent sentence is enclosed, as in Example 3 given 
above, a period, an interrogation-point, or an exclamation-point must be 
used before the last bracket, according to the character of the sentence. 

EXERCISE. 
In the following sentences, supply the points required : — 

Under § 183, 186. Is it I must take the liberty of asking because no 
law touches the case that you thus violate justice — ^For I know that in 
me that is in my flesh dwelleth no good thing — He had not been there 
so I was informed by those who lived in the neighborhood since the year 
1840 — He Mr. Brown had never before found himself in so embarrass- 
ing a position He was overcome and he begged the company would not 
think he was exaggerating his feelings with this unexpected mark of 
esteem— I expected to find every thing that gre&t wealth for my friend 
is a man of property and taste for his taste is admitted to be unex- 
ceptionable could bestow — Here we took dinner though conscience will 
hardly allow me to dignify sour bread and musty eggs by so high- 
sounding a name 

Under § 186, 187. I agree with the honorable gentleman Mr. Allen 
that it is pleasing to every generous mind to obey the dictates of sym- 
pathy but sir truth and justice impose on us higher obligations Length- 
ened applause and confusion in the galleries during which several sen- 

%m. For what are brackets used t What use is made of tlicm in diction- 
ariee f What polnte may he nsed in connectioti with brackets ? How must the 
natter they 6n<dose he pnoctoated ? When an independent sentence is enclosed, 
•That lA^it nnnft lomstAfo tl» lliiEft bniciket t 
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tences were lost Mr Chairman I can not vote for this resolution Cheers 
I owe it not only to my country but to the rights of man of which so 
much is said to preserve the wise and long-established policy of the 
former and to stand by the principle of non-intervention as a high moral 
defence and security for the latter The speaker took his seat amid loud 
applause 

Sentinbl Go in Mai SenUnd 

BoLLA calU Alonzo Alonzo 

Miier Ahttzo gpeahing a» Tie corner in 

Alokzo How Is my hour elapsed Well I am ready 

Undbr § 188. The honorable gentleman on the right Mr Doubleday 
of Louisiana has overlooked one important point — ^I wish and why should 
I deny it that this compliment had been paid to any one rather &an my- 
self--^he had managed this matter so well oh she was the most artful 
of women that my father's heart was gone before I suspected it was in 
danger — Consider and oh may the consideration sink deep into your 
heart that one crime inevitably leads the way to others 

Under § 189. While we earnestly desire the approbation of our fel- 
low-men and this desire the better feelings of our nature can net foil to 
awaken we should shrink from gaining it by dishonorable means — 
Such was the creed of the Stoics see Tennemann's Manual Vol II p 280 
and their principles were for the most part strictly carried out in life-^ 
The baron left to himself malice itself could not wish him a worse ad- 
viser resolved on a desperate course— Could he possibly have committed 
this crime I am sure he could not which as all will acknowledge is at 
variance with the whole tenor of his life 

Under § 190. This would-be scholar once declared that the Iliad 
was the noblest poem in the Latm language — Her intellectual beauty is 
certainly surpassed only by her physical charms — ^Entering into conver- 
sation with his most Christian Majesty I was shocked to hear views ad- 
vanced which would almost have disgraced a heathen 

Under § 191. A man had four sons and he divided his property be- 
tween among them — Be more anxious to acquire knowledge than about 
showing to show it — He has little more of the scholar besides than, the 
name— -Some alas too few for the well-being of society place their oliss 
in action some in ease — ^Elude Latin ehido v. t. to escape — ^Ennui ong- 
we weariness dulness of spirit — Peter-wort n. A plant. See Saint 
Peter's Wort 



LESSON XXVIII. 

/ 

APOSTROPHE. — HYPHEN.— QUOTATION-POINTS. 

Besides the grammatical points, various other marks 
are employed in written and printed matter; the princi- 
pal of these are the Apostrophe ('), the Hyphen (-), and 
Quotation-points (" "). 

Bciddei the grammaiical pointB» wbat other marks are employed! 
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THE APOSTROPHE. 
§ 192. The word apostrophe means a turning from ot 
away. The mark so called has the same form as the comma, 
and differs from it only in being placed above the line. 






RULE L — OMISSION op letters. 
193. The apostrophe is used to denote the omission of 
k letter or letters ; as, Via, JT/Z, oV, tM. 

The period and the dash are also employed, as we have already 
seen, for this purpose. The following distinction, however, is to be oh- 
Berred : — 

1. The period is employed mainly in abbreviations of titles, proper 
names, technical and tabular terms, and foreign words ; as, P. if. 0^., 
for Fostmaater General; — Jot, K. I\dk, for Jatnes Knox Folkj — 
D. V.J for Deo volente^ CM vsUling ; — ftw., for btuhel, 

2. The dash is used when it is desired to allude to an object without 
making known what it is; as, **In the year 18 — , the usually quiet 
village of L was thrown into a state of exoftement," &c. 

8. In most other cases, that is, when the object is merely to abbreviate 
common English words which do not fall under the above classes, or 
to contract two words into one, the apostrophe is employed. 

RULE n. — ^POSSESSIVE CASE. 

/L-§ 194. The apostrophe is used to denote the possessive 
case of nouns; as, Indiana treasures; — kings* daughters. 

To form the possessive case, singular nouns take '«/ as, fana/*8 
fitghi ; ThomM^s unhdief. Plural nouns ending in 9 take the apos- 
trophe alone ; as, the ctYtes' gates : other plural nouns take '< ; as, men^n 
9orrow9, But if, by reason of a succession of « sounds, or from any other 
cause, euphony would be violated by the introduction of an «, the apos* 
trophe «lone is used in forming the possessive ; as, J/oms* itaffj'—for 
conseiene^ »ake ; — FeUx^ speech. 

5 193. Wliat does the word apostrophe mean? How does the mark so called 
differ fh>m the comma f 

S 198. Repeat Rule I., relating to the omission of letterv. What other points 
are employed for this purpose r In what case is the period need 7 In what, the 
dash t In what, the apostrophe ? 

5 194. For what other purpose Is the apostrophe used, according to Rule n. ? 
How do singular nouns form their possessive case ? How, plural noons f Whoa 
Is tlie apostrophe alone used in forming the possessive f 
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§ 196. Obsenre that this rule applies only to nouns. The possessiye 
case of the personal pronouns, whether ending in a or not, must have no 
apostrophe ; as, mine^ her^ hen, aura, youn, ihdn, 

§ 196. The apostrophe followed by b is also used to form the plural 
of the names of letters, figures, and signs ; as, ** Dot your t^x, cross your 
r<, make your 6^< better, and insert two +'«." 



THE HYPHEN. 
"§ 197. The word hyphen is derived from two Greek 
words meaning under one ; and the mark so caUed is used 
to denote that the parts between which it stands belong to 
one and the same word. 



-/- 



-RULE I — COMPOUND epithets and sxtbstantivbs. 
' § 198. The hyphen must be placed between words that 
vnite to form a single epithet, and also between the parts of 
a oompotmd substantive when each receives the stress of the 
voice ; as, laughter^hningy good-natured^ twentj/'One, never- 
to-ie-forgotten^ glasa-kousey self-conceit^ on^aself. 

g 199. Compound words, however, whose parts have so completely 
coalesced that they have but one accent, are written without the hyphen ; 
as, loo^cAmon, lapdog, hroadgward, himself. 



RULE n. — DiSTDsrcnoN of wosds. 



f- 

• §200. The hyphen is used to distinguish words of similar 
spelling, but different pronunciation and meaning; also, to 
form one compound term of words which, if not thus united, 
would have a different signification. //^-^ 

Thus, re-cre(xtion means ihettdof creating again ; and, when the word 
is so written, the first e is long, as in me. If we <»nit the hyphen, we 

§ 195. What Is Bald of the poBsesBive case of pronouiiB ? 
S 196. How iB the plural of the names of letters, flgares, and Blgns, formed f 
§ }97. What is the meaning of the word hyj^hent What does the mark so 
called denote ? 

S 196. Repeat Bole I., relating to compound epitheta and BubstantiTes. 

S 199. What oompoonds are written without the hyphen ? 

S 900. For what other purposes is the hyphen ased, according to Bute IL ? 
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have r^areaiumf—qmie a different word, equivalent to rdaxaHon^ omicM- 
meni ; and we must give the first vowel the sound of « in mA, 

The words monk's-hood and dog's^ear will serve as examples of the 
second case mentioned in the rule. Leave out the hyphen, and we no 
longer have the familiar plant known as monk^a-hood, but a monk*8 hood, 
that is, the headrcovering of a monk. Dog'a^ear means the comer of a 
leaf turned or twisted over ; but remove the connecting mark, and we 
have the ear of a dog. 

§ 201. The hyphen may also be used instead of the disre^s, to de- 
note that two adjacent vowels do not unite to form a diphthong, when 
these vowels respectively terminate a prefix and commence the radical 
with which it is joined ; as, pre-existentf co-operate, 

RULE in. — BETWEEN SYLLABLES. 

202. When, fix)m want of space, a portion of a word 
has to be carried to a new line, the division must be made 
after a complete syllable, and the hyphen is used at the end 
of the line, to connect the separated parts ; as, " Vir- 

tue can not be bought." 

g 203. With regard to Stllabication, or the division of words into 
«yllables, it is proper to remark that two systems prevail The English 
method divides on the vowels, that is, without reference to pronuncia- 
tion, throws consonants as much as possible into the beginning of 
syllables ; as, meAon, wi-doto, di4i-ffeniy astro-no-my. This method, as 
Webster justly remarks, contradicts the very definition of a syllable. 
^ A syllable in pronunciation," says tins author, ^* is an indivmble thing; 
and, strange as it may appear, what is indivisible in utterance is divided 
In writing; when the very purpose of dividing words into syllables in 
writing, is to lead the learner to a just pronunciation." Some English 
writers, however, and among them Lowth, advocate the method gener- 
ally adopted in this country, of making such divisions as most nearly 
exhibit the true pronunciation. According to this system, the examples 



IDostnte the first case with the word recreation, Illastrate the second with the 
words monVs-hood and dof/'s-ear. 

S 901. For what purpose is the hyphen, like the diaeresis, sometimes used? In 
what case? 

S S03L Repeat Rnle m., relating to the use of the hyphen at the end of a line. 

$208. What is syllabication f How many systems prevail? Describe the 
EnftUah system. Wbatdoes Webster say of it t Describe the system punned In 
this conntry. 



/ca 
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given above would be divided thus : md-on, vnd-cw, diU-geni, <u4nm^ 
my, A few rules covering most cases may be of service. 

/Rule I. — Join consonants to the vowels whose sounds they modify ; 
i^, ep-i-dem^ic^ an-umo9-i4y. 

Rule II. — Let prefixes and suffixes form distinct syllables when this 
^can be done without the pronunciation's being misrepresented : as, re- 
priniy dui-run ; re-ject-edy not re'Jec4ed; form-er, not for-mery when the 
neaning is one thai forms, 

^ Rule III. — ^In the case of compounds, syllabic divi^ons should fall 
between the simple words that compose them ; as, hone-man^ more-over^ 
gentle-woman. 

Rule IY. — ^The terminations cial, iial, non, tion, cious, tiom^ and 
others that are pronounced as one syllable, must not be divided. 

§ 204. After the numerous instances in which it has just been so em- 
ployed, it is hardly necessary to add that the hyphen is used by lexicog- 
raphers and others, not only at the end of a line, but wherever they de- 
sire to show the syllables of which a word is composed. 



QUOTATIOH-POIITS. 
-^ § 205. Quotation-points, called in French and some- 
times in English, from the name of the person who first 
used them, Guillemets, consist of two inverted commas 
and two apostrophes [" "]. They are usedp) enclose words 
quoted frcxn an author or speaker, or represented in narra- 
tives as employed in dialogue^ as, "By doing nothing," 
says an old writer, " men leam to do evil.*' — "Quick I quick ! 
or I perish," shrieked the exhausted hunter. " One moment 
longer! The rope has come!" shouted a hundred voices 
from the top of the crag. 

When the substance merely is given, and not the exact words, quo- 
tation-points are unnecessary ; as, Diogenes used to say that other dogs 

In dividing into syllables, with what must conecnumtB be joined f What la 

said about prefixes and suffixes* forming distinct syllables? How are com* 

pounds divided ? WfaSt terminations must not be divided ? 

§ SOi. What use is made of the hyphen by lexicographers t 

% 205. What are qnotatlon-points called in French ? Why are they eo called ? 

Of what do they consist ? What are they used to enclose f When the sabBtanM 
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lit thdr enemies^ biU that he hU his friends that he might aam them. 
Had the exact words used hj the philosopher been given, quotation- 
points would have been required. Thus : Diogenes used to say, " Other 
dogs bite their enemies ; but I bite my friends, that I may save them." 

In the case of passages cited in a foreign language, titles of books, 
names of newspapers, &c., some writers prefer italics to quotation-points ; 
as, " VirgiPs Labor omnia vincit has passed into a proverb." — " The 
Aihenamm has a well-written review of Pearson's Hisiory of the Puri- 



206. Matter within quotation-points is to be punctuated 
just as if it stood in any other position. If at the close of a 
quoted passage any grammatical point is required, it may be 
placed before the two apostrophes if it is applicable to the 
extract alone, but after them if it belongs to the sentence 
or member as a whole ; as, Se answered briefly ^ ^Am la 
knave that you should suspect me of this? " — Are our lota 
indeed cast " in the brazen age " f 
^^ § 207. Single Points [' '] are used to enclose a quotation 
within a passage which is itself quoted; as, "The great 
rule," says Lavater, " of moral conduct, or * ethics ', as it is 
styled by philosophers, is to make the best use of one's time." 

If within a passage thus enclosed between single quotation-points, 
there is occasion to introduce another extract, double points are used 
for the sake of distinction ; as, " King Louis asked Jomville, * Would 
you rather be a leper, or commit what the church calls *^ a deadly 

v/«n"?- a 

V*+- § 208. When an extract oonsists of several successive 
paragraphs, inverted commas must stand at the commence- 
ment of each, but the apostrophes are not used till the 
quotation ends ; as, 

merely is given, are quoUtlon-points necesfUiryT For what do some writers 
prefer italics to qnotatlon-points r 

S 806. How is master within qnotatlon-points punctuated ? If a grammatical 
point is required at the close of a passage, how must it be placed as regards 
the two apostrophes t 

S 907. What are single quotation-points used to enclose ? If within a passage 
fbuB enclosed another extract is introduced, how mast it be denoted ? 

S 906. How are the inverted commas and apostrophes used in an extract con- 
■istiag ot sereml paragraphs Y 
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'* No man can be happy, if self is the sole object of his thoughts and 
wishes. 

'* No man can be happy, if conscience tells him that he has left a 
single duty unperformecL 

^* No man can be happy who is destitute of good principles and gen- 
erous feelings." 



LESSON XXIX, 

BXEBCISE ON THE APOSTBOPHE, THE HYPHEN, AND QTTOTA' 
TI0N-P0INT8. 

In the following sentences^ supply the omitted points 
and marks : — 

Under § 193. He whos yirtuous and pious in this life will be happy 
i the next — Tis one who 11 neer forget you — Tho the heavens and the 
earth pass away truth shall live forever—Oer hill through mle mid snow 
een tho gainst his own will he steadily pursues his way — 1 11 take a 
milder medcine than revenge for Ive lovd her as few have lovd 

Under § 194, 196. Swans down ; — a ladys fan ; — ladies dresses ; — 
childrens hats; — ^Misses shoes ;— eagles wings; — ^All Saints Church. — 
Peters wifes mother lay sick of a fever — Much depends on this princi- 
ples being understood and these rules being strictly observed — ^Racines 
and Comeilles tragedies hold the same rank in French literature as 
Shakspeares epjoy in English — ** Mens virtues " says a splenetic writer 
** like angels visits are few and far between " — This volume of Grays 
poems is neither his hers yours nor theirs it is either mine or my 
brothers-n|l few moments conversation convinced me of my friends sin- 
cerity — ^Xerxes soldiers; — for goodness sake; — Croesus son; — Musseus 
songs ; — ^Hercules sword 

Under g 196. Make your/« better ^ve your gB the same slant and 
let your — » be of the same length — ^A supply of e» hi ffs .a and /« must 
be procured from the foundery — Three 5«=five 8» 

Under S 198. At twenty one my sister in law was a laughter loving 
bright eyea pure hearted single minded girl — The market women are 
bringing in an abundance of water melons musk melons and a new 
variety of apple called seek no furthers — My fellow traveller had a dart 
devil look that made me regard his double barrelled pistols with some 
apprehension and wish myself safe back in my old farm house — Such 
bottle of small beer comparisons ought to be avoided — ^The ladies hats 
the present season give their faces a bewitching kiss me if you dare ex- 
pression 

Under § 199. These boatmen are allowed to sleep in the daytime— ' 
She makes a good housewife — Gunpowder for sale 
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Undkr § 200, 201. The stolen articles were restored— The goods 
were taken from one warehouse and restored in another — Ripe fruits 
recreate the nostrils with their aromatic scent — ^Instead of reenforcing 
it was found necessary to recreate the army — ^To reform public abuses 
is one of the aims of every true patriot — The troops were reformed into 
a hollow square — My health is reestablished — Articles are sometimes 
reexported — These two bodies were thus reunited — What mortal 
knows his preexistent state— We have been gathering wolfs bane and 
bears foot 

Under § 203. Divide the foJhvai-ng iMrds into sylicMes hy means of 
hyphens: — Helen, never, every, abomination, apostolical, trinitarian, 
hereto, ejecting, reflected, lioness, poetaster, preexistent, transacted, 
obvious, nevertheless, notwithstanding, official, courageous, officious, 
palatial, paleaceous, occasion, termination, adhesion, meandered, anathe- 
matizing. 

/tender S 205. (^11 things nuje and brilliant sayr^oldsmith in his 
History of Man and QuadrupedsiQnll ever dubtifiue to be fashionable 
while men derive greater advantage from opulence than virtu^f— After 
Phocion was condenmed to death one of his friends asked him if he had 
any message to leave his son^ ^(Tell bim'^^aid the magnanimous patriol^to 
serve his country as faithfully as I have done and to forget that she re- 
warded my services with an ui^just deatl^Every ^ thousands are 
going to that bourne from which no traveller retum£-This morning's 
courier contains a full description of the Great Eastern the largest vessel 
in the world — The British Critic has an able article on Bonners Inquirj^' 
into the Origin of Language and a lengthy review of the same authors 
<^liints on the Subject of Reform ^^ 

Under § 206. Then said h^Lo I come)— The prose of Tasso is placed 
by Gomiani almost on a level with his poetry for beauty of diction We 
find in it he says dignity of rhythm and elegance purity withput affec- 
tation and persDicmty without vulgarity — We naturally ask OSow can 
these things b^— Can any one help admiring the great genius of him 
whom all Europe designates as the man of destiny — ^We can only weep 
and cry with the poet Alas poor Torick 

Under § 207, 208. " Hallam justly remarks There is more of the 
conventional tone of amorous song than of real emotion in Surreys 
poetry The 

Easy sighs such as men drapr in love 

are not like the deep sorrows of Petrarch or the fiery transports of the 
Castilians " — *^ The tale made every ear which heard it tingle and every 
heart thrill with horror It was in the language of Ossian the song of 
death" 

** The history of the present king of Great Britain is a history of re- 
peated injuries and usurpations all having in direct object the establiah- 
menl of an absolute tyranny over these States To prove this let facts be 
submitted to a candid world 

He has refVised his assent to laws the most wholesome and necessary 
for the public good 

He has dissolved Representative Houses repeatedly for opposing with 
manly firmness his invasions on the rights of the people 
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He has made judges dependent on bis will alone for the tenure of 
their offices and the amount and payment of their salaries 

He has erected a multitude of new offices and sent hither swarms of 
officers to harass our people and eat out their substance 



t 



LESSON XXX. 

OTHEB MABKS ITSKD IK WBTIING AND PEINTING. 

§ 209. Bbsidbs the marks already described, there are 
others occasionallj used for different purposes, as fol- 
lows : — 

§ 210. I. Accents, or marks placed over vowels to in- 
dicate their pronunciation. They are three in number: — 

1. The AcuTX Acoemt [ ' ] is placed over the vowel t in some words from 
the French language, to mdicate that it is not silent, but has the sound 
of a in tone; as, condk^ baiparS. 

It is used by elocutionists to denote the rising inflection ; as, "Are 
theyA^/" 

Placed after a syllable, it shows that the accent or stress of the 
voice falls thereon ; as, ^emeni^ phUotfopher, 

2. The Gravx Accent [ ^ ] is sometimes placed over the vowel e in poetry, 
to denote that it must not be suppressed in pronunciation ; as, 

•* The bruUld sea-weed wastes away ; 
Its atoms on the breezes ride." 

By elocutionists it is used in contradistinction to the acute, to de- 
note the falling inflection ; as, " They are k^re?^ 
9. The CiBCiTMrLEz Accent [^] is placed by lexicographers over certain 
vowels, to indicate a peculiar sound ; as, hdU^ maHne^ bHUl. 

Writers on oratory use it to denote a wave, or combination of the 
rising and the falling inflection in the pronundation of Ibe same 
syllable ; as, *< It is not he ; it is <^ **. 

% 210. What are accents ? How many are there? What are they called? Oyer 
what vowel is the acute aiccent sometimes placed? In words derived from what 
language? So placed, what does it indioatf? For what is it used by elocution- 
ists? Placed after a syllable, what does it show? Over what vowel is the grave 
accent sometimes placed in poetry? For what purpose? How do elocutionists 
use it? For what is the circumflex accent used by lexicographers? For what, 
by elocutionists? 
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§. 211. n. Quantitt-Mabks. These are two in num- 
ber: — 

1. The MACROif [ " ], placed over a vowel to denote its long sound ; as, 
fate, meUy nSic, Helid^abdltts, 

2. The Bbeve [^], placed over a vowel to denote its shoi^t sound; as, 
y^, mgt, nSt, Hetto(;&balUa. 

§ 212. III. Emphasis-Maeks, used generally at the 
beginning of paragraphs, to attract the special attention 
of the reader. They are found in newspapers, cards, 
handbills, &o., but rarely in books. They are, 

1. The Index, or Hand [ tgr ]. 

2. The AsTERisM [ «% ]. 

§ 213. IV. Division-Mabks, which denote the com- 
mencement of a new branch of the subject. The marks 
generally used for this purpose are, 

1. The pABAiQRAFH [ ^ ], tarely found in modern books, but common in 
the Bible and oth^ old publications. The beginning of a new sub- 
ject is now indicated simply by a break ; that is, by commencing on 
a new line, a little to the right. The word paragraph is derived from 
the Greek ; and literally means a marginal rioter something wriUen 
near or alongnde. 

3. The SscnoN [ § ], the mark for which seems to be a combination of 
two f't, standing for ngnum sedionis, ilie sign of t/ie seetion. This 
mark is placed before subdivisions of books in connection with num- 
bers, to facilitate reference ; it is so used throughout this volume. 

§ 214. V. Reference-Marks, used to connect a word 
or words in the text with remarks in the margin, or at the 
bottom, of the page on which they occur. Tljeir names 
are given below, in the order in which, by the common 
consent of printers, they are introduced. 

1 211. How many quantity-marks are there? Wliat are they, called? What 
does the macron denote? What, the breve? 

S 212. Where do emphasia-marks generally stand? For what are they used? 
Kame and describe them. 

$213. What do division-marks denote? Where is the paragraph found? Is it 
used in modem publications? How is the beginning of a new subject now indi- 
cated? From what language is the mord paragraph derived? WhAt does it mean? 
From what is the section formed? How is this mark used? 

1214. For what are reference-mtirka. employed? Give their names, in tlieor^ei 
1 
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1. The ASTSRISE * 

8. The Obklisk, or Daooir . f 
8. The Double Daggeb . . . { 



4. The Sectiok § 

6. Paballels I 

6. The Pabagraph ^ 



When more than sit reference-marks are required, some printers 
double and treble those just enumerated. The better way, however, is to 
use small figures or letters, technically called wperiors, 

§ 215. VI. Masks of Ellipsis, [ ], [ ], or 

[****], are used to show that letters are omitted from a 
word, words from a sentence, sentences from a paragraph, 
or entire paragraphs and chapters from a work ; as, 
1. "Thek — g (k..g, cr k**g) promenades the city at night in dis- 
guise.* 
8. *' If an artist love his art for its own sake, he will delight in excel- 
lence whererer he meets it, as well in the work of another as in his 
own. * • • * ♦ Nor is this genuine love compatible with a craving 
for distinction.** 

In Example 1, X^--^, i,.ff,m ls**ffi is ^ised ioTking, It will be 
obserred that, when periods or stars are thus introduced into words, 
there must be <»ie for eadi letter omitted. When they are used, as 
in Ex. 2, to denote the omission of one or more sentences, any number 
may be employed ; but too many mar the beauty of a printed page. 

§ 216. Vll. The Brace [^-^a^-x] is used to connect 
several terms or expressions with one to which all have a 
common relation ; as, 

Bagatelle,) (trifle; 

Cortege, >- may be translated \ escort; 

Eunui, ) ( weariness. 

The brace is, also, sometimes employed to connect a triplet, or three 
lines of poetry rhyming together, when introduced into a poem, most of 
whose lines rhyme in pairs or couplets ; as, 



§ 217, Vm, The Dubresis (••), placed over either 

In which they are used by printers, When more than six are required, what is it 
best to employ? 

1 815. Describe the different marks of eUipsis. For what are they need? When 
periods or stars are used to denote the omission of letters, how many must there 
beV When they denote the omission of a sentence, how many mast there be? 

1 210, For wh»t Iff m bfaue i^e^? For what, sometimes, i^ ppetryf 
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(generally the latter) of two contiguous vowels, shows 
that they do not form a diphthong, but must be pro- 
nounced separately ; as, zoology ^ aeronaut^ phatton. The 
word is of Greek origin, and signifies a division, 

§ 218. IX. The Cedilla is a mark sometimes placed 
under the letter c (9) standing before a and 0, to show 
that, contrary to analogy, it has the sound of s. This 
mark seldom occurs except in certain French words not 
yet fully naturalized in English ; B.^y facade, ga/rgon, 

§ 219. X. The Double Comma ( „ ) is used to denote 
that a word is to be supplied from a line above in the 
space immediately beneath it. Names of persons, how- 
ever, are generally repeated ; as, 

Harvey Johnson, jr., Steubenville, Ohio. 
Jacob J. Johnson, jr., „ „ 

Sometimes inverted commas ('* ) are preferred for this purpose. 

§ 220. XI. Leaders ( ) are dots placed at short 

intervals, to carry the eye from words at the commence- 
ment of a line to matter at its end with which they are 
connected. It is chiefly in tables of contents and indexes 
of books that leaders are required. Thus : — 

Media of Communication page 13. 

Spoken Language „ 17. 

Written „ „ 20. 

§ 221. Xn. The Caret ( ^), used only in manuscript, 
shows where interlined words are to be introduced; 
as, No man is exempted from *• ills of life ". The name 
of this mark is a Latin word, meaning it is wanting, 

1 317. Where is the diieresis placed? What does it show? From what IaQe:aag6 
Is the word derived, and what does it signify? 

1 218. Under what letter is the cediUa placed? Before what vowels? In what 
words? 

S 219. Where and for what is the donhle comma employed? What other mark 
is preferred by some for this purpose? 

§ 220. What are leaders? Where, principally, are they required? 

% 221. Where is the caret used? What does it show? What is the origin, and 
what the meaning, of the word? 
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TECHNICAL TBBMS PBBTAINlKa TO BOOKS. 



§ 222. Xin. There are, also, certain characters which 
may with propriety be here enumerated. 

In Prices CurreDt, Book-keepings, &d., we meet with ^ for per^ a, 
each, and @at,io. In almanacs, treatises on. Astronomy, and the like, 
the following marks constantly occur : — 



^ . 


. Mercury. 


9 . . Cere.?. 


O 


. New Moon. 


9 . 


, Venus. 


$ . . Pallas. 


9 


. First Quarter. 


e ^ 


. . Earth. 


11 . . Jupiter. 


9 


. . Full Moon. 


6 . 


.. . Mars. 


^ . . Saturn. 


a 


. Last Quarter. 


t . . 


. Vesta. 


^ . . Uranus. 


6 


. . Gonjunctioa. 


. 


, , Juno. 


O, . Sun. 


$ 


. . Opposition. 



TECHNICAJL TEEMS PEfeTAIlSriNG TO BOOKS. 

§ 223. Names of Books. — ^A book is said to be in 
folio, or as abbreviated foL, when the sheets of which it 
is composed are folded once, each making two leaves, or 
fonr pages. The size of a folio volume, and indeed of all 
the others enumerated below, depends on that of the 
sheet ; but, with the same sheet, a book of folio form is 
twice as large as one in quarto, and four times the size of 
an octavo, as will be presently seen. Formerly, almost 
all books were printed in folio ; but the weight of such 
volumes, and the difficulty of handling them, rendering 
them decidedly objectionable, they have gradually gone 
out of fashion ; and now no book is published in folio, un- 
less a large page is required for exhibiting illustrations, or 
some similar purpose. 

A quarto, or 4to volume, is one whose sheets are folded 
into four leaves or eight pages. An octavo, or 8vo, con- 
sists of sheets divided into eight leaves or sixteen pages 
each ; and so a duodecimo, or 12mo, a 16mo, ISmp, 24mo, 
82mo, 48mo, and 64mo, denote volumes composed respec- 
tively of sheets folded into twelve, sixteen, eighteen, twen- 
ty-four, thirty-two, forty-eight, and sixty-four leaves. 

§ 222. What does the character ^ denote? What, the character @? Learn the 
astronomical marks. 

1 223. When ia a book said to be in follof On what does the size of a folio 
Tolame depend? Were folio Tolmnes formerly more or less in rogue than at 
present ? Why have they gone out of fashion ? What is meant by a quarto Tol- 
ume ? an octavo ? a 12mo ? a 16mo ? a 24mo ? a 32mo ? a 48mo ? a Gimo f 
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§ 224. Kinds op Type. — There are different sizes of 
type, of which the following are most used : — 

Bnglishy abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz. 

jPica^ abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz. 

JSmaU Pica, abcdetghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz. 
JLong Primer^ abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz. 

Bourgeois^ abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz. 

Bremer, abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz. 

Minion^ abcdefghijklmDopqrstuvwxyz. 

HonpareU, abcdefghijklmnopqntavwxyz. 

Agate^ abcdefgbiJklmD<»pqrBtaTWzyz. 

tkari^ sbede^hykbnnopqntaYwzyt. 

Dtammi, abeteiiihgklmaenntaTWKTB. 

Putting matter in type is technically called eomposinffy or settififf vp. 
The amount of matter composed is estimated in ems, or spaces of the 
length of the letter m ; which differ, of course, according to the size of 
the type empbyed. 

By Leads are meant thin plates of type-metal, with which the lines 
ere sometimes separated. When these plates are employed, the matter 
is said to be leaded ; when not, solid. 

§ 225. Italics, so called from their having been first 
used by Italian printers, are letters inclined to the rights 
like those in which this clause is printed; and are indi- 
cated in manuscript by a line drawn under the words to 
be italicized. They are used for emphatic, important, and 
contrasted terms ; for words and sentences introduced to 
illustrate rules ; for names of newspapers, vessels, &c.} and 
for words and quotations from foreign languages. 

As no more definite rule for their use can be given, the composer 
must exercise his judgment in deciding when they may with propriety 
be employed. It is necessary only to caution him against using them 
too freely. Like every thing else, when made familiar, they lose their 
effect ; and, besides offending the eye, tend rather to pefplex the reader 
than to aid him in determining what is really emphatic. 

In the EngUsh Bible, italics are not used for emphatic words ; but 

$ 224. Mention the different sizes of type, in order. What is meant by com- 
posing, or setting np, type ? How is the amount of composed matter estimated ? 
What is an 0m / What are leads f What is meant by leaded matter? What,by solid? 

$ 2S6. Describe italics. Why are they so called ? How are they indicated in 
mannsfiript ? For what are they used ? What Is the effect of employing them 
loo freely ! In the Bible, what do italics denote t 
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for 8ttch as are wanting in the original Hebrew or Greek, and were in* 
trodnced by the translators to complete or explain the meaning. 

§ 226. Running Titles, or Head-lines, consist of a 
word or words placed at the top of a page to show the 
subject of which it treats. They are usually printed in 
capitals or small capitals. Such headings, when placed 
over chapters and paragraphs, are known as Captions and 
Sub-heads ; and as Side-heads, when commencing the 
first line of the paragraph to which they refer. 

§ 227. The first page of a book contains the title, and 
is therefore styled the Title-page. A plate facing it is 
known as the Fbontispieoe. A small ornamental en- 
graving sometimes found on the title-page, and often at 
the commencement of chapters, is called a Vignette. 
This term means a little vine; and the engraving in ques- 
tion was so designated from the fact that originally a 
vine, or a wreath of vine-leaves, was the favorite form of 
such ornaments. 

In old books, printers were in the habit of placing 
under the last line of each page the word with which the 
following page was to commence, either as a guide in the 
arrangement of the pages, or to prevent hesitation on the 
part of the reader while turning from one to another. 
These are called Catch- words ; they are now no longer 
used. 

S 226. Of what do rnnning titles, or head-lines, consist f How are they nsnally 
printed ? When placed over chapters and paragraphs, what are such headings 
called ? What is meant by side-heads ? 

§ SJ27. What is meant by the title-page of a book ? What, by the frontispiece ? 
What is a vignette ? What is the meaning of this term, and why was the engraving 
in question so called ? 

In old books, what was placed at the bottom of each page ? What were thew 
words called P 



PART III. 

RHETORIC. 
LESSOIT XXXI. 

PROVINCE AKD OBJECTS OF RHETORia 

§ 228. The word Rhetoric is derived from fche Greek 
verb ^01, to speak, and in its primary signification had refer- 
- ence solely to the art of oratory ; in this sense, moreover, 
we find it generally used by ancient writers. As, however, 
most of the rules relating to the composition of matter in- 
tended for delivery are equally applicable to other kinds of 
writing, in the course of time the meaning of the term was 
naturally extended ; so that even as early as in the age of 
Aristotle it was used with reference to productions not de- 
signed for public recitation. 

At the present day. Rhetoric, in its widest acceptation, 
comprehends all prose composition ; and it is with this sig- 
nification we here use the term : in its narrowest sense, it is 
limited to persuasive speaking. 

S 228. What to the derivation of the word rhetoric f What did it originally 
signify t To what has it since been extended ! In its widest acceptation^ what 
does it comprehend f 
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§ 229. The ancients thought it necessary for one 'who 
would master this subject to study with care every thing con- 
nected with the great object proposed, the conviction of the 
hearer or reader ; and with this view some rhetoricians intro- 
duced into their system Treatises on Law, Morals, Politics, 
&C., on the groimd that no one could write or speak well on 
these subjects without properly understanding them. Quin- 
tilian even insists on virtue as essential to the perfect orator, 
because an audience is necessarily influenced by the consid- 
eration that candor, truth, and uprightness, distmguish the 
person addressing them. This, however, is assuming too 
much. As the art of architecture has nothing to do with 
the collection of materials, though without materials it is im- 
possible to bui]d ; so a knowledge of the subject of which 
the orator or essayist is to treat, constitutes no part of the 
art of Rhetoric, though essential to its successftd employ- 
ment : nor does virtue, whatever unction it may impart to 
the words of a writer or speaker, fall within the province of 
this art any more than wealth or rank, which is also likelj" 
to produce a prejudice in his favor. 

§ 280. Some modern writers, in imitation of the ancients, and with a 
greater show of justice, have introduced Invention as a division of Rhet- 
oric ; insisting that ev^n perfection in the art of expressing, arranging, 
and beautifying, is valueless, unless the thoughts to be so treated are judi- 
cious and appropriate. But the same objection here applies. Rhetoric^ 
properly speaking, has no reference to the creation of thoughts, but 
merely to the manner of expressing them. The rules and principles of 
Invention, however, though independent of the art under consideration, 
must be carefully studied in connection with it, by all who would give 
effect to their compositions. This subject will hereafter receive atten- 
tion ; we shall first proceed to consider Rhetoric proper. 

§ 231. Rhetoric may be regarded as either a science 

% 229. What did the ancients regard as eesential to the mastery of this artf 
What did some rhetoricians introduce into their pystems? What does Qnintilian 
consider essential to the perfect orator? Is this jast? Illastrate the case by a 
comparison with the art of architecture. 

S 230. What have some modem writers introdaced as a division of rhetoric? 
What objection is there to this? 
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or an art. As a sdenoe, it investigates, analyzes, and de- 
fines, the principles of good writing ; as an art, it enables us 
to apply these principles, or in other words teaches us the 
best method of communicating our thoughts. 

All art is found^ on science. The relation between the two is that 
of offspring and parent Valuable' knowledge always leads to some 
practical lesolt ; and practical skill is rarely of general utility or extend- 
ed aj)plication, unless it originates in knowledge. On the most sublime 
of sciences^ for instance, theology and ethics, is founded the most im- 
portant of arts, the art of living. So, from abstract mathematical science 
are derived the arts of the sqrveyor, the architect, the navigator, and the 
civil engineer. Nor can it be denied that their practical application in 
these arts constitutes the chief value of mathematical studies ; and that, 
were they not so applied, they would be as much neglected as they are 
now cultivated. In like manner, it is on account of its practical utility 
that Rhetoric is deemed worthy of a prominent pl^ce among the branches 
of a polite education. 

§ 23d. As an art, Rhetoric has been classed by some 
among the useful arts, the object of which is to aid or benefit 
mankind; by others, among the elegant arts, which aim 
simply to plfease. It seems^ however, to partake of the 
nature of both ; and may therefore with propriety be de- 
nominated a mixed art. 

Both the elegant and the useful arts are founded on expenence, but 
differ in their origm and growth. The latter, being the offspring of ne- 
cessity, are cultivated even in the ruder stages of society ; whereas the 
former have their ori^n in leisure, and are disregarded until provision 
has been made for the bodily wants. The useful arts, however, although 
first to originate in a community, are slower than the fine arts in their 
progress towUrds perfection. .Thus, modern workmen immeasurably 
excel the ancients in the art of ship-building; and how far this supe- 

$331. flow may Tbetoric be regarded? As a science, wbat ia its province? 
What, as an art ? What i» the relation of art to science ? On what sciences is 
the art of living founded ? From abstract mathenuitical science what arts are de- 
rived ? What constitutes the chief value of mathematics ? In like manner, why 
is rhetoric deemed an important branch of education t 

f fSS2. Wbat is the object of the usefUI arts ? What, of the elegant arts t ■_ To 
which does rhetoric belong? On what are both the nsefhl and the elegant arts 
founded ? In what do they differ ? At what i)eriod of a nation^e history do they 
respectively originate? 

Show the diflbrencc In their development and progress towards peiltetlon. 
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riority may be carried by means of futare discoveries and improvements, 
no one can say. In literature, however, we find the reverse to be the 
case ; while naval architecture was yet comparatively in its infancy, the 
art of composition reached so high a degree of perfection among the 
Greeks, that modem times, with all their genius and learning, have pro* 
duced nothing superior to the master-pieces of antiquity. In the rapid- 
ity of its development, as well as £he zeal with which it endeavors to 
please by elaborate embellishment, Rhetoric partakes of the nature of 
the elegant arts ; it resembles the useful arts in its utility, we may al- 
most say its absolute necessity to mankind, as facilitating the means of 
communication. 

§ 233. From the study of Rhetoric, two great advantages 
result : first, it enables us to discern faults and beauties in 
the compositions of others ; and, secondly, it teaches us how 
to express and embellish our own thoughts, so as to produce 
the most forcible impression. 

The first of these results, were there no other, would be sufficient 
recompense for the labor involved in pursuing a rhetorical course. Nor, 
it must be remembered, is this labor great. The questions that arise 
exercise our reason without fatiguing it. They lead to inquiries, acute 
but not painful ; profound, but neither dry nor difficult. They keep the 
mind active, but do not require from it the effort necessary for the inves- 
tigation of purely abstract truth. 

By a trifling expenditure of time and attention, we are thus enabled 
to judge of literary productions for ourselves, to weigh in the balance 
of taste and criticism, and form our opinions independently of others. 
We are not obliged to give or withhold our admiration as the world or 
the critic may decide. 

Kor is this independence the only advantage gained. The study of 
belles-lettres * famishes a never-failing means of entertainment for our 



* Belles-lettres, the general term used in the French language to 
denote the art of which we are treating and kindred subjects, is exceed- 
ingly indefinite in its signification, iHeing by some writers limited to 
rhetoric and poetry, and by others made to embrace natural philosophy 

Blnstrate this by a comparison of naval architectare with literatuTe. In what 
respect docs rhetoric resemble the elegant arts ? In what, the useftil arts f 

$28S. What advantages result fh>m the stady of rhetoric? What is said of the 
first of these? Is much labor involved in pursuing a rtietorical course? What 
does a trifling expenditure of time enable us to do ? What other advantage }9 
gained ? How is the pleasure received fW)m the creations of art greatly incres9e<T f 

WtaBi Vnm do i3i& French axfpTyto rhetoric atld kindi^ binidttAf Vfhsa 
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Idsure hours. Thorough acquaintance with the princ^les of an art 
doubles the pleasure we reoeiye from it; and one whose taste has been 
cultivated by assiduous study of the philosophy of criticism will find, on 
almost every page, beauties which the common reader overlooks, is in- 
capable of appreciating, and consequently entirely loses. A love for the 
standard master-pieces of literature is thus awakened ; and he who has 
once acquired such a relish is in no danger of being a burden to himself, 
or of yielding to the seductions of false and destructive pleasures. 

These studies, however, do more than entertain and please; they 
improve the understanding. To apply the principles of sound criticism 
to composition, to examine what is beautiful and why it is so, to dis- 
tinguish between affected and real ornaments, can hardly fail to improve 
us in the most valuable department of philosophy, the philosophy of 
human nature. Such examinations teach us self-knowledge. They 
necessarily lead us to reflect on the operations of the judgment, the 
imagination, and the heart; and familiarize us with the most refined 
feelings that ennoble our race. Beauty, harmony, grandeur, and ele- 
gance ; all that can soothe the mind, gratify the fancy, or move the 
affections, — belong to the province of these studies. They bring to light 
various springs of action, which, without their aid, might have passed 
unobserved; and which, though delicate, often exercise an important 
influence in Hfe. 

' § 234. Lastly, the cultivation of taste has in all ages been re- 
garded as an important aid in the enforcement of morality. Let the 
records of the world be canvassed, and we shall find that trespasses, 
robberies, and murders, are generally not the work of refined men ; that 
though, in some instances, the latter have proved unequal to temptation, 
and are betrayed into gross crimes, yet they constitute the exception and 
not the rule. Nor does the study of rhetoric operate as a preventive to 



and geometry; one author even goes so far as to introduce in a treatise 
on the subject a discourse on the seven sacraments of the Roman Catho- 
lic Church. At the Lyceum of Arts in Paris, the department of belles- 
lettres comprehends general grammar, languages, rhetoric, geography, 
history, antiquities, and numismatics. In this country, the term is gen- 
erally used in a more limited sense, to denote polite literature, including 
criticism, taste, the pleasures of the imagination, etc. 

subjects are by some embraced nnder this head? At the Lyceum of Arts in Paris, 
what does the department of belles-lettres comprehend? As used in this country, 
what does the term signify? 

Besides entertainment, what may we gain from the study of beUes-lettrea? 
What do critical examinations teach us? 

1 884 What else results fitnn the caltiimtion of taste? What feeling does i 
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tiie more heinous offences only ; it elevates the tone of the mind^ inr 
creases its sensibility, enlarges the sphere of its sympathies, and thus 
enables it to repress its selfishness and restrain its more violent emo- 
tions. To a man of acute and cultivated taste, every wrong action, 
whether committed by himself or another, is a source of pain; and, if 
he is the transgressor, his lively sensibility brings him back to duty^ 
wiA renewed resolutions for the future. Even the highest degree of cut 
tivation may, to be sure, prove insufficient to eradicate the evil passions; 
yet its tendency will certainly be to mitigate their violence. The poet 
has truly said : — 

** These polished arts haye humanised mankind ; 
Softened the rude, and calmed the boisterous mind.'* 

Noble sentiments and high examples, constantly brought before the 
mind, can not fail to beget- in it a love of glory, and an admiration of 
what is truly great. Though these impressions may not always be 
durable, they are at least to be ranked among the means of disposing 
the heart to virtue. 

§ 235. As an aid in enabling us to communicate our 
thoughts in the best manner, it would seem as if the value 
of Rhetoric would be obvious to all ; yet there are some who 
venture to call it in question. Rules, they say, hamper the 
mind, fetter genius, and make stiff and artificial composers. 
They prefer leaving the writer, untranunelled, to chance or 
the inspiration of the moment ; ridiculing the idea of his in- 
quiring, while in the act of giving utterance to a thought, 
what is required, or what prohibited, by rule. This prindr 
pie, if true of Rhetoric, obviously applies to logic, grammar^ 
and even the elementary branches of education ; and it fol- 
lows that, through fear of cramping the natural powers, we 
should do away with training of all kinds. The absurdity 
of this conclusion is manifest. 

Such reasoning can come only from a shallow mind, which would 
thus excuse its own ignorance. A writer can not hope to attain perfeo* 
tion in his art, without paying due attention to its rules and principles. 
Men are not bom great composers, any more than they are bom skilful 

wrong action generally awaken in a man i>f caltivated taste? What do noble sen- 
timents and high examples produce in the mind? 

$ 235. What objection is made by some to the study of rhetoric? To what do 
thej. prefer leaving the writer? Expose the fallacy of this objection. What is 
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earpenters or expert shoemakers. Proficiency in either vocation ia the 
result of study and practice^ It is not necessary that, while composing^ 
the writer should keep rules constantly before him, and thus make his 
s^yle mechanical and lifeless. But the principles of his art should be so 
familiar to his mind, as, without consciousness on his part, to control its 
action. He thus intuitively avoids what is wrong, while there is nothing 
to prevent his sentences from being as easy, natural, and unconstrained, 
as those of the loosest and most ignorant scribbler. 



LESSON XXXII. 

TASTE. — ^ITS UNIVEESALITY AND CULTIVATION. 

§ 236. The rules of Rhetoric and Criticism are not arbir 
trary, but have been deduced from examinations and com- 
parisons of those great productions which in all ages have 
elicited the admiration of men. Striking passages have been 
analyzed ; the peculiarities which render them pathetic, sub- 
lime, or beautiful, have been investigated ; and thus rules 
have been formed, by which the critic is enabled to judge 
of other literary performances, and the writer is shown how 
to express his thoughts in such a way as to reproduce simi* 
lar impressions. 

Thus, Aristotle, who was the first to lay down rules for unity of 
action in dramatic and epic poetry, did not arrive at them by a train of 
inductive reasoning, but by close observation of Sophocles and Homer. 
Perceiving that these writers, by confining themselves in each of their 
respective works to one action complete in itself, awakened deeper in- 
terest in their readers than those who combined unconnected facts, he 
generalized the important principle that in the drama and the epic poem 

the advantage of studying principles and rules t Is a constrained style likely to 
De the result ? 

1 286. What is said of the rales of rhetoric and criticism 7 Whence have they 
been deduced ? Describe the process. How did Aristotle arrive at his rules for 
■nity of action f 
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unifj of design is essential to success. All the rules of the rhetorician 
have been deduced in a similar manner, and are thus based at once on 
experience and nature. 

§ 237. The works from which the principles of Rhetoric 
are deduced, have, as already remarked, elicited the universal 
admiration of men. This implies the existence in the human 
mind of a faculty capable of forming opinions respecting them. 
Such a faculty does, indeed, exist ; nor is its action limited to 
the works of literature. It extends alike to all the creations 
of nature and art ; and is known by the name of Taste. 

§ 238. Taste may be defined as that faculty of the mind 
which enables it to perceive, with the aid of reason to judge 
o^ and with the help of imagination to enjoy, whatever is 
beautiful or sublime in the works of nature and art. 

The word taste is thus used metaphorically. It literally signifies the 
sense residing in the tongue by which we distinguish different flavors^ 
and is hence appropriately applied to the analogous faculty of the mind 
which recognizes alike the most delicate beauties and the most minute 
imperfections. 

So contradictory are the definitions of Taste given by different au- 
thors, so obscure is their language, and so inconsistent are many of them 
with themselves, that it is difficult to ascertain their real views on the 
subject Hume calls Taste ** a natural sensibility '\ Hutcheson makes 
it a distinct faculty, perfect in itself: he maintains that it is entirely in- 
dependent of both judgment and imagination, not only receiving impres- 
sions, but also passing judgment on them, and producing the pleasures 
arising therefrom ; or, in other words, that it perceives and at the same 
time judges and enjoys. With this view Blair for the most part agrees ; 
nor are Addison's views, as set forth in No. 409 of the Spectator, materi- 
ally different An opposite theory is advocated by Burke and Akenside* 
The former unhesitatingly attributes the perception and the enjoyment 
arising therefrom to entirely different faculties, confining Taste to the 
perception. Akenside distinctly teaches that all the pleasures connected 
with the sublime and beautiful have their source in the imagination. 

$ 837. What does the general admiration of the maeter-pieces of literature Imply 
Sn the human mind f To what does this fitcnlty extend ? What Is it called ? 

f 238. What is Taste ? What does this term literally signify t What is said of 
the definitions of Taste given by different authors ? What does Hume call Taste t 
State Hntcheson's view. What writers agree with falm in the maint WhM Is 
Etark&^K thtfctoy r Akenslde^s? AllsOn's? Cbudin'ar 
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• 
Alison, also, in parts of his Essay ably advocates this theory ; yet, with 
strange inconsistency, in his very definition makes Taste " to be that 
faculty of the. human mind by which we perceive and enjoy whatever is 
beautiful or sublime in the works of nature or art ^\ The French phi- 
losopher Cousin says, ^ Three faculties enter into that complex faculty 
that is called Taste, — ^imagination, sentiment, reason." Sentiment, ac- 
cording to this'author, receives the impression ; reason passes jadgment 
on it ; while imagination produces the sensation of pleasure experienced 
by the mind. 

Amid these conflicting theories, the author has adopted that which 
seems to him least liable to objection, 

§ 239. Taste is common, in some degree, to all men. 
Even in children it manifests itself at an early age, in a fond- 
ness for regular bodies, an admiration of statues and pictures, 
and a love of whatever is new or marvellous. In like man- 
ner, the most ignorant are delighted with ballads and tales ; 
the simplest intellects are struck with the beauties of earth 
and sky ; and savages, by their ornaments, their songs, and 
the rude eloquence of their harangues, show that along with 
reason and speech they have received the feiculty of appre- 
ciating beauty. We may therefore conclude that the prin- 
ciples of Taste are deeply and universally implanted in the 
minds of men. 

§ 240. Though Taste is common to all men, yet they by 
no means possess it in the same degree. There are some 
endowed with feelings so blunt, and tempers so cold and 
phlegmatic, that they hardly receive any sensible impressions 
even from the most striking objects ; others are capable of 
appreciating only the coarsest kind of beauties, and for these 
have no strong or decided relish; while in a third class 
pleasurable emotions are exdted by the most delicate graces, 
lliere seems, indeed, to be a greater difference between men 
as respects Taste, than in point of common sense, reason, or 

judgment. In this nature discovers her beneficence. In 

i ., ■ , ■ I 

1 880. What is Mdd of the universaUty of Taste t How does it maniflBst itself in 
childrai? How, in the Ignorant? How,tnBatages! What is the natnral inference t 

f MO. Is Taste poflsessed by all men in the same degree? What is eald of the 
AlfeMiioBbvtwwnlDdivldiuilslnthisrtspedtr How does natifirtidi»wbknr)ieneft> 
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&culties necessary to man's well-being, she makes Iktle c&s^ 
tinction between her children; whereas those that havd 
reference rather to the ornamental part of life she bestows 
sparingly and capriciously, and requires a higher culture for 
bringing them to perfection. 

This difference in the degrees of Taste possessed by mea is owing ki 
u great measure, as we have seen, to nature ; which has endowed some 
with more sensitive organs than others, and thus made them capable c^ 
greater intellectual enjojment. Yet education has even more to do than 
nature with the formation of. Taste; a fact which becomes obviouy 
when we compare barbarous with enlightened nations in this respect, 
or contrast such individuals of the latter as have paid attention to liberal 
studies with the uncultivated and vulgar. We shall at once perceive an 
almost incredible difference in the degrees of Taste which they respec- 
tively possess, — a difference attributable to nothing but the education 
of the faculty in the one case and its neglect in the other. 

Hence it follows that Taste is eminently an improvable faculty; and 
in the case of this, as well as all the mental and bodily powers, exercise 
is to be regarded as the great source of health and strength. 

Even the senses are rendered peculiarly acute by constant use. The 
blind, for instance, who can make themselves acquainted with the forms 
of bodies only by their touch, and are therefore constantly employing it, 
acquire exquisite sensibility; so that they can even read fluently by 
passing their fingers over raised letters. In like manner, watchmakers^ 
engravers, proof-readers, and all who are accustomed to use the eye on 
minute objects, acquire surprising accuracy of sight in discemiDg with 
ease what to others is almost invisible. Every one, moreover, has seen 
the result of cultivating an car for music. He who at first relishes only 
the simplest compositions gradually appreciates finer melodies, and is at 
last enabled to enjoy all the intricate combinations of harmony. So, an 
eye for painting can not be acquired at once, but i& formed by dose study 
of the works of the best masters. 

It is thus that diligent study, and close attention to models of style, 
are necessary to a full appreciation of the great works of literature. One 
slightly acquainted with the productions of genius sees no more in them 
than in commonplace compositions ; thdr merits are lost upon him ; he 

cence In thedistribation of Taste and common sen^e f What besides luitiire opw- 
atcB In the formation of Taster How is this shown r How may Taste be improved? 
What effect has ezerdse on the senses T Give eicampleB. What Is the reenlt 
of coltivatiiig an ear for music t How is an eye for pai nting acq.oind f What is 
r to an appreciation of the gn^t works of literature ? 
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is eqnaUy blind to their excelleQoes and defects. His Taste, howeyer, 
becomes cultivated in proportion as his acquaintance with works of this 
character is extended. He is graduallj enabled, not only to form judg. 
ments, but to give satisfactory reasons for them. His Taste is developed 
and improved by exercise ; just as the musician's ear and the painter's 
eye are cultivated by a similar process. 



LESSON XXXIII. 

. BLEMENTS AND CHABACTEBI8I1CS OF TASTE. 

§ 241. Taste, we have seen, is founded on sensibility ; 
not, however, the sensibility of mere instinct, but that of 
reason. The judgment has so much to do with the opera- 
tions and decisions of this fiEtculty, that we must regard it as 
one of the essential elements of the latter. The mind may 
or may not be conscious of the train of reasoning by which 
it arrives at its conclusions ; but in most cases there must 
be such reasoning before Taste can perform its functions. 
We are pleased through our natural sensibility to impres- 
sions of the beautiful, aided, as we shall presently see, by 
the imagination ; but an exertion of reason is first required, 
to inform us whether the objects successively presented to 
the eye are beautiful or not. 

Thus, in reading such a poem as the ^neid, much of our gratifica- 
tion arises firom the story's being well conducted, and having a proper 
connection between its parts; from the fidelity of the characters to na- 
ture, the spirit with which they are maintained, and the appropriateness 
of the style to the sentiments expressed. A poem thus conducted is 
enjoyed by the mind, through the joint operation of the Taste and the 
imagination; but the former faculty, without the guidance of reason, 
could form no opinion of the story, would be at a loss to know whether 
it was properly conducted, and would therefore fail to receive pleasure 

S Ml. On what is Taste ibunded f What fiMmlty, nevertheless, has much to d« 
with its decisions J Before Taste can perform its Auictioos, what must take 
place t In reading such a poem as the iBueid, from what does much of our pleaa- 
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from its perusal In like maimer, whenever in works of Taste an imita> 
tion of nature is attempted, wheneTer it becomes necessary to consider 
the adaptation pf means to an end, or the connection and consistency of 
parts uniting to form a whole, the judgment must always play an impor- 
tanti>art 

In the operations of Taste, then, two different elements 
seem to have a share : first, a natural susceptibility or sensi- 
tiveness to pleasurable emotions arising from the contempla- 
tion of beauty and sublimity ; and, secondly, a sound judg^ 
ment, to enable this faculty, with or without consciousness 
of such assistance, to appreciate what is beautiful and sub- 
lime, and admire it intelligently. To the exercise of this 
faculty, however, in its perfection, a good heart is no less 
essential than a soimd head. Not only are the moral beauties 
superior to all others, but their influence is exerted, in a 
greater or less degree, on many objects of Taste with which 
they are connected. The affections, characters, and actions 
of men, certainly afford genius the noblest subjects ; and of 
these there can be no due appreciation by minds whose 
motives and principles conflict with those which they respec- 
tively contemplate or describe. On the selfish and hard-heart- 
ed man the highest beauties of poetry are necessarily lost. 

§ 243. The characteristics of Taste, in its most improved 
state, are reducible to two. Delicacy and Correctness. 

Delicacy of Taste implies the possession of those finer organs and 
powers which enable us to discover beauties that lie hid from the vulgar 
eye. It may be tested by the same process that enables us to estimate 
the delicacy of an external sense. As the acuteness of the palate is 
tried, not by strong flavors, but by a mixture of different ones, each of 
which, notwithstanding it is blended with others, is detected and recog- 
nized ; so the Delicacy of internal Taste appears by a lively sensibility 
to the finest, minutest, and most latent objects, even when most inti- 

ure arise? Show where the exercise of Judgment la neceseary. In what cases 
dues this faculty always play an important part f 

What two elements have a share In the operations of Taste f To the exercise 
of Taste in its perfection, what is essential f Show how this is the case. What 
effect have the highest beauties of poetry on selfish men f 

S 942. What are the characteristics of an improved Taste i What does delicacy 
of Taste imply f How may it be tested f Show some of the pecnliarities of a deli' 
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Biately blended and compounded together. Many have strong sensi* 
bility, yet are deficient in Delicacy. They may be deeply impressed by 
such beauties as they perceive, but can perceive only what is coarse, 
bold, or palpable ; chaster and simpler graces escape their notice. The 
man of delicate Taste, on the other hand, has not only strength, but also 
nicety, of feeling. He sees distinctions and differences which are lost on 
others ; neither the most concealed beauties nor the minutest blemishes 
escape him. 

Addison, in his Spectator, No. 409, gives a striking illustration of 
Delicacy of Taste. " We find," says he, ** there are as many degrees of 
refinement in the intellectual faculty as in the sense which is marked out 
by this common denomination. I knew a person who possessed the one 
in so great a perfection, that, after having tasted ten different kinds of 
tea, he would distinguish, without seeing the color of it, the particular 
sort which was offered him ; and not only so, but any two sorts of them 
that were mixed together in an equal proportion ; nay, he has carried 
the experiment so far as, upon tasting the composition of three different 
sorts, to name the parcels from whence the three several ingredients were 
taken. A man of fine taste in writing will discern, after the same man- 
ner, not only the general beauties and imperfections of an author, but 
discover the several ways of thinking and expressing himself which di- 
versify him from all other authors, with the several foreign infusions of 
thought and language, and the particular authors from whom they were 
borrowed." 

Correctness of Taste implies soundness of understanding. 
It judges of every thing by the standard of good sense ; is 
never imposed on by counterfeit ornaments ; duly estimates 
the several beauties it meets with in works of genius ; refers 
them to their proper classes ; analyzes the principles from 
which their power of pleasing proceeds ; and enjoys them 
according to their respective merits. 

These two qualities. Delicacy and Gorreetness, though quite distinct, 
to a certain extent imply each other. No Taste can be exquisitely deli- 
cate without bemg correct, or thoroughly correct without being delicate. 
Still one or the other characteristic predominates. Among ancient crit* 

Gate Taste. What striking iUuBtration does Addison give of delicacy of Taste? 
What does correctness of Taste imply f By what standard does It Judge of 
things ? Show how a correct Taste deals with works of genius. What relation 
enbelsts between delicacy and correctness ? What critics among the ancients are 
respectively dlsttngalshed for delicacy and correctness of Taste? Who, among 
modem critics? 
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ics, Longinns possessed most Delicacy; Aristotle, most Gorii^tnessL 
Of modems, none exceed Addison in Delicacy ; and few in Correctness 
equal Johnson and Kames. 

§ 243. We have thus far contemplated Taste in its sound 
or healthy state ; we find, however, from our own experience, 
as well as from the history of the past, that it is liable to 
change, and may in both individuals and nations become 
weakened and even vitiated There is, indeed, nothing more 
fluctuating or capricious. The inconsistencies of this feculty, 
and the wrong conclusions at which it often arrives, have 
even created in some a suspicion that it is merely arbitrary ; 
that it is not grounded on invariable principles, is ascertainable 
by no standard, and is dependent exclusively on the changing 
iancy of the hour ; and that thei'efore all labored inquiries 
concerning its operations are useless. 

One or two examples of the opposite Tastes which have preyailed in 
different parts of the world, and the revolutions that hare taken place 
from time to time in the same country, may here be cited with propriety. 
In eloquence and poetry, nothing has ever pleased the Asiatics except 
the tumid, the ornamental, the artificial, and the gaudy ; whereas the 
ancient Greeks, despising Oriental ostentation, admired only what was 
chaste and simple. In architecture, the models of Greece for centuries 
met with general preference; subsequently, however, the Gothic style 
prevailed to the exclusion of all others ; and this in turn was afterwards 
laid aside, while the Grecian was again received into popular favor. 
Again, in literature, how completely opposite is the taste of the present 
day to that which prevailed during the reign of Charles II. I Nothing 
was then in vogue but an affected brilliancy of wit ; the simple majesty 
of Milton was overlooked ; labored and unnatural conclusions were miS' < 
taken for scintillations of genius, sprightliness for tenderness, and bom- 
bast for eloquence. Examples of vitiated Taste, whether we apply this 
term, literally, to the external sense, or, figuratively, to the internal 
faculty, meet us on all sides. The Hottentot smears his body with pur 
trid oil ; the Greenlander delights in rancid fat ; the Alpine hunter takes 

S 948. How have we thus ftir contemplated Taste ? To what do we find it 
liable ? What character does It Bometlmes assume in both individuals and na« 
tiooB ? What suspicion have the incooBistencies of this fbcolty prodnced in 
pomet What example is cited of opposite Tastes in eloquence and poetry f In 
architectarer Compare the literary taate of Charles Second's era with ibat of 
the present day. Give examples of vitiated Taste. 
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pin^e hi th^ swollen neck peculiar to his people ; the woman of feishion 
prefers rouge to the roses which nature has planted in her cheeks ; and 
some intellects admire Jack the Giant-killer more than the sublimest 
stridns of the Epic Muse. 

§ 244. In view of such facts as these, it is natural to fall 
back on the trite proverb de gustihus non disputandum^ 
" there is no disputing about tastes " ; and to conclude that, 
as long as there is so great a diversity, all standards and 
tests must be arbitrary^ and consequently worthless. But 
let us see to what this doctrine leads. If the proverb is true 
of Taste in its literal signification, it must be equally true 
of the other senses. If the pleasures of the palate are su- 
perior to criticism, those of sight, smell, sound, and touch, 
must be equally privileged. At this rate, we have no right 
to condemn one who prefers the rude head on a sign to 
HaphaePs glorious creations, the odor of a decaying carcass 
to that of the most fragrant flower, or hideous discord to 
exquisite harmony. This principle, applied to Taste in its 
figurative acceptation, is equivalent to the general proposition 
that, as regards the perceptions of sense, by which some 
things appear agreeable and others disagreeable, there is no 
such thing as good or had^ right or vsrong ; that every 
man's Taste is to him a standard without appeal ; and that 
we can not, therefore, properly censure even those who prefer 
the empty rhymester to Milton. The absurdity of such a 
position, when applied to extremes, is manifest. No one 
will venture to maintain that the Taste of a Hottentot or 
an Esquimaux is as delicate as that of a Longinus or an Ad- 
dison; and, as long as this is the case, it must be admitted 
that thei« is some foundation for the preference of one man's 
Taste to another's, some standard by which all may be judged. 

% 244. What conclnsion may uatnrallj be drawn from this variety in Tastes f 
Where does this doctrine lead us ? AppUed to the fiicalty of Taste, to what is 
this piinciple eqniTalent f Show the absurdity of such a position. If one man^s 
Taste is to be preferred to another's, what must exist T In what case is diyersity 
of Tastes not only admissible but to ba expected f Show in what Tastes may 
dUfer and yet be oonect. 
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It must be obseired that the diyenitj of men's Tastes does not ne- 
cessarily imply incorrectness in any. Where the objects considered are 
different, such diversity is not only admissible but to be expected. One 
man relishes poetry most ; another takes pleasure in history alone. One 
prefers comedy; another, tragedy. One admires the simple; another, 
the ornamental Gay and sprightly compositions please the young; 
those of a graver cast afford more entertainment to the old. Some na- 
tions delight in bold delineations of character and strong representations 
of passion ; others find superior charms in delicacy of thought and ele- 
gance of description. Though all differ, yet all select some one beauty 
which stuts their peculiar tone of mind ; and therefore no one has a right 
to condemn the rest It is not in matters of Taste as in questions of 
mere reason, that but one conclusion is true, and all the rest are erro- 
neous. Truth, which is the object of reason, is one ; beauty, which iff 
the leading object of Taste, is manifold. 



LESSON XXXIV. 

STANDARD OF TASTE. 

§ 245. Tastes, we have seen, admit of variety ; but only 
when exercised on different things. When on the same ob- 
ject men disagree, when one condemns as ugly what an* 
ther admires as beautiful, then we have no longer diversity^ 
but direct opposition ; and one must be right and the othet 
wrong, unless we allow the absurd position that all Tastes 
are equally good. 

Suppose a certain critic prefers Virgil to Homer ; I, on the contrary, 
give the preference to the latter. The other party is struck with the 
elegance and tenderness which characterize the Roman bard ; I, with 
the simplicity, sublimity, and fire, of the Greek. As long as neither of 
us denies that both these poets have great beauties, our difference merely 
exemplifies that diversity which, as we have seen, is natural and allow- 
able. But, if the other party asserts that Homer has no beauties what- 
ever, that he is dull and spiritless, that his Iliad is in no respect superior 

% 945. In what case may Tastes differ without being directly opposite? IIlus- 
tnte this point by a comparison of VU^gU with Homer. In case of an opposltioii 
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to any old l^end of knight-errantrj, — ^then I have a right to charge mj 
antagonist with having either no Taste at all, or one in a high degree 
corrapted ; and I appeal to whatever I regard as the standard of Taste, 
to show him his error. 

It remains to inquire what this standard is, to which, in such oppo- 
sition of Tastes, we must have recourse. The term properly denotes 
something established as a rule or model, of such undoubted authority 
as to be the test of other things of the same kind. Thus, when we say 
a standard weight or measure, we mean one appointed by law to regulate 
all other weights and measures. 

§ 246. Whenever an imitation of any natural object is 
aimed at, as for instance when a description of a landscape 
or a portraiture of human character is attempted, fidelity to 
nature is the proper criterion of the truly beautiful, and we 
may lay down the proposition that Nature is our standard. 
In such cases, reason can readily compare the copy with the 
original ; and approve or condemn, as it finds the peculiari- 
ties of the object imitated more or less truthfully represented. 

§ 247. In many cases, however, this principle is inap- 
plicable ; and for these we are obliged to seek some other 
standard. Were any person possessed of all the mental 
powers in full perfection, of senses always exquisite and true, 
and particularly of sound and unerring judgment, his opinions 
in matters of Taste would beyond doubt constitute an imex- 
ceptionable standard 'for all others. But as long as human 
nature is liable to imperfection and error, there can be no 
such living criterion ; no one individual who will be acknowl- 
edged by his fellow-men to possess a judgment superior to 
that of all the rest. Where, then, can we find the required 
standard ? Manifestly, in the concurrent tastes of the major- 

uf Tastes, to what does it become necessary to appeal? What does the term 
standard denote f What do we mean by a standard weight or measure f 

S 340. When an imitation of any natural object is aimed at, what is the crite- 
rion of the beantiftil f What fiicoltj is caOed on to approve or condemn t On 
what Is its decision based t 

S 947. In what cases is this principle InsppUcable f Why can not the Taste 
of a person of sound Judgment be taken as a standard? What is the only safe 
standard that can be adopted ? Show how we appeal to this standard in cases 
«rutezal taste. 
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itf/ of mankind. What most men agree in admiring must 
be considered beautiful ; and his Taste alone can be esteemed 
true who coincides with the general sentiment of his species. 
If any one should maintain that sugar is bitter and tobacco sweet, 
no reasoning could avail to prove it, because it contradicts the general 
voice of mankind. The taste of such a person would inevitably be re- 
garded as diseased. In like manner, with regard to the objects of inter- 
nal Taste, the common opinion of mankind carries the same authority, 
and constitutes the only test by which the impressions of individuals can 
be tried. 

§ 248. When we speak of the concurrent Tastes of men 
as the universal standard, it must be understood that we 
mean men placed in situations favorable to the proper de- 
velopment of this faculty. Such loose ndtions as may be 
entertained during ages of ignorance and darkness, or among 
rude and uncivilized nations, carry with them no authority. 
In such states of society, Taste is either totally suppressed 
or appears in its worst form. By the common sentiments 
of men, therefore, we mean the concurrent opinions of re- 
fined men in civilized nations, by whom the arts are culti- 
vated, works of genius are freely discussed, and Taste is 
improved by science and philosophy. 

Even among such nations, accidental causes occasionally pervert the 
Taste; superstition, bigotry, or despotism, may bias its decisions; or 
habits of gayety and licentiousness of morals may bring false omamenta 
and dissolute writings into vogue. Admiration of a great genius may 
protect his faults from criticism, and even render them fashionable. 
Sometimes envy obscures for a season productions of great merit ; while 
personal influence or party-spirit may, on the contrary, exalt to a high 
though short-lived reputation what is totally undeserving. Such incon- 
sistencies may lead us to doubt the correctness of our standard ; but it 
will be found that these vagaries in the course of time invariably correct 
themselves; that the genuine Taste of mankind in general ultimately 
triumphs over the fantastic notions which may have attained temporary 
currency with superficial judges. The latter soon pass away ; whereas 

% 348. What do we mean by the conearrent Tastes of men, which wa make the 
universal standard? Even among cultivated nations, what may pervert the 
Taste ? Show how its decisions are sometimes tnflnenced. What feeling Is likely 
to be produced by these inconsistencies T Ultimately, however, what will we flnd.f 
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the principles of true philosopliio Taste are unchangeable, being the 
■ame now that they were five thousand years ago. 

The universality of Taste and the consistency of its decisions, except 
when temporarily perverted by external causes, prove that it is far from 
being arbitrary, is independent of individual fancies, and employs a prac- 
tical criterion for determining their truth or falsehood. In every com- 
position, what captivates the imagination, convinces the reason, or 
touches the heart, pleases all ages and all nations. Hence the unani< 
mous testimony which successive generations have borne to the merit 
of some few works of genius. Hence the authority which such works 
have acquired as standards of composition ; since from them we learn 
what beauties give the highest pleasure, and elicit the general admira- 
tlon of mankind. 

§ 249. The terms Taste and Genius being frequently 
confounded, though signifying quite different things, it is of 
importance dearly to define the distinction subsisting be- 
tween them. Taste consists in the power of judging; 
Genius, in that of creating. Genius includes Taste ; whereas 
the latter not only may, but generally does, exist without 
the fonner. Many are capable of appreciating poetry, elo- 
quence, and the productions of art, who have themselves no 
abilities for composing or executing. Delicate and correct 
Taste forms a good critic ; but Genius is further necessaiy 
to form a poet, an orator, or an artist. Genius, therefore, is 
a higher power than Taste. It implies a creative or inventive 
faculty, which not only perceives beauties already existing, 
but calls new ones into being, and so exhibits them as 
strongly to impress the minds of others. 

The term genius^ as commonly used, extends fiirthei 
than to the objects of Taste. Thus we speak of a genius 
for mathematics, for war, for politics, and even for mechan- 
ical employments. In this acceptation, it signiiies a natural 
talent or aptitude for excelling in any particular vocation. 

How Is it proved that the principles of Tante are not arbitrary f How have 
flie great works of genins been regarded in all ages t 

1 94B, What terms are often confounded f Show the difference between Taste 

and Qenlns. Which forms the critic, and which the poet ? Which is the higher 

power? What is the common acceptation of the term ffeniut f As possessed by 

Indlvldnal minds, which extends to the wider range of ol^ects, QeoloB Of Tfis^ T 

8 
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Genius, the creative fecnilty, as possessed by individual 
minds, does not extend to so wide a range of objects as Taste. 
It is not uncommon to meet persons possessed of good Taste 
in several of the elegant arts, in painting, sculpture, music, 
and poetry ; but to find one who is an excellent performer in 
all these is much more rare, or rather not to be expected at 
all. A universal genius is not likely to excel in any thing; 
only when the creative powers of the mind are directed ex- 
clusively to one object, is there a prospect of attaining 
eminence. With Taste the reverse is the case ; exercising it 
on one class of objects is likely to improve it as regards alL 

§ 250. Genius, as remarked above, implies the existence 
of Taste ; and the more the latter is cultivated and improved, 
the nobler will be the achievements of the former. Genius, 
however, may exist in a higher degree than Taste; that 
is, a person's Genius may be bold and strong, while his 
Taste is remarkable for neither delicacy nor correctness. 
This is- often the case in the infancy of a literature or an art : 
for Genius, which is the gift of nature, attains its growth at 
once ; while Taste, being in a great degree the result of as- 
siduous study and cultivation, requires long and careful train- 
ing to attain perfection. Sbakspeare is a case in point. Full 
of vigor and fire, and remarkable for the originality of his 
thoughts, he still lacks much of that delicacy, both of con- 
ception and expresi^on, which has-been attained by later 
writers of far inferior Genius. Indeed, those who dazzle 
the minds of their readers with great and brilliant thoughts 
are too apt to disregard the lesser graoes of composition* 

What is said of a nnivenal geniuB f What is the result of eQcereising Taste on 
uny particular class of objects f 

$ 250. What is implied in Qenlnsr May it exist without a high degree of 
Tv3tc T When is this often the case ? What author is a case in point ? 
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LESSON XXXV. 

PLEASUBBS OF THE IMAGINATION. 

§ 251. The pleasures of Taste, since they arise from 
impressions made on the imagination, are generally known 
as the Pleasures of the Imagination. 

§ 252. The Imagination is that feculty of the mind by 
whic^ it conceives ideas of things communicated to it by 
the organs of sen^, and, selecting parts of different concep- 
tions, combines them into new wholes of its own creation. 

Imagination, like every other faculty of mind, is of course confined 
to man. Opening to him, as it does, an enlarged sphere of manifold and 
multiform pleasures, it affords a striking proof of divine benevolence. 
The necessary purposes of life might have been answered, though our 
■enses had served only to distinguish external objects, without conveying 
to 118 any of those delightful emotions of which they are now the source. 
The Creator, however, has seen fit to vouchsafe to man these pure and 
innocent enjoyments for the purpose of elevating his aspirations, enno- 
bling his emotions, banishing unworthy thoughts from his breast, freeing 
him from the control of passion and sense, and leading him to look be- 
yond the earth, and 

** Before the transient and minute 
To prise the vast, the stable, the sublime ". 

The mind that has once feasted on the pleasures which imagination 
affords, will never be satisfied to leave them for meaner enjoyments ; any 
more than one who from some height views a majestic river rolling its 
waves through spacious plains and past splendid cities, will withdraw 
his gaze from the inviting prospect, to contemplate the stagnant pool at 

§ 253. The process by which the emotions alluded to af- 
fect the imagioation next requires attention. Whenever an 

S 251. Prom what do the pleasures of Taste arise ? What are they generally 
caAod r 

S 252. What Is meant by the Imagination f To whom Is it confined ? Show 
how its bestowal is a proof of divine beneficence. How do the pleasures of tbo 
imagination compare with other enjoyments r 

S 258. Describe the process by which the sensations In question affect the im- 
■fimition. What, betides the sensation, is essential to the production of a pleas^' 
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object calculated to produce them is presented to the mind, 
unless its attention is previously engrossed, a train of thought 
is immediately awakened, analogous in character to the 
object exciting it. It must be observed, however, that the 
simple perception of the object is insufficient of itself to ex- 
cite the emotion. No pleasm^ble impression will be pro- 
duced, unless the mind operates in connection with the 
sensation ; unless the imagination busies itself with the pur- 
suit of such trains of thought as are awakened. 

We find that the same thing is true of the creations of art A fine 
landscape, a beautiful poem, a thrilling strain of harmony, excite feeble 
emotions in our minds, as long as our attention is confined to the quali- 
ties they present to our senses. We fully appreciate them only when 
our hnaginations are kindled by their power, when we lose ourselves 
amid the images summoned before us, and wake at last firom the play of 
fancy as from the charm of a romantic dream. 

§ 254. That pleasurable emotions are not produced by 
mere impressions on the external senses, but remain unfelt 
unless these impressions are transferred to the imagmation, 
is susceptible of conclusive proof. If, for instance, the mind 
is in such a state as to prevent the play of imagination, the 
sensation of pleasure is entirely lost, although of course the 
effect on the outward sense is the same. A man in pain or 
affliction will contemplate without the slightest admiration 
scenes and objects, which, were his imagination at liberty, 
would afford him the liveliest pleasure. The sublimity and 
beauty of external nature are almost constantly before uSj 
and not a day passes without presenting us objects calcur 
lated to charm and elevate the mind; yet it is in general 
with a heedless eye that we regard them, and only at par- 
ticular moments that we are sensible of their power. There 
are few that have not contemplated with delight the beauties 
of a glowing sunset ; yet every one knows that, at times, all 

nrable emotion in the mind f What Is said of the emotionB produced 1^ the ere* 
ationsofartr 

S 351 Prove that pleasurable emotions are not produced "bj mere impreBsions 
«a the tacternal senses. To what is the diffezenoe in the Impressions pzodnoed 
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the gorgeous magnificence with which nature paints the 
heavens at the dose of day £Edls powerless on the eye. 

This difference of effect is clearly not attributable to the objects 
themselyes, nor to the external senses on which the impression is prima- 
rily produced : it arises from a difference in the state of our imagina- 
tions ; from our disposition at one time to follow out the train of thought 
awakened, and our incapacity to do this, at another, in consequence of 
the preoccupation of our minds by some engrossing idea. The pleasures 
of Taste are ei\)oyed in their perfection only when the imagination is 
free, and the attention is so little occupied as to leave us open to all the 
impressions created by the objects before us. It is, therefore, always in 
lebure hours that we turn to music and poetry for amusement The 
seasons of care, of grief, of business, have other occupations ; and de- 
stroy, for the time at least, our sensibility to the beautiful or the sub- 
lime, in proportion as the state of mind produced by them is unfkyor- 
oble to the exercise of the imagination. 

Another proof that imagination is the source of the pleas- 
m-es of Taste may be derived £x>m what is observed in the 
process of critidsitlg. When, in considering a poem or paint- 
ing, we attend minutely to the language and structure of 
the one, or the coloring and design of the other, we cease to 
feel the delight which they otherwise produce. The reason 
of this is that by so doing we restrain our imagination, and, 
instead of pelding to its suggestions, resist them by fixing 
our attention on minute and unconnected parts. On the 
contrary, if the imagination is ardent and is left to its free 
exercise, the mind receives pleasure from the performance as 
a whole, and takes no note of the minor details of criticism. 

It is this chiefly that makes it difficult for young persons with lively 
imaginations to form correct judgments of the productions of literature 
and art, and which so often induces them. to approve of mediocre per- 
formances. It is not that they are incapable of learmng in what merit 
of composition consists ; for the principles which direct us in the forma- 

by the sftme object at dUTerent times attributable f When are the pleaenres of 
Taste enjoyed in their perfection ? When do we turn to music or poetry for 
amusement f 

What do fttcts obserrable in the process of criticising prove with regard to 
the pleasures of Taste ? State the arguments thus derived. What kind of critics 
are persons with ardent Imaginations likely to become? What renders It diffl- 
Oilt tat the young to form correct Judgments of literaiy performances ? What 
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tion of critical opinions are neither numerous nor abstruse. It is not 
that senwbility increases with age ; for this all experience contradicts. 
But it is because at this period of life the imagination is fresh, and is 
excited by the slightest causes ; because the young decide on the merits 
of a composition according to the impression it makes on this faculty ; 
because their estimate of its value is formed, not by comparing it with 
other works or with any abstract or ideal standard, but from the facility 
with which it leads them into those enchanting re^ons of fancy where 
youth loves to wander. It is their own imagination that in reality pos- 
sesses the charms which they attribute to the work that excites it ; and 
the simplest tale is as capable of exciting this faculty in the young, and 
is therefore advanced to as high a rank in their estimation as the most 
meritorious performances would be at a later period. 

All this flow of imagination, however, in which youth and men of 
sensibility are apt to indulge, and which so often yields them pleasure 
while it involves them in incorrect judgments, the labor of criticism de- 
stroys. Thus employed, the mind, instead of being free to follow the 
trains of imagery successively awakened, is either fettered to the con- 
sideration of minute and isolated parts, or pauses to weigh the Tariona 
ideas received. Thus distracted, it loses the emotion, whether of beauty 
or sublimity ; and, since the impression on the outward sense is evident- 
ly the same as before, it must be the restraint of imagination alone that 
makes the difference, and consequently this faculty is the sole source 
whence the pleasures of Taste flow. Accordingly, the mathematician 
who investigates the demonstrations of the Newtonian philosophy, the 
painter who studies the designs of Raphael, the poet who reasons on the 
measure of Milton, — ^all in such occupations lose the delight which these 
several productions give ; and, when they wish to recover the emotion 
of pleasure, must withdraw their attention from minute considerations, 
and leave their fancy to revel amid the great and pleasmg ccmceptions 
with which it is inspired. 

§ 255. The pleasures received from objects of Taste de- 
pending, as we have seen, on the action of the imagination, 
it follows that whatever facilitates the lively exercise of this 
facuity heightens the pleasurable emotions experienced. Tliis 
is obviously the effect of those interesting associations with 

effect has the labor of critlclBm on the flow of imagination ? What la eaid of the 
mathematician, the painter, and the poet, when studying the great masterb of 
their respective arts f 

§255. On what do the pleasures received from objects of Taste depend? 
What, therefore, heightens the pleasurable emotions experienced? Of what il^ 
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particulax objects which exist in every mind. ^These asso- 
ciations are comprised in three classes : — 

L Personal, No man is indififerent to a view of the house where he was 
bom, the school where he was educated, or the scenes amid which his 
infancy was spent So many images of past affections and past happi- 
ness do they recall, that, commonplace as they may seem to others, to 
him they are a source of indescribable rapture. There arc melodies, ako, 
that were learned in infancy, or were sung perhaps by beloved voices now 
silent, which awake strong feeling within us whenever they are heard, 
and are through life preferred to all others. 

IL JfaiionaL , Next to personal associations, those connected with 
our country are most calculated to heighten our emotions of pleasure. 
What American can visit the localities consecrated by the blood of his 
struggling ancestors, can behold Bunker Hill, Bennington, Valley Forge, 
Gowpens, or Yorktown, and not feel his heart touched with a far higher 
and stronger enthusiasm than would be kindled by the mere beauty of 
the respective scenes t To others, they may be objects of indifference ; 
to us, they are hallowed by their connection with our country^s history. 
In like manner, the fine lines which. Virgil, in his Georgics, has dedicated 
to the praises of his native land, beautiful as they are to us, were un- 
doubtedly read with far greater pleasure by the ancient Koman. 

The influence of such associations in increasing the beauty or sub- 
limity «f musical compositions must hate been generally observed. 
Swiss soldiers in foreign lands. have been so overwhelmed with melan- 
choly on hearing their celebrated national air, that it has been found 
necessary to forbid its performance in the armies in jrhich they serve. 
This effect is not attributable to the composition itself, but to the recol- 
lections with which it is accompanied ; to the images it awakens of peace 
and domestic pleasures, from which they have been torn, and to which 
they may liever return. So the tune called Bellisle March is said to have 
owed its popularity in England to the supposition that it was the air 
played when the British army marched into Bellisle, an(^ to its conse- 
quent association with images of conquest and military glory. 

in. Historical, Powerful, though in a less degree than the associa^ 

this obviously the effect? In how many claseee are aBeoclatione comprised? 
What is the flrst class ? Describe personal associations. Show how they Impart 
additional intensity to the pleasure received from certain melodies. What asso- 
ciations, next to personal ones, are most calculated to heighten our pleasurable 
emotions? What scenes arc likely to kindle enthusiasm in an American's heart? 
Why ? In whom Is It likely that the lines dedicated by Virgil to his coimtry 
awiricened the liveliest pleasure? What compositions have their effect greatly 
increased by such associations ? What illustration is cited, touching the Swiss 
aoldiers ? To what is the effect of this natlQiMl air attributable ? In like Bianner, 
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tions connected with our own land, are those founded on general history 
or the lives of distinguished persons. The valley of Yaucluse is cele- 
brated for its beauty ; yet how little would it have been esteemed, had it 
not been the residence of Petrarch 1 In like manner, there are many 
landscapes, no doubt, more beautiful than Bunnymede ; yet those who 
remember that this place witnessed the granting of the great charter 
which has guaranteed the rights and liberties of millions, will find few 
scenes affect their imaginations so strongly. 



LESSON XXXVI. 

80T7BCBS OF THE FLEAStmBS OF THE IMAQINATION. 
THE NOVEL. — THE WONDEKFUL.-— THE FIOT U KESQUE. 

§ 256. Of the five senses that have been given to man, 
three, — ^taste, smell, and touch, — ^are incapable by themselves 
of awakening the imagination to pleasinre. Co(3x)erating 
with the other two, they may contribute to the effect pro- 
duced on this fsLcaltji or, by the associations connected 
with their sensations, they may occasionally produce pleas- 
ing trains of thought : but, independently exercised, they 
can not be regarded as sources of the pleasinres of Taste. 
Hence the intensity of the affliction with which the blind 
and deaf man is visited. Cut off from the manifold enjoy- 
ments insured by sight and hearing, and by these alone, he 
finds but little solace in the possession of the three inferior 
senses. 

Taste (in its literal signification) has to do with the body ; it flatters 
and serves the grossest of all masters, the stomach. No sense has less 

to what does the air called BelUsle March owe Its popularity t What is the third 
cISBB of aBBociations f How do they rank as regards effect? What iOiiBtrations 
are given, to prove their power f 

S 266. Which of the five senseii are incapable of affecting the imagliiation f 
When do they contribute to the effect produced on this Ikculty t How. are they 
BometimeB inBtmmental in producing pleasing trains of thought f Independently 
exercised, are they sources of the pleasures of Taste ? What follows with respect 
to the blind and deaf man f 

To what does the sense of taste appeal t What kind of pleasures is it incapa- 
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eonneotion with the mind, or is so utCerly incapable of yielding it 
pleasure. 

Smell may sometimes seem to yield perceptions of the beautiful ; but 
it is because the odor is exhaled from an object that we already know to 
be beautiful, and that is so independently of its fragrance. Thus, the 
rose charms us with its symmetrical proportions and the richness and 
▼ariety of its shades ; its odor is agreeable, not beautiful, and suggests 
the idea of beauty only because we know it to proceed from a beautiful 
object 

Touch may in a measure judge of smoothness, regularity, and sym- 
metry; but not with sufficient promptness and accuracy to make it a 
source of pleasure to the ima^ation, unless sight comes to its aid. 

Agreeable trains o£ thought may, indeed, occasionally be awakened 
by the taste, smell, and perhaps touch, of particular objects with which 
striking recollections of the past are connected ; yet we can not on that 
account say that the sensations produced through these media are a 
source of mental pleasure. 

§ 257. The only senses capable of kindling the imagina- 
tion and exciting its pleasures are sight and HBABiNG. 
The impressions of the former are the more striking, and the 
enjoyment they jdeld is both more lasting and more intense. 
The blind, therefore, apart from the greater helplessness to 
which they are reduced, lose incomparably more of the pleas- 
ures of the imagination, whether awakened by nature or art, 
than the dea£ 

These senses seem to be particularly in the service of the soul. The 
sensations they produce are pure, not gross ; intellectual, not corporeaL 
They contribute to the refining rather than the sustaining of life. They 
procure us pleasures which are not selfish and sensual, but noble and 
elevating. 

§ 258. To these two senses, then, through the operation 
of which natural objects excite a flow of imagination and 

i)le of prodaclDgf Of what may smell sometimes seem to ylekl perceptions? 
Explain how tbls is, and illustrate it in the case of the rose. Of what qualities 
may touch, in a measure, Judge f Why is it not, then, a source of pleasure to the 
imagination t To what are the agreeable trains of thought sometimes awakened 
by these senses attributable? 

S 957. What senses alone are capable of kindling the Imagination ? Which 
2ir«>daoes the more striking Impresalona? How, then, does the affliction of the 
hliiid compare with that of the deaf? What is said of the sensationa and pleao> 
iures produced by slfi^t and hearing f 
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consequent pleasure, art must be addressed, in order to make 
an impression on the mind. The eye being, as we have 
seen, the medium of the most vivid and abimdant sensa- 
tions, to it most of the fine arts, — ^pamting, sculpture, 
-architectui^e, and landscape-gardening, — are exclusively ad- 
dressed. Music, poetry, and rhetoric (which we have seen 
is a mixed art), address themselves to the ear. 

§ 259. We may divide ihose objects of sight and hear- 
ing which constitute the source of pleasure to the imagina- 
tion, into two great classes, the productions of nature and 
those of art. Strictly speaking, our subject leads us to treat 
only of the latter, or rather of that class of the latter which 
pertains exclusively to the art of composition. Yet, as the 
relation subsisting between the two is intimate and they 
often afford striking illustrations of each other, we shall 
briefly extend our notice to both. 

§ 260. The different characteristics which an object must 
possess to excite the imagination are known as the novel, 
the wonderful, the pictiu^sque, the sublime, and the beau- 
tiful. Of these the last two are by fiax the most fruitftd 
sources of pleasure. 

These fire qualities belong alike to natural and artificial objects. 
Two others must here be mentioned, more limited in extent, because ap- 
plicable only to the creations of art. 

I. Fidelitj of imitation. Art in many cases aims at nothing morer 
than a reproduction of nature. In these cases, the closer the resemblance 
the copy bears to the original, the greater pleasure does it afford. Kor 
is this less true, though the object copied be destitute of beauty, or tren 
repulsive. In a picture we can endure the filthy lazzardni and disgusting 
dwarf, from whom in life we would turn away with uncontrollable aver- 
sion. The mind is pleased with the fidelity of the representation, be- 

§ 358. To what must art be addressed ? Which arts are addressed to the eye f 
Which, to the ear? 

§ 259. Into what two great classes arc the objects of sight and taearlngdivided t 
What is said of the relation subsisting between them ? 

§ S60. Bnomerate the characteristics which an object most possess, to excite 
the imagination. Which of these are the most fhiitfUl sources of pleasure f To 
what objects do these qualities belong? What two others are more limited in 
extent t In what cases is fidcli^ of imitation a soured of plesBore f Dlustiato 
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wnse in the triumphs of art the whole species may be said to have a 
common concern and pride. 

IL Wit, humor, and ridicule, in literary compositions, are the source 
of various pleasures. These are of such importance as to require future 
consideration at some length. 

§ 261. The Novel is an important source of the pleas- 
ures of Taste, producing, as it does, a lively and instanta- 
neous effect on the imagination. An object which has no 
merit to recommend it, except its being uncommon or new, 
by means of this quality gives a quick and pleasing impulse 
to the mind. A degree of novelty, indeed, though not es- 
sential to the production of impressions by the beautiful or 
the sublime, considerably heightens them ; for objects long 
familiar, however attractive, are apt to be passed over with 
indifference. 

The emotion produced by npvelty is of a livelier and 
more pimgent nature than that excited by beauty; but is 
proportionately shorter in its continuance. If there is no 
other charm to rivet our attention, the shining gloss thus 
communicated soon wears off. 

The desire to see and hear what is new is nniversal, and is known as 
curiogity. No emotion of the mind is stronger or more general. Con- 
versation is never more interesting than when it tuins on strange ob- 
jects and extraordinary events. Men tear themselves from their fami- 
lies in search of things rare and new, and novelty converts into pleasures 
the fatigues and even the perils of travelling. By children, also, this 
feeling is constantly manifested. We see them perpetually running from 
place to place, to hunt out something new ; they catch, with eagerness 
and oflen with very little choice, at whatever comes before them. Now, 
by reason of its nature, novelty can not for any length of time engross 
our attention ; and hence curiosity is the most versatile of all our afiec- 

fhe flict that a faitbfal representatioa pleases, though the object copied may be 
abBoIutely repulsive. Explain the reason. What source of pleasure to the im- 
agination belongs ezclosively to literary compositions f. 

1 261. What is the effect of tlie navel on the imagination t What, on the im- 
proesiona produced by the heautifhl and the sublime ? How does the emotion 
produced by novelty compare with that excited by beauty f What is the desire to 
tee and hear new things called ? How do men show that they are under its coa- 
trolf How is it manifested by childrenr What is the leadhig characteristic of 
CBrioaltyf 
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tions. It is conBtanUy changing its object, and always presents an ap- 
pearance of anxiety and restlessness. 

§ 262. Novelty is possessed by objects in difiPerent de- 
grees, to which its eiffects are proportioned 

L The lowest degree is found in objects surveyed a 
second time after a long interval. 

Experience teaches us that, without any decay of remembrance, ab- 
sence always gives an air of nOYclty to a once familiar object. Thus, a 
person with whom we have been intimate, returning from abroad after 
a long interval, appears almost like a new acquamtance. Distance of 
place contributes to this effect no less than lapse of time ; a friend, for 
example, after a short absence in a remote country, has the same air of 
novelty as if he had returned after a longer interval from a place nearer 
home. The mind unconsciously institutes a connection between him 
and the distant region he has visited, and invests him with the singu- 
larity of the objects he has seen. 

n. The next degree of novelty belongs to objects re- 
specting which we have had some previous information. 

Description, though it contributes to familiarity, can not altogether 
remove the appearance of novelty when the object itself is presented. 
The first sight of a lion, for instance, is novel, and therefore a source of 
pleasure, although the beholder may have previously obtsined ^m pic- 
tures, statues, and natural history, a thorou^ acquaintance with all his 
peculiarilies of appearance. 

SX A new object that bears some distant resemblance 
to one already known is an instance of the third degree of 
novelty. 

We are familiar, for example, with the features of the Caucasian race 
of men, having seen them from infancy ; the first sight of a Chinese, 
however, is novel and pleasing, because, although he bears a resemblance 
to those we already know, the points of difference are sufficient to excite 
our curiosity. 

IV. The highest degree of novelty is that which chap* 

% 268. To what are the effects of novelty proportioned f In what objects is 
novelty ftmnd in the lowest degree f What Is always the effect of absence ? 
What besides lapse of time contributes to this effect? niustnte this. What 
connection is unconsciously instituted by the mind? What objects are charao- 
terlaed by novelty in the second degree? What is the effect of description? 
Illastrate this. What is the next highest degree of novelty ? Give an fflostia- 
tlwi. To what ofadects does the highest degree of irovclty belong ? 
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acterizes objects entirely unknown and bearing no analogy 
to any with which we are acquainted. 

§ 263. The Woin>BBFUL is analogous in character to 
the novel, and is by some confounded with it It is equally 
a source of pleasure, its charm consisting principally in the 
production of unexpected trains of thought. 

The difference between the novel and the wonderfUl is reaifily illus- 
trated. A traveller who has never seen an elephant, goes to a jungle in 
India for the purpose of meeting with one ; if he succeeds, the sight is 
novel and pleasing, but not wonderful, for it was fully expected A 
Hindoo, wandering in America, suddenly sees an elephant feeding at 
large in a field : the sight is not novel, for he is accustomed to the ani- 
null; it is wonderful, however, because totally unexpected, — and is 
pleasing in proportion. 

The Chinese appreciate the fact that the wonderful pleasurably ex- 
cites the imagination in a high degree, and take advantage of it in the 
embellishment of their gardens, which, we may add, are among the finest 
in the world. A torrent, for example, is conveyed under the ground, 
that the visitor may be at a loss to divine whence the unusual sound pro- 
ceeds ; and, to multiply stiU stranger noises, subterranean cavities are 
devised in every variety. Sometimes one is unexpectedly led into a dark 
cave, which still more unexpectedly terminates in a landscape enriched 
with all the beauties that nature can afford. In another quarter, en- 
chantmg paths lead to a rough field, where bushes, briers, and stones, 
interrupt the passage ; and, while means of egress are being sought, a 
magnificent vista opens on the view. 

§ 264. The Pictueesqub is by some regarded simply as 
a variation of the beautiful, and treated under that head. 
The term seems, however, to be applied to objects which 
have a rugged appearance, in contradistinction to such as 
are sublime or beautiful, particularly when introduced among 
the latter by way of contrast. Affecting the mind at first 
with an emotion of surprise, such objects soon give birth to 

S 968. To what Is the Vfondefful analogous t In what does its charm oonsiet Y 
Dlufltrate tlie difRBrenoe between the novel and the wonderflil. What use do the 
ObineBe make of the ihct that the wonderAi] pleasurably excites the imagination Y 
Show how thejr apply this principle in their gardens. 

S 264. To what do some regard the pUiuretque as belonging ? To what objects 
does this term seem rather to be applied f With what emotion do pictnresqne 
obsJects first affect the^mindt To what do they soon give bhrth t Mention some 
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an addltioiial train of images which the scene itself would 
not have suggested. A ruined tower in the midst of a deep 
wood, an old bridge ilung across a chasm between roc]cs, a 
moss-covered cottage on a precipice, are instances oft the 
picturesque. We have otlier examples in a stream with a 
broken surface and an irregular motion ; and, among trees, 
not in the smooth young beech or the fresh and tender ash, 
but in the gnarled oak and knotty elm. 

It IS not necessary that picturesque objects should be of great size ; 
it is enough if they are rough and scraggy, if they indicate age by their 
appearance and have forms 'characterized by sudden variations. Among 
animals, the ass is generally regarded as more picturesque than the 
horse ; and, among horses, it is to the wild and rough forester or the worn- 
out cart-horse, that this epithet is applied. In our own species, objects 
merely picturesque are to be found among the wandering tribes of gyp- 
sies and beggars ; who, in all their characteristics, bear a close analogy 
to the wild forester and worn-out cart-horse, as well as to old mills, 
hovels, and similar inanimate objects. 



LESSON XXXVII. 

THB SUBLIHE. 

§ 265. The term Sublimttt, for which Gbandettb is by 
some used as an equivalent, is applied to great and noj^le ob- 
jects which produce a sort cf internal elevation and expan- 
sion. The emotion, though pleasing, is of a serious character, 
and, when awakened in the highest degree, may be designated 
even as severe, solemn, and awful ; being thus readily distin- 
guishable from the livelier feel Jigs produced by the beautiful 

picturesque objects. What is the leading characteristic of such objects f Is the 
ass or the horse the more picturesque ? To what kind of horses is this epithet 
applicable ? What members of our own species present a picturesque appear- 
ance ? To what are they analogous in character f 

% 365. What word is used as an equivalent for subUmiiyf To what aio tibese 
ian>Ueldf nesorihb the «modoB produced by sublimity. 
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The pzinoipal source of the sublime is nught, or power, 
in a state cf active exertion. Hence the grandeur of earth- 
quakes and volcanoes; of great conflagrations; of the 
stormy ocean and mighty torrent ; of lightning, tempests, 
and all violent commotions of the elements. 

A stream that confines itself to its banks is a beantifal object ; but, 
when it rashes with the impetuosity of a torrent, it becomes sublime 
•*The sight of a small fire," says Longinus, "produces no emotion; but 
we are struck with the boiling furnace of Etna, pouring out whole rivers 
of liquid flame." The engagement of two great armies, being the high- 
est exertion of human might, constitutes one of the noblest and most 
magnificent spectacles that can be presented to the eye, or exhibited to 
the imagination in description. Lib^s and other animals of strength are 
subjects of some of the grandest passages. In what sublime terms is the 
war-horse described in Job I 

" Hast thou given the horse strength ? hast thou clothed his neck 
With thunder ? Canst thou make him afraid as a grasshopper ? The 
glory of his nostrils is terrible. He paweth in the valley, and rejoiceth 
in his strength ; he goeth on to meet the armed men. He mocketh at 
fear, and is not affrighted; neither turneth he back from the sword. 
The quiver rattleth against him, the glittering spear and the shield. He 
swalloweth the ground with fierceness and rage ; neither belleveth he 
that it is the sound of the trumpet He saith among the trumpets, Ha, 
ha 1 and he smeUeth the battle afar o£^" 

The description of the leviathan is worked up in the same book with 
fine effect*. — 

" Canst thou draw out leviathan with an hook ? or his tongue with a 
cord which thou lettest down ? Canst thou put an hook into his nose f 
or bore his jaw through with a thorn ? Wilt thou play with him as 
with a bird? or wilt thou bind him for thy maidens ? By his neesings 
a light doth shine, and his eyes are like the eyelids of the morning. 
Out of his mouth go burning lamps, and sparks of fire leap out Out of 
his nostrils goeth smoke, as out of a seething pot or caldron. His 
breath kindleth coals, and a flame goeth out of his mouth. In his neck 
remaineth strength, and sorrow is turned into joy before him." 

§ 266. The simplest -form in which sublimity develops 



What Is the principal source of the sublime t From this sonice what derive 
Ibeir grandeur f How is a stream that confines Itself to its banks characterized f 
When does the same stream become sublime f Bepeat the remark of Longinus. 
What is the highest exertion of human might ? What kind of a spectacle does a 
batUc, therefore, constitute f What animals form the subject of some of the 
grandest passages? Where are the war-horse and the leviathan described ia 
sublime terms ? Bepeat these descriptions. 

8M6. What is the iiiiq;>lest form in which suhlimify develops ittdff Give 
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itself is vastness. Wide-extended plains, to wbich the eye 
discerns no limit ; the firmament of heaven ; the boundless 
expanse of ooean, — ^furnish us with fiimiliar examples. 

To connect greatness of size with greatness of character is natural, 
particularly with unenlighteoed minds. The Scythians, for example, 
were so impressed with the fame of Alexander the Great that they 
thought he must be a giant, and were astonished when they found him. 
to be rather under than above their own size. 

The mind is insidequate to the conception of infinity, and intuitiyely 
invests whatever approaches it with a character of grandeur. Hence, 
infinite space, endless numbers, and eternal duration, possess this qual- 
ity in an eminent degree. It must be observed, however, that where 
there is such variety in the parts *of any object that one can not be 
inferred from another, unless they are of such size that all can be 
taken in at one view, a portion of the sublimity is lost When there is 
such immensity that the whole can not be comprehended at once, the 
mind is distracted rather than satisfied, and is excited only to an infe- 
rior degree of pleasure. With the sky and the ocean this is not the 
case ; because what is invisible is the counterpart of what we see, and 
from such portions as meet the eye imagination can readily draw the 
picture of such as are concealed from it When, however, every part 
must be seen that an idea of the whole may be formed, any degree of 
magnitude inconsistent with distinctness diminishes the efiect Addi. 
son's observation is therefore just, that there would have been more 
true sublimity in one of Lysippus' statues of Alexander, though no 
larger than Kfe, than in the vast Mount Athos, had it been cut into the 
figure of the hero, according to the proposition of Phidias, with a river 
in one hand, and a city in the other. 

§ 267. All vastness produces the impression of sublimity. 
This impression, however, is less vivid in objects extended 
in length or breadth than in such as are vast by reason of 
their height or depth. Though a boundless plain is a grand 
object, yet a high mountain to which we look up, or an awful 

some famDiar examples. With what is it natnral to coonect greatnesfi of eharac- 
ter ? What did the Scythians think respecting Alexander the Great f To what is 
the mind inadequate ? What objects, therefore, are eminently grand f When 
there is variety in the parts of an object, what degree of magnitude is inconsistent 
with the highest sublimity ? Why does not this principle operate in the ease of the 
«ky and the ocean f What remark does Addison make in illustration of this point f 
% 267. With the same size, in what directions must bodies be extended, to be 
iQXMtvabUme? How dooB a boundless plain couHiMire with a high mountain or 
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precipice or tower fipom which we contemplate objects be- 
neath, is still grander. The sublimity of the firmament 
arises as well from its height as horn its vast extent. 

Our everj-day actions show that we are aware of the'eJETect produced 
on the mind by elevation. We raise lofty monuments, and on their tops 
place the statues of our heroes, at as great a height as is compatible 
with distinctness of yiew. So, thrones are erected for kings, anid ele> 
vated seats for judges and magistrates. Among all nations, Heaven 
is placed tu above, Hell far below. Why are these directions preferred 
to all others, if the mind does not instinctively connect an idea of gran- 
deur with great height and depth f 

§ 268. The solemn and the terrible are important ele- 
ments of the sublime ; hence, darkness, solitude, and silence, 
which have a tendency to fill the mind with awe, contribute 
much to sublimity. It is not the gay landscape, the flowery 
field, or the flourishing dty, that produces the emotion of 
grandeur; but the hoary mountain, and the solitary lake; 
the aged forest, and the torrent &lling down the precipice. 

Hence, too, night scenes are generally the most sublime. The firma- 
ment, when filled with stars in magnificent profusion, strikes the ima^- 
nation with a more awfiil grandeur than when we view it enlightened by 
the brightest noonday sun. The sound of a bell and the striking of a 
large clock are at any time grand ; but they become doubly so, when 
beard amid the stillness of night In descriptions of the Deity, darkness 
is often introduced, and with great effect, as a means of imparting addi- 
tional sublimity to the subject. "He maketh darkness his pavilion," 
saith the inspired writer; '*He dweUeth in the thick cloud." So, 
Mflton:— 

** How oft, amidst 

Thick donds and dark, doee Heaven's all-roliog Sire 

Choose to reside, his glory nnobscured. 

And with the majesty of darkness round 

drdes his throne!** 

§ 269. Obscurity is another source of the sublime. We 

an awfhl precipic^f To what is the sublimity of the firmament owing Y How, 
In every-day life, do we avail ourselves of the effects produced by elevation ? 
Why do all nations locate Heaven above them, and Hell below f 

% 968. What other elements contribute largely to the snbUmef Give instances 
of their effect. As regards subUmlty, what is the effect of darkness on the heav- 
ens, the sound of bells, &c, f What is often Introduced into descriptions of the 
Deity, and with what eflbct f Qlve an example from Scripture ; tram Milton. 
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hare said that in natural and visible objects, when a portion 
of the fonn is seen, it is essential that the whole be within 
reach of the eye, unless there is such uniformity that its ap- 
pearance can be readily inferred. When no part, however, 
is visible or material, but the whole is left to imagination, 
the obscurity and imcertainty fill the mind with indescribable 
awe. Thus we find that descriptions of supernatural beings 
are characterized by sublimity, though the ideas they yield 
are confused and indistinct. The superior power we at- 
tribute to such beings, the obscurity with which they are 
veiled, and the awe they awaken in our minds, necessarily 
render them sublime. The grand effect of obscurity is olv 
vious in the following passage fix>m the book of Job : — 

" In thoughts from the visions of the night, when deep sleep faHeth 
on men fear came upon me, and trembling, which made all my bones 
to shake. Then a spirit passed before my face ; the hair of my flesh 
stood up. It stood still, but I could not discern the form thereof: an 
image was before mine eyes, there was silence, and I heard a voice, say- 
ing, * Shall mortal man be more just than God f shall a man be more 
pure than his Maker ? ' " 

As a general principle, all objects greatly elevated, or far removed as 
regards either space or time, are apt to strike us as grand. Whatever 
is viewed through the mist of distance or antiquity looms larger than its 
natural size. Hence epic poets find it expedient to select as heroes the 
great personages of bygone times, rather than those of their own day, 
though equally distinguished. 

It follows that no ideas are so sublime as those connected 
with the Supreme Being, the least known but incomparably 
the greatest of all things ; the infinity of whose nature and 
the eternity of whose duration, joined to the immensity of 
His power, though they transcend our conceptions, yet exalt 
them in the highest degree. 

§ 270. Sublimity is also frequently heightened by disor- 

$209. What Is another source of the publlmef Show the difference in thi3 
reepect between materia) and Immaterial things. What is said of supernatural 
objecta ? Quote from Job a sublime passage descriptive of a spirit. As a general 
principle, what objects strike us as grand? Why do epic poets select as heroes 
personages of bygone times ? With whom are our snblimest ideas connected f 

S 27a By what is sublimity ficequently heightened f What feeling does strict 
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d&^ When we gaze at things strictlj regular in their out- 
line and methodical in the arrangement of their parts, we feel 
a sense of confinement incompatible with mental expansion. 
Exact proportion of parts, though it often contributes additional ef- 
fect to the beautiful, seldom enters into the sublime. A. great mass of 
rocks thrown wildly and confusedly together by the hand of nature pro- 
duces a greater impressio& of grandeur on the mind than if they had been 
adjusted to each other with the utmost taste and care. - ^ 

§ 271. We have thus far considered sublimity as belong- 
ing to visible things merely; it may, however, characterize 
objects of hearing, as well as those of sight. Among the 
arts which please the imagination through the ear, poetry 
and rhetoric have already been enumerated. Though, with 
the aid of conventional characters which represent words 
and thereby ideas, they address the eye, and may therefore 
be understood by the deaf^ yet they are to be regarded as 
primarily appealing to the ear, and governed by principles 
laid down with the direct view of producing the liveliest ef- 
fect on that organ. Accordingly, under the head of sublim- 
ity, as pertaining to objects of hearing, we must treat of the 
sublime in writing; and this, by reason of its importaiioey 
will constitute a separate lesson. It remains for us here to 
eninnerate the sounds characterized by sublimity. These 
are induded in five classes, as follows :■ — 
L Those associated with ideas of danger ; such as, the howling of a 

storm, the rumbling of an earthquake, the groaning of a yolcano, 

the roaring of thunder, the report of artillery. 
IL Those associated with great power actively exerted ; as, the noise of 

a torrent, the fall of a cataract, the uproar of a tempest, the dash of 

waves, the crackling of a conflagration. 
m. Those associated with ideas of majesty, solemnity, deep melancholy, 

or profound grief; as, the sound of the trumpet and other warlike 

instruments, the notes of the organ, the tolling of a bell, &c. 

regularity produce ? To what does exact proportion of parts contribater In 
what poffitlon do masBtve rocka produce the greatest impression of grandear? 

(STl. To what, beaides objecta of sight, does anblimity belong Y To what 
aenae aie the arts of poetry and rhetoric addressed T With what three daases of 
Ideaa.mnat soands be associated, in order to be sublime t Qive examples of each. 
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IV. Of the notes of inimalB, those awaken the emotion of grandeur 
which ace known to proceed from strong or ferocious creatures. As 
examples of this cUss, the roar of the lion^ the growling of bears, 
the howling of wolves, and the scream of the eagle, may be men- 
tioned. 
Y. Those sounds of the human voice may be accounted sublime which 
indicate that the more serious emotions^j—sorrow, terror, and the 
like, — are strongly excited. The tones which, in general, denote a 
high degree of emotion, will be found to be loud, grave, lengthened, 
and swelling. 

§ 272. It will be seen that the sublimity of sound arises, 
not ftom any inherent quality or independent fitness to pro- 
duce the emotion, but exdusirely from the association of 
ideas. 

This is evident from the fact that, as soon as the sound is separated 
from the idea, it ceases to be sublune. Thus, persons who are afraid of 
thunder frequently mistake some common sound for it, such as the roll- 
ing of a cart or carriage. While the mistake continues, they feel an 
emotion of sublimity; but, the moment they are undecdved, they are the 
first to laugh at their error and ridicule the noise that occasioned it. 
Similar mistakes are often made, in those countries where earthquakes 
are common, between inconsiderable sounds and the low rumbling noise 
which is said to precede such an event ; there can be no doubt that, the 
moment the troth is discovered, the emotion of sublimity is at an end. 
So, children are at first as much impressed with the thunder of the 
theatre as with that of the genuine tempest ; but, when they understand 
the delusion, regard it as no more than the insignificant noises they hear 
every day. Again, to the Highlander the sound of the bag-pipe is sub- 
lime, because it is the martial instrument of his country, and is con.- 
stantiy associated with splendid and magnificent images ; to the rest of 
the world, the instrument is at best barely tolerable. Finally, that sub- 
limity in the tones of animals arises from associations with their charae- 
ter seems obvious from several considerations. The howl of the wolf 
difibrs littie from that of the dog tither in tone or strength ; but there is 

Of the notes of animals, which awaken the emotion of grancleiirf What sounds 
of the human voice are aooonnted sublime ? What tones denote a high degree of 
emotion f 

i 87S. -From what does the suhUmity of sound arise ? What evidence is there 
of this Y mastrate the point by stating what takes place when some insignificant 
sonnd'is mistaken for thunder or the rambling of an earthquake. How is the 
■ound of the hag-pipe regarded by the Highlandeisf How, by the rest of the 
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BO eompariflon between them in point of sublimity, because we know the 
one to be a savage, and the other a domestic, animal There are few 
animal sounds so loud as the lowing of a cow ; jet it will be admitted 
that it is far from being characterized by sublimity. We may, therefore, 
infer that sounds possess this quality, not by reason of any inherent 
character, but only through the associations comiected with them. 



LESSON XXXVIII. 

THS SUBLIME IK WBITING. 

§ 273. Fob a literaiy oompositioii to possess sublimity, it 
is necessary that the subject be sublime ; that, if a scene or 
natural object, it be one which, exhibited to us in reality, 
would inspire us with thoughts of the elevated, awfiil, and 
magnificent character that has been described. This ex* 
eludes what is merely beautiful, gay, or elegant If it be 
attempted, with the aid of rhetoric, to make any such object 
the theme of a sublime composition, the effort will prove a 
failure, and bombast or frigidity of style will result 

§ 274. We shall find, then, that the passages generally 
accoimted sublime are, for the most part, descriptions of the 
natural objects mentioned in the last lesson as capable of 
producing the emotion of grandeur; or, m other words, of 
what is vast, mighty, magnificent, obscure, dark, solemn, 
loud, pathetic, or terrible. ' 

Bhakspeare, in the following lines, furnishes us with a fine examplo 
of sublimity, arising from the vastness of the objects successively pre- 

worldf What oocasionB the difference? From what does sublimity in the tono# 
of aoimals arise t ninstrate this. 

S 878. What is essential to sublimJty in a literaiy composition ? If a scene or 
natural object is treated of, what must be its character? What is excluded? 
What win result, if it be attempted to write sublimely on a trivial subject? 

S 274. Of what, then, for the most part, are sublime passages descriptions? 
Bepeat the quotation from Shakapeare, and show wherein its sublimity consists. 
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Mnted, and the pathetic thought that all this magnificence and greatnem 
is destined to destruction : — 

" The cloQd-capt towers, the goi^^ons palaces, 
The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 
Tea, all which it ioh^it, shall dissolve ; 
And, like an insubstantial pageant fiftded. 
Leave not a rack behind." 

Aa observed in § 265, battles are among the sublimest spectacles on 
which the eye can gaze, by reason of their displaying immense power in 
the act of violent exertion. We may, therefore, look for the aame ele- 
ment of grandeur in descriptions of such scenes. Homer furnishes one 
of the sublimest, aa well as earliest, in the whole range of poetry : — 

" When now gathered on either side, the hosts plunged together in 
fight ; shield is harshly laid to shield ; spears crash on the brazen corse- 
lets; bossy buckler with buckler meets; loud tumult rages over all; 
groans are mixed with the exulting shouts of men ; the slain and the 
slayer join their cries ; the earth is floating round with blood. As when 
two rushing streams from two mountains come roaring down, and throw 
together their rapid waters below, they roar along the gulfy vale. The 
startled shepherd hears the sound, as he stalks o^er the distant hills ; so, 
aa they mixed in fight, fr<Hn both armies clamor with loud terror arose." 

From Ossian we take another description of a battle-scene, which 
bears, it will be obserVed, a decided resemblance to the one last quoted, 
both in the enumeration of circumstances and in the comparison of the 
contending hosts to two mountain torrents. Both are eminently sub^ 
lime, presenting to us in a few words a succession of striking images : — 

" Like Autumn's dark storms pouring from two echoing hills, towards 
each other approached the heroes ; as two dark streams from high rocks 
meet and roar on the plain, loud, rough, and dark in battle, meet Loch- 
lin and Inisfail. Chief mixes his strokes with chief, and man with man I 
Steel sounds on steel, and helmets are cleft on high : blood bursts and 
smokes around : strings murmur on the polished yews : darts rush alone 
the sky : spears fall like circles of light which gild the stormy face of 
night. 

" As the noise of the troubled ocean when roll the waves on hi^, as 
the last peal of thundering heaven, such is the noise of battle. Though 
Cormac's hundred bards were there, feeble were the voice of a hundred 
bavds to send the deaths to f\iture times ; for many were the deaths of 
the heroes, and wide poured the blood of the valiant." 

What are among the sublimest spectacles, and why? What follows with re- 
spect to descriptions of battle-scenes ? From what two authors are general de- 
scriptions of battles quoted f How do they compare In point of sublimity ? In 
what respects do th^ resemble each other? What oliier poet*s description of a 
similar scene is presented ? Bopeat It. How, in your opinion, does it compare 
In poi^t of grandeur with the two extracts jnst given ? 
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Compare with these the fine passage in the sixth book of Paradise 
Lost, than which nothing could be more lofty or forcible : — 

" Now storming ftiry rose. 
And clamor sach as heard in Heaven till now 
Was never ; arms on armor clasbing brayed 
Horrible discord, and the madding wheels 
Of brazen cbariots raged ; dire was the noise 
Of conflict ; overhead the dismal hiss 
Of fiery darts in flaming ToUeys flew, 
And flying vanlted either host with fire. 
So under fiery cope together rushed 
Both battles main, with ruinous assault 
And inextinguishable rage ; all Heaven 
Resounded ; and, tiad earth been then, all earth 
Had to her centre shook." 

Darkness, obscurity, and difficulty, are introduced with fine effisct into 
the following passage from Milton, which describes the travelling of the 
&Uen angels through their dismal habitation :--*• 

*' O'er many a dark and dreary valo 
They passed, and many a region dolorous ; 
O^ermany a fh)zen, many a fiery Alp ; 
Bocks, caves, lakes, fens, bogs, dens, and shades, of death— 
A universe of death." 

Seldom has a supernatural being been represented with such genuine 
sublimity as in the following fine extract from Ossian, descriptive of 
FingaPs interview with the spirit of Loda. The ghost is invested with 
obscurity, might, and terror ; the king of Morven, with fearless heroism ; 
the darkness of night is around : all things contribute to intensify the 
sublimity, with which, it may be added, the simple sententiousness of 
the style is eminently in keeping :— 

'* A blast came from the mountain: on its wings was the spirit of 
Loda. He came to his place in his terrors, and shook his dusky spear. 
His eyes appear like flames in his dark face : his Toice is like distant 
thunder. Fingal advanced his spear in night, and raised his voice on 
high. ' Son of night, retire : call thy winds, and fly ! Why dost thou 
Gome to my presence with thy shadowy arms ? Do I fear thy gloomy 
form, spirit of ^dismal Loda? Weak is thy shield of clouds; feeble is 
that meteor thy sword I The blast rolls them together : and thou thj* 
self art lost. Fly fh)m my presence, son of night ! call thy winds and 
flyP 

What otheriMMsage is presented from Hilton? What points are introduced 
with fine eflbct? What specimen is given of descriptions of supernatural ob> 
Jects ? With what is the ghost Invested ? With what, the king ? What con- 
tributes to intensify the sublimity ? 

How is the spirit of Loda described ? What does It command Fingal to do ? 
What is the result of the interview ? 
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" ' Dost thou force me from my place ? ' replied the hollow voice. ' I 
turn the battle in the field of the brave. I look on the nations, and 
they vanish : my nostrils pour the blast of death. I come abroad on the 
winds : the tempests are before my face. But my dwelling is calm above 
the clouds ; pleasant are the fields of my rest' 

** * Dwell in thy pleasant fields/ sud the king. * Let ComhaPs son be 
forgotten. Do my steps ascend from my hills into thy peaceful plains i 
Do I meet thee with a spear on thy cloud, spirit of dismal Loda ? Why 
then dost thou frown on me? Why shake thine airy spear? Thou 
frownest in vain : I never fled from the mighty in war ; and shall the 
sons of the wind frighten the king of Morven? No-— he knows the 
weakness of their arms.' 

*''Flyto thy bind/ replied the form; *take to the wind, and fly! 
The blasts are in the hollow of my hand : the course of the storm is 
mine. Fly to thy land, son of Comhal, or feel my flaming wrath ! ' 

'* He lifted high his shadowy spear I he bent forward his dreadful 
height Fingal, advancing, drew his sword, the blade of dark-brown 
Luno. The gleaming path of the steel winds through the gloomy ghost 
The form fell shapeless into air." 

§ 275. Besides the objects enumerated in the last lesson, 
there is another class £rom which the subjects of the sub- 
limest passages are often taken. They consist of the great 
and heroic feelings and acts of men; and the elevation 
which distinguishes them is generally known as the moral 
or sentimental sublime. When, in an extremely critical 
position, a person forgets all selfish interests and is con- 
trolled by high inflexible principles, we have an instance of 
the moral sublime. 

The most fruitful sources of moral sublimity are these :— 

L Firmness in the cause of truth and justice. 

Of this species of heroism, ancient Roman history furnishes many 
distinguished examples. Brutus, with unyielding sternness sentencing 
his sons to death, for having conspired against theur country ; and Titus 
Manlius, ordering his son to the stake, for engaging with an enemy con- 
trary to his command ;-~excite in our minds the most elevated ideas. 
Socrates is another instance, who chose to die by hemlock, though means 
of escape were in his power, because their employment might have been 
construed into an admission of guilt Above all, among never-to-be-for- 

1 275. What is meant by the moral or seDtimental sublime ? When have we 
instances of the moral Bublime? What is the first source of moral sublimity? 
What history fhmishea us examples of this species of heroiBm ? Mention two. 
What illustration is afibrded by Socrates* career? What other memorable ex- 
amples are cited ? What is t&e second source of the moral sublime ? Show how 
the stozy of Damon and I'ythias Itimishes two examples of moral sublimity. 
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gotten instances of tlie moral sublime, are to be mentioned the heroic 
deaths of the Christian martyrs, who, amid tortares inconceivable, in 
flames and on the rack, testified to the reality of their faith. 

n. Generous self-sacrifice in behalf of another. 

The story of Damon and Pythias, the former of whom, having in- 
curred the enmity of the tyrant Dionysius, was by him sentenced to 
death, furnishes us with two remarkable examples : first, that of 
Pythias, who remains as hostage during his fnend^s farewell visit to his 
family, on condition of sufiering in his stead if he does not return at the 
appointed time ; and, secondly, that of Damon, who, refusing to profit 
by the self-devotion of Pythias, comes back in season to redeem his 
pledge. We find another forcible illustration in the career of Coriola- 
nus ; when, after having been besought in vain by the leading men of 
Bome, he yields to his mother's tears and prayers, though aware that 
the consequences will be fatal to himself, and consents to withdraw his 
army with the sad words, " Mother, thou hast saved Rome, — ^but lost 
thy son!'' Equally sublime is the self-devotion of Codrus, the last 
Athenian king. Informed by the oracle, that, in a battle which was 
about to take place, Athens or her king must perish, he rushed into the 
thickest of the fight, and by the sacrifice o{ himself saved, as he thought, 
his country. 

IIL Self-possession and fearlessness in circumstances of 
danger. 

Of such elevated emotion, an incident in the career of Csesar affords 
a striking illustration. Crossing, on one occasion, a branch of the sea, 
he was overtaken by a tempest of such Science that the pilot declared 
himself unable to proceed, and was in the act of turning back. '* Quid 
tintesf CcBsafem iteftts/" "What do you fear? You carry Casar!'» 
was the sublime reply. We have another example of heroism in Mu- 
cins Scsdvola, thrusting his arm into Porsenna's camp-fire, to show how 
he scorned his threatened tortures, and keeping it there with unmoved 
countenance till it was entirely consumed. More than this, we see the 
efiect produced by the act ; for Porsenna was so struck with it that he 
gave the youth, who had come to murder him, his life, and subsequently 
negotiated a peace with Rome. 

rV, Exalted patriotism, 
Wolfe's death-scene embodies the height of the moral sublime. 

WbAt inatance is cite^ f^m Koman history ? What, frpn^ the early history of 
Athens f What is the third soarce of moral sublimity ? Exemplify it with iD(4- 
(lenta drawn from the career of CsBsar and that of Mucius Scsevola. What is the 
9 
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Wounded on the Plains of Abraham, m the very dtath-agony, he heard 
the distant shout, "They fly! they fly !"—" Who fly?" eagerly ask^ 
the dying hera — ** The enemy," replied one of his officers. — " Then," 
said he, " I die happy ! " and expired. Another notable instance, quoted 
by all French critics, occurs in one of Comeille's tragedies. In the 
famous combat between the Horatii and the Curiatii, the old Horatius, 
being informed that two of his sons are slain, and that the third has be- 
taken himself to flight, at first will not believe the report ; but, being 
thoroughly assured of the fact, he is filled with grief and indignation at 
this supposed unworthy behayior of his surriying s(m. He is reminded 
that his son stood alone agdnst three, and is asked what he wished thai 
he had done. " That he had died ! " ( Qu'U mourui / ) is the reply. 



LESSON XXXIX. 

THE SUBLIME IN WBITINO (cOKTIKUED). 

§ 376. To give effect to the description of a sublime ob- 
ject, a clear, strong, concise, and simple, style, must be em- 
ployed. 

These different qualities of style will be treated of hereafter ; their 
general character is sufficiently understood for our present purpose. 
Eyerything must be painted in such terms as to leaye no room for mis- 
i^prehension. To insure strength, sueh circumstances must be selected 
for the description as exhibit the object in a striking p(ttnt of view. It 
is plain that things present different appearances to us according to the 
side we look upon ; and that, when there are a yariety cf eircmnstanceSy 
our descriptions will yary in character according to those we select In 
this selection lie the great art of the composer and the difficulty of 
sublime writing. If the description is too general, and barren of circum- 
stances, we can not present a forcible picture ; while, if any triyial or 
commonplace circumstance is introduced, the whole is degraded. Thus, 

^rtb spavof of moral Bublimity? IlluBtrate this with an acconnt of Wolfe's 
deathrscene. '^^i pptable instance of exalted patriotism occnrs in one of Cor- 
neille^s tragedies i 

1 2T9. To gi?e eiSeot to* ths description of a sublime object, what kind of a 
style must be employed? How niust eyery thing be painted? To Insure 
strength, what drcumBtances must be selected for (he description ? In what lleQ 
the great art of sublime writing T If the description is tpo general, what followst 
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if a storm is the subject, something else is necessary than to say that 
torrents of rain pour down, and trees and houses are overthrown. We 
must seize on the more striking phenomena with which it is attended, 
and dwell only on its grander effects. 

§ 277. Conciseness is one of the most important essen- 
tials of sublimity in writing. The greatest thoughts must 
be presented in the fewest words. If the specimens in the 
last lesson, particularly those from Homer and Ossian, are 
examined, it will be seen that this is their leading feature ; 
no words are introduced unless essential to the idea. 

" I love God and little children," says the German philosopher Rich- 
ter. In what more elevated terms could he have expressed his love for 
fiinlessness and innocence ? The sentence is grand, because so strikingly 
condensed. The same conciseness constitutes the sublimity of Gaesar^s 
famous Veni, vidi, vici, in which he announced to the Senate the result 
of one of his battles ; a saying which loses just half its terse energy, 
when translated into English, " I came, I saw, I conquered." 

In the sentence before quoted, " Qiiid times f Ccesarem ffehis,''^ the 
effect is also due, in a measure, to the sententiousness of the style. It is 
readily seen how much is gsdned by conciseness, when we compare with 
these brief and eloquent words of the fearless conqueror, Lucan's account 
of the scene, in which, by attempting to amplify and adorn the thought, 
he has diluted it into insignificance : — 

" Bat Csesar, BtiH superior to dlBtresff 
Feaiiees and confident of sure Buccess, 
Thus to the pDot load :— * The Beas despise, 
And the vain threatening of the noisy Bkies ; 
Though godB deny thee yon AuBonian strand, 
Tet go, I charge yon ; go, at my command. 
Thy ignorance alone can caose thy fears. 
Thou know^st not what a freight thy vessel bean ; 
Thou know^st not I am he to whom His given 
Never to want the care of watchlhl Heaven. 
Obedient fortune waits my humble tfaraU, 
And, always ready, comes before I call. 
Let winds and seas loud wars at freedom wage. 
And waste upon themselves their empty rage ! 

What, if a trivial circumstance is introduced? If a storm is the suhjecf:, what 
imtBt be seized on, and what left nntouched-T 

|2T7. What quality of style is particularly conducive to sublimity? What 
must be the character of the thoughts, and what of the words ? What will be 
found, on examining the specimens in the last lesson ? Give a sentence firom 
Riehter, which is sublime by reason of its conciseness. Give one Arom Cssar. 
When translated into English, how does this sentence compare in sublimity with 
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A Btronger, mightier, demon is thy fi^end ; 

Thou and thy bark on Caesar's fate depend. 

Thoa stand'st amazed to view this dreadful scene. 

And wonder'et what the gods and fortune mean ; 

But artfully their bounties thns they raise, 

And from my danger arrogate new praise ; 

Amidst the fears of death they bid me live. 

And still enhance what they are sure to give.'*— Rows. 

§ 278. Simplicity is no less essential to sublimity than 
conciseness. The words employed must be, not only few, 
but plain. High-flown and turgid expressions must be 
avoided no less carefully than mean, low, and trivial ones. 
Ornament, however conducive to beauty of style, is here out 
of place. Nothing is more mistaken than to suppose that 
magnificent words, accumulated epithets, and swelling ex- 
pressions, constitute real elevation. 

This will be apparent from an illustration. Longinus and all criticd 
from his time to the present have concurred in attributing the highest 
sublimity to the verse in Genesis which describes the creation of light : 
'* And God said, Let there be light : and there was light" But exchange 
its simplicity for misplaced ornament, — " The sovereign arbiter of nature, 
by the potent energy of a single word, commanded light to exist, and im- 
mediately it sprang into being," — and the sound is indeed magnified, but 
the sentiment is degraded, and the grandeur is gone. 

The reason why a deficiency of conciseness or simplicity is fatal to 
the sublime appears to be this. The emotion in question raises the mind 
considerably above its ordinary tone. A temporary enthusiasm is pro- 
duced, extremely agreeable while it lasts, but from which the mind is 
every moment in danger of sinking to its usual level. Now when an 
author has brought us, or is attempting to bring us, into this state of 
elevated rapture, if he indulges in unnecessary words, if he stops to in- 
troduce glittering ornaments, if he even throws in a single decoration 
that is inferior to the leading image, he loses the critical moment ; the 
tension of the mind is relaxed ; the emotion is dissipated. The beautiful 
may survive ; the sublime is sacrificed. 



the original ? jVhat other sentence of Cflssar's owes a portion of its sublimity to 
concisenesB ? How is this shown ? 

S %18. What besides conciseness is essential to sublimity ? What kind of ex- 
pressions must be avoided ? Illustrate the different effects produced by simple 
and by high-flown language. Explain why a deficiency of conciseness or slm* 
plicity is fatal to the sublime. 
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§ 279. The writer must not only be concise and simple ; 
he must also have a lively impression of his subject. If his 
own enthusiasm is not awakened, he can not hope to excite 
emotion in others. 

All forced attempts by which a writer endeavors to excite himself 
and his readers, when his imagination begins to flag, have just the oppo> 
site effect from what is intended. A poet gains nothing by labored ap- 
peals, invocations of the muses, or general exclamations concerning the 
greatness, terribleness, or majesty, of what he is about to describe. We 
find an example of such forced introductions in Addison^s description of 
the BatUe of Blenheim :— 

"Bat, O my muse I what nmnbers wilt thou find. 
To siog the forious troops in battle joinod T 
Metbinks I hear the drum's tumultuous sound, 
The victor's shontB, and dying groans confound ; ^* Ac 

§ 280. When, therefore, an awe-inspiring object is pre- 
isented in nature, a grand creation in art, an exalted feeling 
in the human mind, or a heroic deed in human action ; then, 
if our own impression is vivid, and we exhibit it in brief, 
plain, and simple terms, without rhetorical aids, but trusting 
mainly to the dignity which the thought naturally assumes, 
we may hope to attain to the sublime. 

Sublimity, by its very nature, awakens but a short-lived emotion. 
By no force of genius can the mind for any considerable time be kept so 
far raised above its common tone. Neither are the abilities of any hu- 
man writer sufficient to furnish a long continuation of uninterruptedly 
sublime ideas. The utmost we can expect is that the fire of imagina- 
tion should sometimes flash upon us, like lightning from heaven, and then 
disappear. No author is sublime throughout, in the true sense of the 
word. Yet there are some, who, by the strength and dignity of their 
conceptions, and the current of high ideas that runs throughout their 
compositions, keep their readers* minds in a state of comparative eleva- 

§ 879. What else must a writer have, to write sublimely ? What is said of 
forced attempts to excite one^s self and one's readers ? From what does a writer 
gain nothing ? IHnetrate this Arom Addison. 

S 280. How, then* may we hope to attain to the sublime ? What kind of an 
emotion does sublimity awaken ? Why can not the emotion continue for any 
length or time ? What is the utmost we can expect ? Can any author hope to be 
rabUme throughout ? What is the nearest approach to it ? What writers among 
the ancientSf and who among modems, are distinguished for the elevated tone 
Vhldi rose tbrooghont their compositions ? 
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tion. In this class, Pmdar, Demosthenes, and Plato, among the ancient^ 
and Ossian and Milton, among modems, are worthy of being ranked. 

§ 281. An unimprov^ state of society is peculiarly 
favorable to the production of sublime compositions. When 
the mind is unaccustomed to the ornamental, it is more apt 
to appreciate and admire the grand. In the infeuicy of 
nations, men are constantly meeting with objects to them 
new and striking ; the imagination is kept glowing ; and the 
passions are often vehemently excited. They think boldly, 
and express their thoughts without restraint. Advances 
towards refinement are conducive to the development of 
beauty in style, but signally limit the sphere of the sublime. 

We find this theory borne out by fact As a general thing, the sub- 
limest writers have flourished either in the early ages of the world or in 
the infancy of their respectiye nations. Thus, the grandest of all pasr 
sages are found in the earliest of books, the Bible. The style of the in- 
spired writers is characterized by a sublimity commensurate with the 
majesty and si^emnity of their subjects. What can transcend in gran- 
deur the following descriptions of the Almighty ? The student is re- 
quested to observe how they combine the various elements mentioned 
above as calculated to elevate the mind and affect the imagination : — 

** In my distress I called upon the Lord, and cried unto my God : He 
heard my voice out of His temple, and my cry came before Him, even 
into His ears. Then the earth shook and trembled ; the foundations also 
of the hills moved and were shaken, because He was wroth. There went 
up a smoke out of His nostrils, and fire out of His mouth devoured ; 
coals were kindled by it. He bowed the heavens also, and came down, 
and darkness was under His feet And He rode upon a cherub, and did 
fly: yea, He did fly upon the wings of the wind. He made darkness 
His secret place ; His pavilion round about Him were dark waters and 
thick clouds of the skies." — ^Psalm xviii., 6-11. 

" Before Him went the pestilence, and burning coals went forth at 
His feet He stood, and measured the earth : He beheld, and drove 
asunder the nations ; and the everlasting mountains were scattered, the 
perpetual hills did bow : His ways are everlasting. The mountains saw 
Thee, and they trembled ; the overflowing of the waters passed by : the 



% 281. What state of society is fkvorable to the eablime ? Explain the reason. 
To what are advances towards reflnemcnt conducive ? At what period do we 
find that the sablimest writers have flourished ? What book contains the grand- 
est of all passages ? What descriptions are peculiariy enblime ? Bepeat the de- 
scription of tbe Almighty from Psalm zviiL Repeat that from Habakkalk 
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deep uttered his Yoice, and lifted up bia hands on high.'* — Habakkuk, 
III., 6, 6, 10. 

The same remark holds true in Greek literature. Homer, who waf< 
the earliest, is also the most sublime, poet that has written in that lan- 
guage, his ideas being grand and his diction unaffected. We have already 
seen how magnificently he describes a battle. A similar passage, wor- 
thy of special mention, occurs in the 20th book of the Iliad. It repre- 
sents the gods as taking part in an engagement between the Greeks and 
Trojans. All heaven and earth are in commotion. Jupiter thunders 
from on high. Minerva and Mars gird themselves for the terrible conflict 
Neptune strikes the earth with his trident ; the ships, the cities, and the 
mountains, shake ; the earth trembles to its centre. Pluto starts from 
his throne, in dread lest the secrets of the infernal regions be bud open to 
the view of mortals. 

After the magnificent passages quoted from Ossian, it is hardly ne- 
cessary to say that he is one of the most sublime of writers. He pos- 
sesses the plain and venerable manner of antiquity. He deals in no 
superfluous or gaudy ornaments, but throws forth his images with a rapid 
conciseness which appeals powerfully to the mind. Among poets of more 
polished times we must look for elaborate graces, exact proportion of 
parts, and skilfully conducted narratives. In the midst of smiling land- 
scapes, the gay and beautifid have their home ; the sublime dwells among 
the rude scenes of nature and society which Ossian describes ; amid rocLi 
and torrents, whirlpools and batties. 



LESSON XL. 

THE SUBUMB IN WRITING (cONnNTTED). 

§ 282. Rhyme, wbich generally forms a feature of Eng<- 
lish verse, is unfavorable to sublimity in writing, by reason 
of its constrained eleganee, its studied smoothness, and the 

Wherein consists the sublimity of these passages T Who is the snbllmcst of 
Greek poets ? Qive the Babstance of a line passage in the 20th book of the Iliad. 
What is said of Ossian t Describe his style. Where must we look for the elabo- 
rate graces of writing T Where, for the sublime t 

1 282. What Is the effect of rhyme as regards sublimity ? How does it pro 
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Buperfluous words often brought in to produce a recurrence 
of the same sound. 

Homer^s description of the nod of Jupiter bas been admired in all 
ages as a model of elevated thought : — ^* He spoke, and, bending his 
sable brows, gave the awful nod ; while he shook the celestial locks of 
his immortal head, all Olympus was shaken." Pope translates this pas- 
sage into English verse, with a decided loss of sublime effect It will be 
seen that he enlarges on the thought and attempts to beautify it ; but 
l^e result is that he only weakens it The third line is entirely exple- 
tive, being introduced for no other reason than to furnish a rhyme for 
the preceding one : — 

'* He spoke: and awfUI beads bis sable brows. 

Shakes his ambrosial carls, and gives the nod, 

The stamp of fate, and sanction of a god. 

High heaven with trembling the dread signal took, 

And aU Olympus to its centre shook.^* 

§ 283. The freedom and variety of our blank verse render 

it a decidedly better mediimi than rhyme for the expression 

of sublime ideas. Hence it is much to be preferred for epic 

poetry. Milton has availed himself of this fact. The 

images he successively presents in Paradise Lost are unsuiv 

passed for grandeur. Take, for instance, the description of 

Satan after his fall, at the head of the infernal hosts : — 

" He, above the rest. 
In shape and gesture proudly eminent. 
Stood like a tower ; his form had not yet lost 
All her original brightness, nor appeared 
Less than archangel ruined ; and the excess 
Of glory obscured : as when the sun, new risen. 
Looks through the horizontal misty air. 
Shorn of his beams ; or, from behind the moon. 
In dim eclipse, disastrous twilight sheds 
On half the nations, and with fear of change 
Perplexes monarchs. Darkened so, yet shone 
Above them all the archangel.^* 

This passage is justly eulogized by Blair. " Here," he says, " concur 

duce this effect ? Repeat Homer's description of the nod of Jupiter, as literally 
translated. Bepeat Pope's translation of the same. How does it compare with 
the literal version ? Explain the reason. 

1 283. What kind of verse is preferable to rhyme for the expression of sublime 
ideas? Hence, for what should it be employed? Who has thus used it with 
great success? What is said of the images successively presented in Paradise 
Lost ? Repeat Milton's description of Satan after his fall. What does Blair say 
Hbout this passage ? 
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a variety of sources of the sublime: the principal object emmently 
great ; a high superior nature, fallen indeed, but erecting itself against 
distress ; the grandeur of the principal object heightened, by associating 
it with so noble an idea as that of the sun suffering an eclipse ; this pic- 
ture, shaded with all those images of change and trouble, of darkness 
and terror, which coincide so finely with the sublime emotion ; and the 
whole expressed in a style and -versification, easy, natural, and simple, 
but magnificent" 

§ 284. Those who aim at the sublime are liable to fall 
into two faults, — frigidity and bombast. 

§ 285. Frigidity consists in degrading an object or sen- 
timent which is sublime in itself, by our mean conception of 
it, or by a weak, low, and childish description. No fault is 
more to be avoided. 

As a forcible example of frigidity, we quote a passage from a poem 
of Sir Richard Blackmoor^s, descriptive of an eruption of Etna ; in 
which, as humorously observed by Dr. Arbuthnot, he represents the 
mountain in a fit of colic : — 

" Etna, and all the burning monntalns, find 
Their kindled stores with inbred storms of wind 
Blown up to rage, and roaring out complain. 
As torn with inward gripes, and tortnriog pain ; 
Laboring, they cast their dreadful vomit round, 
And with their melted bowels spread the ground.** 

8o Ben Jonson, in a battle-scene, rather injudiciously caps the climax 
of his would-be sublimity by representing the sun in a perspuration: — 

*' The sun stood still, and was, behind the cloud 
The battte made, seen sweating to drfye up 
His frighted horse, whom still the noise drove backward.** 

CatUine, Act y. 

§ 286. Bombast consists in attempting to raise an ordi- 
nary or trivial object above its level, and to endow it with 
a sublimity it does not possess. Such attempts illustrate 
the old saying that there is but a step fix)m the sublime to 



§ 284. Into what faults are'those who aim at the snbllmc liable to ftiU ? 

$ 285. In what does frigidity consist ? Quote a passage from Blackmoor, lllns. 
tratlve of this fault. Point out wherein the frigidity lies. What has been hu- 
morously observed respecting these lines ? How does Ben Jonson represent 
the sun in a battle-scene ? Of what fiiult is he therein guilty ? 

S 880. In what does bombast consists What is the mind prone to do T Into 
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the ridiculous. When under the control of violent passionS| 
the mind, it is true, is prone to magnify the objects of its 
conceptions beyond their natural bounds ; but such hyper- 
bolical description has its limits, and, when carried too fisur, 
degenerates into the burlesque. Ben Jonson, Blackmoor, 
and Diyden, have Mien into this £etult : — 

*^ Great and high 
The world knows only two, that's Bome and I. 
Hy roof receiyes me not ; 'tU air I tread,' 
And at each step I feel my advanced head 
Knock oat a star in heaven." 

Bek Jokson. SiJanus^ Act V. 

*'' Give way, and let the gashing torrent come ; 
Behold the tears we bring to swell the deloge. 
Till the flood rise upon the gaUty world. 
And make the rain common." 

Ben Johnsok. Lady Jane Orey, Act IV. 

**To see this fleet npon the ocean move, 

Angels drew wide the cnrtains of the skies ; 
And heaven, as if there wanted lights above. 
For tapers made two glaring comets rise." 

DBpTW. 



LESSON XLI. 

THE BEAUTIFUL. 

§ 287. Beaxttt does not afford the imagination so high 
a degree of pleasure as sublimity; but, characterizing a 
greater variety of objects than the latter quality, it is a more 
fruitful source of gratification to that faculty. The emotion 
it awakens is easily dislinguishable from that of grandeur. 
It is calmer and more gentle, and is calculated, not so much 
to elevate the mind, as to produce in it an agreeable seren- 
ity. Subhmity raises a feeling too violent to be lasting; the 
pleasure arising from beauty admits of longer continuance. 

What does hyperbolical description degenerate? What writers have fiillen into 
this Ikatt T Give examples, and show wherein the bombast lies. 

1 387. Which affords the higher degree of pleasore, beaaty or sublimity T 
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Few words in the language are applicable to as wide a range of ob- 
jects as beauty. It is used in connection with whatever pleases the eye 
or ear ; with many of the graces of writing; and eren with the abstract 
terms of science. We speak of a beautiful tree or flower ; a beautiful 
poem ; a beautiful character ; and a beautiful theorem in mathematics. 

§ 288, Frequent attempts have been made to discover 
in what the beautiful consists ; what quality it is, which all 
beautiful objects possess, and which is the foundaticxi of the 
agreeable sensations thej produca Yet no theory has been 
advanced on this subject which is not open to objection ; 
and it would, therefore, seem as if the various objects so de- 
nominated are beautiful, by virtue, not of any one principle 
common to them all, but of several different qualities. The 
same agreeable emotion is produced by them all, and they 
are therefore designated by the common appellation beau- 
tiful; but this emotion seems to spring from sources radi- 
cally different. 

Of the theories here alluded to, several are worthy of mention. The 
principle of the beautiful has been made to consist in, 

L Agreeableneas, Experience, however, which is the great test of 
theory, proves this hypothesis false. All agreeable things are not beau- 
tiful ; nor do those which have the one quality in the highest degree 
possess the other in proportion. We never speak of a beautiful taste or 
a beautiful smell ; but would certainly do so, if the beautiful and the 
agreeable were synonymous. As long as they can be separated and are 
not commensurate with each other, they can not be identical 

n. UUUty. Here again, implying the test of experience, we find the 
theory does not hold good. A three-l^ged stool may be very useful, 
yet is far from being generally regarded as beautiful 

IIL Unity and variety. This has been a favorite theory, and makes 
beauty to consist in a variety of contrasting features so combined that 

Wlikdi Is the more iruitfiil source of gratlflcatton? Why? Show the dSfferenoe in 
tbe emotions they respectively prodnoe. To wfaat is the term beatOy appUcable t 

(288. What attempts have been made by different writers? What is said 
of the various theories advanced? What would seem to tottow, with respect to 
the sonree of the beautiftil ? 

In what does the first theory mentioned make the beautiftil to consist ? What 
is the great test of theory? What does experience prove with respect to this 
hypothesis? Show how this is proved. According to the second theory, in 
what doeetamty consist? Show how this hypothesis does not lOways bold goodi 
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unity of design characterizes the whole. Thus, in a bcautifal flower, 
there is a unity of proportion and symmetry, and at the same time a di- 
versity in the size and tints of the leaves. Even in mathematics, what is 
beautiful is not merely an abstract principle ; it is a great truth, carrying 
with it a long train of consequences. Yet it is objected, and with jus^ 
tice, that many things please us as beautiful in which we are unable to 
detect any variety at all ; and others, again, in which variety is carried 
to such a degree of intricacy as to preclude the idea of unity. 

As, therefore, we can discover no common and universal source of 
beauty, we shall next consider the different qualities from which it pro- 
ceeds in individual cases. 

§ 289. Color is one of the chief elements of beauty ; 
though why it is so we can explain no further than by say- 
ing, that the structure of the eye is such as to receive more 
pleasure from some modifications of the rays of light than 
others. This organ, moreover, is so variously constituted, 
that a color which is agreeable to one may excite no special 
admiration in another. Still, we find there are some pecu- 
liarities belonging to colors, which, in the estimation of all, 
enhance their beauty. 

L They must not be dusky or muddy, but dear and flair. 

n. They must be delicate rather than strong. light straw* 
color and mellow pink are generally considered more 
beautiful than deep and dazzling yellow and red. 

in. If the colors are strong and vivid, they must be mingled 
and contrasted with each other, the strength and glare 
of each being thus abated. This constitutes the charm 
of variegated flowers. 

These various traits are found to characterize the beautiful colors 
which nature everywhere employs to render her works attractive, and 
which art finds it- extremely difficult to imitate. They will be recognized 
in the blending shades with which she paints the feathers of birds, the 



What has been a favorite theory with many ? Exemplify it. What objection is 
justly made to it f What, therefore, are we unable to discover \ 

§ 289. What is one of the chief elements of beauty ? How far are we able to 
explain this T What three peculiarities, in the general estimation, enhance the 
beauty of colors? In what natural objects do these peculiarities characterize 
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complezi<m of blooming youth, the floral creation, and the Bunset skj^ 
Afl in Bounds, so in the case of colors, there is little doubt that the asso- 
ciation of ideas often contributes to the pleasure received. Green, for 
instance, may appear more beautiful from being connected in our minds 
with rural scenes ; white, from its being the type of innocence ; and 
blue, from its association with the serenity of the sky. 

§ 290. FiGiTKE. — Regular figures, or such as we perceive 
to be formed according to fixed principles, are, as a general 
rule, beautiful. Such is the character of circles, squares, 
triangles, and ellipses. The mind unconsdouslj connects 
-with well-proportioned forms the idea of practical adap- 
tation to some useful end. Regularity, however, does not 
involve the idea of sameness, which would tire and disgust 
the eye; on the contrary, variety is generally united with it 
in the most attractive works of nature. 

Gradual variation in the parts muting to form a whole seems to be 
one of the commonest sources of natural beauty. There is generally a 
constant change of direction in the outline ; but it is so gradual that we 
find it difficult to determine its beginning or end. Thus, in the form of 
a dove, the head increases insensibly to the middle, whence it lessens 
gradually until it becomes blended with the neck. The neck loses itself 
in a larger swell, which continues to the middle of the body, whence 
there is a corresponding diminution towards the tail. The tail takes a 
new direction ; but soon, varying its course, blends with the parts below : 
and thus the outline is constantly changing. 

Curves change their direction at every point, and hence afford the 
commonest instances of gradual variation. Circular figures, therefore, 
are generally more beautiful than those boimded by straight lines. This 
is a theory of Hogarth^s, who makes beauty of figure consist chiefly in 
the preponderance of two curves, which he calls the line of beauty and 
the line of grace. The former is a waving line, inclining alternately 
backwards and forwards, something like the letter oQ . It is constantly 

color ? As in the case of sounds, what often coDtribntes to the pleasure received 
from colors f Exemplify this in the case of green, white, and blue. 

% 200. What flg^nres, as a general rale, arc beaatifkil ? What idea does the mind 
connect with well-proportioned forms f What does re^rnlarity not involve f On 
the contrarj, in the works of natare, what is generally united with it? What is 
said of the outline of the most attractive natural objects f Illaetrate this in the 
case of the dove. What figures are the most beautiful ? Why ? In what does 
Hogarth make beauty consist? Describe his line of beauty. In what does it 
eonstantly occur? Describe Hogarth^s line of grace. In whatisitexhihltad? 
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yccixrring in shells, flowers, and other ornamental works of nature, and 
enters largely into the decorations employed by painters and sculptors. 
This cunre twisted round a solid body, or having the same appearance 
as if it had been so twisted, constitutes the line of grace. The latter is 
exhibited fiimillarly in the cork-screw ; also, in a winding stair-caae, and 
a lady's ringlet loosely curled. 

§291. Smoothnsss. — Smootliness is another quality 
essential to beauty. We receive pleasure from contemplate 
ing the smooth leaves of flowers, smooth slopes of earth, 
Amooth streams in a landscape, smooth coats in birds and 
beasts, smooth skins in our own species, and smooth and 
polished sur£eu2es in furniture. Give any beautiful object a 
broken and rugged surface ; and, however well it may be 
formed in other respects, it pleases no longer. 

Smoothness appeals, not only to the sight, but also to the touch. 
The sllgfatness of the resistance made to that part of the body with which 
a smooth surface comes in contact, produces a pleasing emotion, though 
one of inferior degree. 

§ 292. MonON. — Other things being equal, bodies in 
motion are more attractive than those at rest; and such as 
move in undulating lines please us in a higher degree than 
those that undeviatingly pursue the same direction. This 
fact is readily accounted for by Hogarth's principle. Up- 
ward motion, moreover, affords greater pleasure than that 
in the opposite direction. This, together with its waving 
character, constitutes the beauty of curling smoke ; a feature 
which painters are fond of introducing into their landscapes. 

Motion is an element of beauty, only when gentle in its character. 
When very swift or forcible, it becomes sublime. The motion of a bird 
gliding through the air, or of a placid brook, is beautiful; that of the 
lightning as it darts from heaven, or a mighty river chafing against its 
banks, partakes rather of sublimity. 

S 391. What other quality is essential to beauty f In what natural objects Is 
ft found ? What results ftom giving any beautiftil object a rugged surflwse I To 
what sense besides eight does smoothness appeal? Show how It produces a 
pleasing emotion through the touch. 

% 293. What Imparts an additional attraction to bodies f What kind of motion 
is the most beautiful? What feature are painters fond of introducing into landn 
acapes ? In what does its beauty consist ? In what case does motion contributt 
to sublimity rather than beauty? 
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Smallness akd Delicacy. — As vastness and 
strength are elements of the sublime, so smalhiess and deli- 
cacy belong to the beautiful. The former qualities excite 
our astonishment and admiration ; the latter, our sjonpathy* 
and love. Whatever we are fond of is associated in our 
minds with the idea of smallness. Hence the diminutives 
used in every language to express affection and tenderness. 
So, an air of robustness and strength, however conducive 
to tlie sublime, is incompatible with the beautiful. To the 
latter an appearance of delicacy is essential, which may even 
be carried to the borders of fragility. 

It is not tlie immense and mighty oak of the forest that we consider 
beautiful ; but the delicate myrtle, the fragile violet, the modest forget- 
me-not For the same reason we are more pleased with the slender 
greyhound than the burly mastiff, and with the slight Arabian courser 
than the stout carriage-horse. To these qualities, too, much of woman^B 
beauty is attributable. 

§ 294. Design. — ^Another source of beauty is found in 
design, as evidenced in the skilful combination of parts in a 
whole, or the adaptation of means to an end. So largely 
does this enter into the beautiful, that some have considered 
it the leading principle of the latter. This causes our pleas- 
ure when we contemplate the wonderful structure of the 
hand, and see with what nicety its many parts are adjusted, 
to form a member unequalled in strength, flexibility, and 
usefulness. 

The pleasure arising from the sense of design is entirely distinct 
from that produced by the various qualities described aboye. Thus, in 
a watch, we recognize beauty in the exterior, by reason either of the 
color, polish, smoothness, or r^ularity of shape ; but the pleasure pro- 
duced by an examination of the internal machinery arises entirely from 

S 293. As regards size, what is essential to the beautifta f What feelings are 
•xcited by yastness and strength f What, by smallnesa and delicacy ? What idea 
do we associate with beloved objecU f What are diminutives in every langaaf^e 
used to express? What effect has an air of robustness and strength t Illustrate 
this. To what is much of woman's beauty attributable ? 

S SM. In what is another source of beauty found t What causes our pleasure 
when we contemplate the wonderful structure of the hand ? In the case of a 
watch, show how distinct emotions of pleasure arc produced by the befbre^oenr 
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our consciousness of design, our appreciation of the admirable skill with 
which so manj complicated pieces are united for one usefal purpose. 

This element has an influence in the formation of many of our opin- 
^ions. It is the foundation of the beauty which we discern in the pro- 
portions of doors, arches, pillars, and the like. However fine the orna- 
ments of a building may be, they lose most of their attractions, unless, 
either in appearance or reality, they conduce to some useful end. 

This principle should be constantly borne in mind by the composer* 
In a poem, a history, an oration, or any other literary work, unity of de- 
sign and an adjustment of the parts in one symmetrical whole, are as 
essential to effect as in architecture and other arts. The finest descrip- 
tions and most el^ant figures lose all their beauty, or rather become 
actual deformities, unless connected with the subject, and consistent 
with the leading design of the writer. I«et the object proposed be con- 
stantly kept in view, and nothing foreign to it, however beautiful iu it- 
self, be introduced to distract the attention. 

§ 295. Such are some of the leading elements of beauty, 
possessed, in different measures, by the various creations of 
nature and art Some objects combine them all, and there- 
by become attractive in the highest degree. Thus, in flow- 
ers and birds, we are entertained at once with color, regu- 
larity of form, unity in variety, smoothness, delicacy, and, 
at times, motion. Different sensations are produced by each 
of these qualities ; yet they blend in one general perception 
of beauty. 

The most beautiful object that nature presents is a landscape, which 
combines, in rich variety, luxuriant fields, picturesque trees, running 
water, birds skimming the air, animals moving in the pasture, and hu- 
man figures as the climax of the whole. The charms of the picture are 
enhanced by the judicious introduction of the creations of art, — an arch- 
ing bridge, a moss-covered cottage with graceful smoke ascending from 
the chimney, a busy mill, an unpretending house of worship. A tasto 
capable of appreciating such scenes is essential to success in poetical 
description. 



tioned qualities and 'by the sense of design. How does this element Influence us 
in the formation of our opinions f How does this principle apply to literary com- 
positions f What must be constantly kept iu view ? 

1 295. What objects are attractive iu the highest degree ? With what are we 
entertained in the case of flowers and birds f What is the most bcautifhl object 
that nature presents f What is ossential to success in poetical description 7 
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§ 296. There is a moral beauty, as well as a moral sub- 
limity. The latter, we have seen, characterizes great and 
heroic acts, self-devotion, fearlessness, and patriotism. The 
moral beautiful belongs to the gentler virtues, affability, 
generosity, compassion, and the like. The emotion they ex- 
- cite resembles that produced by beautiful external objects. 



LESSON XLII. 

GUACESVtXr&SS. — THE BEAXrTIPUL IN THE HXJMAK COtJNTB^ 
NANCE, IN SOUND, AND IN WRITING. 

§ 297. Geacefulness. — ^In the effect it produces on the 
mind, gracefulness is analogous to beauty. This quality be* 
longs chiefly to posture and motion. Grace requires that 
there should be no appearance of difficulty ; that the body 
should not be kept rigidly erect, but slightly bent, and that 
its parts should be so disposed as neither to embarrass each 
other, nor to be divided by sharp and sudden angles. In 
this roundness of shape and delicacy of attitude, resides a 
charm which must be obvious to all who consider attentively 
the Venus de Medici, the Antinous, or any great statue. 

§ 298. The Beatjtifiil in the Hitman Countenance. 
— The beauty of the human countenance is more complicated 
than that belonging to most natural objects. It depends at 
once on color, or complexion ; on figure, or outline ; and on 
unity of design, that is, the adaptation of its various parts 
to the purposes for which they were formed. The chief 

• 

i 296. Wb&t is meant by moral beauty? Wherein consists the difference be- 
tween it and moral sublimity ? What does the emotion produced by the moiiU 
beautiful resemble ? 

S 297. What, in its effect, is analogous to beauty ? To what, chiefly, does 
gracefhiness belong ? What does it require f In what statues is it exhibited f 

S 2^ How does the beauty of the human countenance compare with that of 
moat DAtoral objects ? On what does it depend ? In what does its chief beauty 
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beauty of the countenance, however, lies in what is called 
its expression, or the idea which it conveys respecting the 
qualities of the mind. If good-humor, intelligence, frank- 
ness, benevolence, or any other amiable quality, is indicated, 
the beauty of the face is heightened even more than by 
£a.ultlessness of feature. 

It is difficult to explain how certain conformations of feature give us 
the impression of certain peculiarities of mind and disposition. Perhaps 
both instinct and experience have a share in producing this connection. 
Some regard the relations subsisting between the two as exceedingly in- 
timate. The celebrated physiognomist Gampanella, who made extensive 
observations on human faces and was wonderfully expert in imitating 
such as were in any way remarkable, held that it was impossible for one 
even temporarily assuming a particular expression, to avoid, for the 
time his countenance was so changed, the mental disposition connected 
therewith. When desirous of becoming acquainted with a person^s feel- 
ings, he imitated his expression, his carriage, and all his other peculiari- 
ties of face and body, as nearly as possible, and then carefully observed 
what turn of mind he seemed to acquire by the change ; thus, he claimed, 
be could enter into any one^s thoughts as effectually as if he were con- 
verted into the man himself. 

§ 299. The Beautiful in Sound. — Beauty, as well as 
sublimity, extends to the objects of hearing equally with 
those of sight. It belongs, in a high degree, to that comr 
position of different sounds which we call Music, the prin- 
ciples of which are so various and complex as to constitute 
an independent science. 

Musical compositions that combine grand and magnifioent sounds, 
that are remarkable for loudness, strength, and quick transitions, prop, 
erly belong to the sublime. Most music, however, is distinguished by 
sweetness, and is, therefore, simply beautiful. Milton, in his L' Allegro, 
happily describes airs of this character. It will be observed how per- 

He ? What heightens the beauty of the countenance even more than fimltlessness 
of feature ? What, perhaps, combine to give us pleasure from certain conformations 
of feature t What was Campanella ? What did he hold with regard to the countc 
nance ? By what process did he claim that he conld enter into a person^s thoughts ? 
§ 299. To what besides objects of sight does beauty extend f To what does it 
belong in a high degree ? What musical compositions properly belong to the 
sublime ? By what, however, is most music distinguished ? Repeat the lines in 
which Milton describes airs of this character. By what are these lines them 
selves charaoterized t 
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feotly the passage is in keeping with the subject, how easy and iSowing 
the measure, and how pleasing the hannony of the words, both as taken 
individually and as combined together. We should vainly seek for a 
more striking example of the beautiful in writing : — 

" And ever, against eating cares. 
Lap me in soft Lydian airs ; 
In notes with many a winding bont 
Of linked sweetness long drawn out ; 
With wanton bead and giddy cunning. 
The melting voice through maaea mnoing ; 
Untwisting all the chains that tie 
The hidden soul of harmony/* 

Of simple sounds, those fall under the head of the beau- 
tiful that are characterized by sweetness, softness, and deli- 
cacy. Much here, also, is due to association. The notes of 
beautiful animals are, by reason of a connection of ideas, 
themselves beautifuL This is the chief reason why we find 
so much to admire in the warbling of birds. The minute- 
ness and delicacy of their forms, their modes of life, and the 
domestic attachments subsisting between them^ render them 
objects of special interest and tenderness on the part of the 
human £Etmily ; and hence, their notes, intuitively connected 
in our minds with the objects from which they proceed, 
awaken a strong emotion of beauty. 

Superstitious feelings sometimes impart effect to sounds which would 
otherwise be far from awaking any special admiration. To most per- 
sons the cry of the stork is hardly tolerable ; but, for the Hollander, 
with whom this bird is the object of a popular and pleasing superstition, 
it possesses a singular charm. 

Those sounds of the human voice are generally accounted most beau- 
tiful which are low and grave, and gradually increase in volume. 

§ 300. Thb Bbautiful in Writing. — ^The term beavty, 
as applied to writing, is often used with but little definite 
meaning. When we speak of a beautiful sonnet, letter, or 

What simple sounds ftn nnder the head of the beantilUl ? To what is much 
of the pleasure received from them due t Why do we admire the warbling of 
birds f What feelings sometimes impart effect to sounds t How does the cry of 
the stork aftect most persons r How, the Hollander? Why? What sounds of the 
human voice are accounted most beautlfUl f 

laoo. As generally applied to writing, what does the term teoti^ signify? 
Pn^ri^ speaking, to what Is it applied ? Show how it differs from sublimity of 
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Qration, weimean siniply one that is well composed ; that is 
agreeable either by reason of the sentiment it embodies, or 
the style in which it is expressed. But, properly speak- 
ing, this term has a more limited signification ; being ap- 
plied, not to what is impassioned, sparkling, vehement, or 
elevated, but to all that raises in the reader a gentle, placid 
emotion, similar to that produced by the contemplation of 
beauty in natural objects. 

The beautiful in writing is not confined to descriptions of attractive 
external objects, but extends to all subjects except those of an abstract 
or elevated character. It does not, like sublimity, exclude ornament, 
or require plainness of words ; nor is it necessarilj confined to occasional 
passages. It may characterize an author's style throughout Among 
the ancients, Virgil is as much distinguished for the beauty of his pe- 
riods as Homer is for the sublimity of his conceptions. So, Cicero^s 
orations have more of the beautiful than the sublime ; in this latter 
quality they are surpassed by those of Demosthenes. Among modems, 
F6nelon and Lamartine in French, Addison in English, and Irving in 
American, literature, possess those various graces of composition which 
constitute the beautiful. 

EXERCISE; 
As an example of the beautiful in writing. Eve's account 
of her first consciousness of existence and her introduc- 
tion to Adam is quoted from Milton. Let the student point 
out its successive beauties, and, as an exercise^ in punctiia- 
tion, supply the omitted points : — 

" That day I oft remember when from sleep 
I first awaked and found myself reposed 
Under a shade on flowers much wondering where 
And what I was whence thither brought and how. 
Not distant far from thence a murmuring sound 
Of waters issued from a cave and spread 
Into a liquid plain then stood unmoved 
Pure as the expanse of heaven I thither went 
With unexperienced thought and laid me down 
On the green bank to look into the clear 
Smooth lake that to me seemed another sky. 
As I bent down to look just opposite 

Btyle. How do Virgil and Homer compare, aa regards beooty and sublimity ? 
How, Cicero and Demosthenes f What modem writers possess those graces of 
compofiltio& which constitute the beautiftU f 
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A. shape withiii the watery gleam appeared 
Bending to look on me. I started back 
It started back but pleased I soon returned 
Pleased it returned as soon with answering looks 
Of sympathy and love. There I had fixed 
Mine eyes till now and pined with vain desire 
Had not a voice thus warned me What thou seest 
What there thou seest fair creature is thyself 
With thee it came and goes but follow me 
And I will bring thee where no shadow stays 
Thy coming and thy soft embraces he 
Whose image thou art * * 

» * * What could I do 

But follow straight invisibly thus led ? 
Till I espied thee fair indeed and tall 
Under a platane yet methought less fair 
Less winning soft less amiably mild 
Than that smooth watery image. Back I turned 
Thou following criedst aloud Return fair Eve 
Whom fliest thou ? Whom thou fliest of him thou art 
His flesh his bone to give thee being I lent 
Out of my side to thee nearest my heart 
Substantial life to have thee by my side 
Henceforth an individual solace dear. 
Part of my soul I seek thee and thee claim 
My other half. With that thy gentle hand 
Seized mine I jrielded." 



LESSON XLIII. 

WIT. 

§ 301. SiJBLiMiTT and beauty are not the only sources 
of the pleasure derived from literary compositions. Wit, 
humor, and ridicule, when introduced judiciously, have an 
agreeable effect, and must next be considered. 

§ 302. Wrr is that quality of thoughts and expressions 
which excites in the mind an agreeable surprise, not by 
means of any thing marvellous in the subject, but merely by 

f 801. What besides sablimity and beaaty are sources of pleasure in Uteim^ 
compositions ? 

SaOS. Whati8wtt» 
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emplo3riDg a peculiar imagery, or presenting in a novel and 
ningular relation ideas remotely connected. 

§ 303. This agreeable surprise is excited in four ways :-r- 
L By degrading elevated things, 
n. By aggrandizing insignificant things. 
tEL By representing objects in an xmusual light by means 

of singular imagery. 
rV. By paronomasia, or play upon words. 

§ 304. Of wit consisting in the degrading of elevated 
subjects, Butler furnishes many specimens in Hudibras. 
From these we select the following lines, descriptive of 
early dawn ; in which the low metaphorical style of the first 
couplet and the singular simile used in the second, consti- 
tute the witty points : — 

" And now had Phoebns in the lap 
Of Thetis taken out his nap : 
And, like a lobster boiled, the mom 
From black to red began to torn." 

Another example follows, in which the comparison of the sublimo 
blast and the angry thunder to trivial objects pre<?uces the effect in 
question : — 

" I love to hear the shrieking wind. 
Magnificently wild !— 
Like the melodions mnsic of 
A bastinadoed child. 

" I lore to hear the thunder burst, 
O'er woodland, plain, and hill;-* 
Like the loud note of angry swine, 
Petitionhig for bwUL'* 

The object being to surprise the mind with an unexpected deprecia- 
tion of what is by nature serious or grand, homely expressions, vulgar 
idioms, and can^ phrases, are often the source of this species of wit 

To this diviDion of the subject belong parodies and travesties, or 
writings in which serious productions by occasional alterations of words 
are made applicable to other subjects, particularly those of a ludicrous 

§ 803. In what four ways is this agreeable surprise excited ? 

S 304. Who fhmishes many specimens of the first opecies of wit f Repeat the 
lines In which he describes the early dawn. What constitute the witty points f 
In the second example quoted, what produces the efftet in question ? What are 
often the souxce of this species of wit ? What belong to this division of the sub> 
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character. Of a similar nature are compositions which midntain a se- 
rious tone throughout, until at the close some unJexpected allusion, sen- 
timent, or image, is introduced, which entirely changes the tenor of the 
piece. The following will serve as a specimen : — 

" * Old man 1 old man I for whom digg'et thou this grayo ? * * 
I asked, as I walked along ; 
For I saw, in the heart of London streets, 
A dark and bosy throng. 
" 'Twas a strange wild deed I but a wilder wish 
Of the parted soul, to lie 
'Midst the troubled numbers of living men, 
Who would pass him idly by 1 
" So I said, * Old man, for whom digg'st thou this grave, 
In the heart of London town r ' 
And the deep-toned voice of the digger replied :— 
* We're laying a gas-pipe down 1 ' " 

§ 305. The second species of wit is the converse of that 
just illustrated, and is often denominated burlesque. Its 
object being to give a mock importance to trivial things, it 
affects pompous and sonorous language, just as the first 
species admits of the lowest and most vulgar. 

Pope's writings abound in this kind of pleasantry. In the following 
extract from the "Rape of the Lock ", he represents a lady's toilet under 
the allegory of a solemn religious ceremony. The belle herself figures 
as priestess of the mysteries, assisted in her sacred office by the dress- 
ing-maid, while her mirrored image is the divinity whose rites are thuf 

celebrated : — 

"And now unveiled, the toilet stands displayed. 
Each silver vase In mystic order laid. 
First, robed in white, the nymph intent adores, 
With head uncovered, the cosmetic powers. 
A heavenly image in the glass appears, 
To that she bends, to that her eyes she rears. 
The inferior priestess at her altar^s side, 
Trembling, begins the sacred rites of pride ; 
Unnumbered treasures ope at once, and here 
The various offerings of the world appear ; 
From each she nicely culls with curious toil. 
And decks the goddess with the glittering spoU." 

Ject? What is meant hy parodies f What other compositions are of a similar 
nature f Give the substance of the piece quoted, and show wherein the wit con- 
sists. 

§ 806. What is the second species of wit often denominated f What is its ob- 
ject, and what does it affect? Whose writings abound in this kind of pleas- 
antry f What is the subject of the passage quoted t How does the author rep- 
resent it? Wherein consists the wit f 
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Under this head fall the applications of graye reflections to friTolottS 
subjects, as in the foMowing lines from Phillips: — 

" My ganigasklns, that hare long withBtood 
The winter's ftiry and encroaching firosts, 
By time Bubdned (what will not time eubdne I ), 
An horrid chasm disclose." 

Analogous to this Is the connection of small things with great, 
whereby they are represented as of equal importance. Pope furnishes 
many passages in point: — 

" Then flashed the livid lightning ftom her eyes, 
And screams of horror rend the affirighted skies. 
Not louder shrieks to pitying heaven are cast, 
When husbands, or when lap-dogs, breathe their last I 
Or when rich china vessels, iS&llen from high. 
In glittering dost and painted fragments lie 1 " 

*" Not yonthfta kings in battle seized alive, 
Not scornful virgins who their charms survive. 
Not ardent lovers robbed of all their bliss, 
Not ancient ladles when refused a kiss, 
Not tyrants fierce that unrepenting die. 
Not Cynthia when her manteau's pinned awry,— 
£*er felt such rage, resentment, and despair, 
As thou, sad virgin 1 for thy ravished hair." 

§ 306. Of the third species of wit, which surprises the 
mind with the singularity of the images it employs, there are 
many varieties, of which a few specimens may be presented. 

The first consists in connecting things between which there is an 
apparent contrariety. Thus, Roger de Coverley, in the Spectator, says 
that he would have given his widow ' a coal-pit to have kept her in clean 
linen ; and that her fingers should have sparkled with one hundred of 
his richest acres.* So, Garth, in the following lines, compares the dropsy 
to a miser, and produces an agreeable surprise in the mind by represent- 
ing it as poor in the midst of opulence, and thirsty though drenched 
with water : — 

" Then Hydrops next appears among the throng ; 
Bloated and big, she slowly sails along : 
But like a miser in excess she^s poor, 
And pines for thirst amid her watery store." 

What else fell under this head? Give an example, and show where the wit 
lies. In what other way is a similar effect produced? In the passages quoted 
from Pope, show what constitutes the wit. 

§ 306. With what does the third species of wit surprise the mind? In what 
does the first variety consist ? Howls this exemplified in the Spectator? To 
what does Garth compare the dropsy ? How does he produce an agreeable su?- 
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A second variety consists in artfully confounding the literal and fig- 
dratiTe sense of an expression. In this way, what at first sight presents 
a specious appearance is presently seen to be absurd ; as in the follow- 
ing lines from Hudibras : — 

** While thus they talked, the knight 
Tamed the outside of his eyes to white, 
As men of inward light are wont 
To tarn their optics in upon 't'* 

The eye is naturally turned to light, and hence the closing line %t 
first seems reasonable ; but, when we reflect that it is the metaphorical 
light of knowledge to which reference is here made, the absurdity be- 
comes manifest 

A third variety attributes corporeal or personal attributes to what 
is incapable, by its very nature, of possessing them. Thus, in the fol- 
lowing passage, grace, or piety, and virtue, are represented as so nearly 
related to each other that a marriage between them (that is, thdr union 
in the same person) would be unlawful: — 

*^ What makes morality a crime 
The most notorious of the time ; 
Morality, which both the saints 
And wicked too cry oat againet ? 
*Cau8e grace and virtue are within 
Prohibited degrees of kin: 
And therefore no tnie saint allow? 
They shall be soffered to esponse.** 

A fourth variety consists in attributing to a person as a virtue what 
la merely a necessity ; as in the following : — 

" The advanti^e of the medical profession is that the dead are distin' 
gnished by wonderful charity and discretion; we never hear them com- 
plain of the physic that has killed them." 

There are many other phases in which this species of wit is displayed. 
We shall content ourselves with mentlomng but one more ; that in which 
premises are introduced that promise much but perform nothing; as in 
the following : — 

Beatrice, With a good leg and a good foot, uncle, and money 

enough in his purse, such a man would win any woman in the world, if 
he could get her good-wilL 

Much Ado about NotJiing^ Ad 11,^ 8e. J. 

Beatrice, I have a good eye, uncle, I can see a church by daylight. 
-^Ibid, 

prise In the mind f In what doee the second variety of this kind of wit consist? 
niastrate it from Hudibras, and show the point Describe the third variety* <^ive 
the substance of the quotation Arom Hudibras which illnstrates it In what does 
the fourth variety consist? Hlnstrateit Describe the fifth variety, niastrate it 
10 
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§ 307. The last species of wit is what the French call 
jeu de motSy and what we recognize in English as the pun, 
or a plaj upon words. Though regarded as the lowest kind 
of wit, yet there are few to whom it is not, at times, a 
source of amusement. In tracing its history, we find that it 
has been a favorite entertainment with all nations in a cer- 
'^ain stage of their progress towards refinement of taste and 
manners, and has afterwards graduaUj, though invariably, 
fallen into disrepute. Thus, in England, duiing the reigns 
of Elizabeth and James L, it was regarded as one of the 
chief graces of writing, and as such entered, not only into 
the works of Shakspeare and other great dramatists, but also 
into the sermons and moral essays of grave divines. 

As soon as a language is formed into a system, and the meaning of 
words is ascertained with tolerable accuracy, opportunity is afforded for 
expressions, which, by the double meaning of certain words, in reality 
have an entirely different meaning from what at first sight they seem 
le have ; and the penetration of the reader or hearer is gratified by de- 
tectii^ the true sense in spite of its disguise. But, in process of time, 
the language becomes matured ; the meaning of its words is more strict- 
ly defined; those capable of a double application, having been once 
used in this way, lose their effect for the future, inasmuch as without 
novelty they can excite no surprise or pleasure in the mind : and thus 
the pun falls m the estimation of the tasteful and judicious. 

Novelty, as just ronarked, is essential to the effect of a pun ; as, 
indeed, it is to all kinds of wit Nothing is more tasteless, we may al- 
most say disgttstmg, than a joke that has become stale through frequent 
repetition. Any appearance of study or premeditation also detracts 
from the effect of a pun; and hence, what appears excellent wh^i 
thrown out extemporaneously in conversation, may be intolerable when 
put in print 

Examples of paronomasia, or a play upon words, are so common that 
only a few specimens are here necessary for the illustration <^ the sub- 
ject The word in whose double meaning the point Mes, is in itaUcs. 

S 807. What is the last species of wit here presented, called by th^ French 1 
What do we caD It in BogiUhf How is it regarded? In tracing its hiatoiy, 
what do we find f At what time was it mnch esteemed In England f Into whose 
writings did it largely enter f At what period of the history of a langaage is an 
opportunity afforded for effective pans f What takes place In process of time f 
What is essential to the effect of a pun ? Bzplain how a pi|n puiy appear excel' 
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We may add that conundrums, reuses, and fiddles in general, are enk^ 
braced in this ^slass of witticisms. 

^ They eay thine eyes, like smmy ekies, 
Thy chief attraction form ; 
I see no sunshine in those eyes, — 
They take one all by storm,''^ 

'* Here then, great Anna ! whom three reahns ohey, 
I>o8t sometimes counsel take and sometimes tea." 

"Prince Eugene is a great taker of snuff as well as of towns.** 

XFITAPH OH ▲ SOOLDXNO WmB. 

" Beneath this stone my wife doth lie ; 
8he*s now at at rest^ and so am L" 

XnGBAX ON A SHREW. 

**They ten me that your hrow is iUr, 
And is surpassed by none ; 
To me the cause is very clear— 
You lirow-beat every one." 

Sometimes the wit of the pun consists, not in the double meaning of 
a word, but in its having the same sound as some other word, with which 
it is brought into juxta-position for the purpose of temporarily mislead- 
ing the hearer. This is illustrated at the beginning and close of the 
following Baker's Advertisement : — " The subscriber, knowing that all 
men fieed bread, wishes the public to know that he also kneads it. He is 
desirous of feeding all who are hungry, and hopes his goi>d works may be 
tfi the mouth of every one. He is well-disposed towards all men ; and 
the he&t bred people among us will find him, he hopes, one of the heti 
hread-mm. in the city.'* 
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HUMOB AND BIBIOITLB. 

§ 308. HuMOB consists, for the most part, in a represen- 
tation of imaginary, short-lived, or oveiHstrained emotions, 

lent when extemporBueonsly thrown off, yet very poor when snhsequently re- 
lated. What is the technical name of the pun f What else are embraced in thia 
elassofwitticlBmsr 

In what does the wit of the pun sometlmeB consist ? Give an example. 

S 806. In what does humor consist? Under what head do representations of 
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which display themselves preposterously, or so as to exdte 
derision rather than sympathy. 

Kepresentations of real emotion, in the display of which there is no 
Tiolation of taste or good sense, fall under the head of the pathetic, to 
which, consequently, the humorous is opposed. These two kinds of 
writing are much heightened in effect by being presented in contrast ; a 
fact of which writers of fiction often avail themselves. This constitutes 
the chief charm of Dickens's novels. 

§ 309. The subject of humor is character : not every- 
thing in character ; not its graver faults or vices ; but its 
peculiarities^ its foibles, caprices, extravagances, anxieties, 
jealousies, childish fondnesses, and weaknesses generally, — 
its affectation, vanity, and self-conceit. 

One who possesses a talent for the famnorous finds the greatest scope 
for its display in telling familiar stories, or acting a whimsical part in 
an assumed character. Even the mimicking of minute peculiarities of 
pronunciation, or grammatical faults in discourse, is admissible in the 
humorous production. The object is to expose the weak points of the 
individual under description ; and these are often best set forth by en- 
tering into the minutest details. Even over-acting, if not immoderate^ 
contributes to the entertainment of the picture. 

§ 310. Humor is not, like wit, sudden and short-lived ; a 

brilliant scintillation, which flashes forth, and is then lost in 

obscurity. It often extends through entire productions ; and, 

indeed, forms the staple of comic writing in general. Buck* 

ingham justly says of comedy, 

" Humor is all. Wit should be only brong^ht 
To turn agreeably some proper thought." 

Novelty, moreover, is not essential to humor. Its truth- 
fulness to nature prevents it from being tiresome; and it en- 
dures readings and re-readings, which would make mere wit 
absolutely disgusting. 

real emotion fall ? Of what fact do writers of fiction often avail themselves ? Of 
whose w6'rk8 does this constitute the chief charm ? 

i 809. What iP the subject of humor ? In what does a talent for the humorous 
And the best field for its diephiy ? How are the weak points of an individual 
often best ezposed ? What is the effect of over-acting f 

% 810. How does humor compare with wit in duration ? Of what does it fomi 
the staple ? What does Buckingham say of its use in comedy? What prevents 
hnmor ttom being tiresome f 
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§ 311. In every literature, humor has been employed, to a 
greater or less extent, in the lighter departments of compo^ 
sition, as a means of pleasing. Cervantes, perhaps, in his 
Don Quixote, has carried it to a greater degree of perfection 
than any other writer. Into English literature, particularly 
its dramatic compositions, it enters largely. Shakspeare, 
Gay, Farquhar, and others, have used it with great effect. 

It is to be regretted that English comedy has not confined itself to 
pure and Intimate humor. To the discredit of our stage, obscenity and 
ribaldry are too often allowed to take its place. This can hardly be at- 
tributed to a lack of natural refinement The cause seems rather to be 
that the first great masterpieces in this department of literature, written 
in a licentious age, were stained with gross indelicacy, which subse- 
<iuent authors, with this precedent before them, deemed it necessary to 
imitate. With obscenity, humor has nothing ui common. 

§ 312. The aim of humor is simply to raise a laugh. 
When there is an ulterior object, — ^that is, when it is sought 
by means of this laugh to influence the opinions and pur- 
poses of the hearer or reader, — ^then humor becomes bidi- 
CULB. In this case, a keener contempt of the weakness 
under xeview must be awakened than in the case of humor. 

Bidicule is to argumentative composition what the reduedo ad absurm . 
dum is to a mathematical demonstration, — a negative, yet satisfactory, 
way of arriving at the object proposed. It may be effectively applied to 
whatever is absurd, and, in a measure, also, to what is false. When sober 
argument would be too dignified and formidable a weapon to employ, 
ridicule may with propriety take its place. To a certain extent, the 
same foibles feel its lash as are open to the more genial attacks of hu- 
mor. It goes, however, a step further ; adding to the former category, 
ignorance, cowardice, profligacy, and dishonesty. Great crimes are be- 
yond its sphere. To raise a laugh at cruelty, perfidy, or murder, would 
be intolerable. 

$311. In what departments of literature is humor ezteDeively employed t 
Who has carried it to the greatest perfection ? What is said of English comedy ? 
What seems to be the cause of this r 

S 812. What is the aim of humor? When does humor become ridicule f Whrt 
feeling is in this case awakened? To what is the relation between ridicule and 
argumentative composition compared? To what may ridicule be applied ? When 
may it with propriety take the place of aigimient ? What are beyond its sphere, 
and why? 
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§ 313. The attack of ridicule is, from its very nature, a 
covert one. What we profess to contemn, we scorn to con- 
fute. Hence, the reasoning of which ridicule is the medium 
must be carried on under a species of disguise. Sometimes the 
contempt itself is dissembled, and the railer assumes an air of 
arguing gravely in defence of what he is exposing as ridicu- 
lous. He affects to be in earnest ; but takes care to employ 
so thin a veil that one can easily see through it and discern 
his real intent. Such a course of reasoning is known as 
irony ^ and it often constitutes the most effective way of 
dealing with folly and fedsity. 

We have a brief specimen of ironical ridicule in Elijah's address to 
the priests of Baal, who were endeavoring by sacrifices and prayers to 
draw a manifestation of power from th^ false god : — " Cry aloud : for 
he is a god : dther he is talking, or he is pursuing, or he is in a journey, 
or peradTcnture he sleepeth, and must be awakened." 

EZEROISE. 
The first extract given below illustrates humor; the 
second, ridicule. Let the student point out their distin- 
guishing features ; and, as an exercise in punctuation, let 
him supply such points as are omitted. 

THE LANGUID LADY. 

" The languid lady next appears in state 
Who was not born to carry her own weight 
She lolls reels staggers till some foreign aid 
To her own stature lifts the feeble maid. 
Then if ordained to so severe a doom 
She by just stages journeys round the room 
But knowing her own weakness she despairs 
To scale the Alps that is ascend the stairs. 
My fan let others say who laugh at toil 
Fan hood glove scarf is her laconic style 
And that is spoke with such a dying fall 
That Betty rather sees than hears the call 
The motion of her lips and meaning eye 
Piece out the idea her faint words deny. 

S 818. What is the character of the attack of ridicule f How must the reaeon* 
ing of which it is the medium be carried on? Sometimes, what does the railer 
seem to be doing? What does he take care, however, that the hearer or reader 
■hall discover ? What name is given to this species of ridicule ? What is said 
of its effect ? Bepeat the quoted specimen of ironical ridicule. 
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Oh listen with attention most profound 

Her voice is but the shadow of a sound. 

And help oh help her spirits are so dead 

One hand scarce lifts the other to her head 

If there a stubborn pin it triumphs o*er 

6he pants she sinks away and is no more. / 

Let the robust and the gigantic carve 

Life is not worth so much she'd rather starve 

But chew she must herself ah cruel fate 

That Rosalinda can't by proxy eat*' — Youno. 

THE PBOFOXmD WBTTER. 

"By these methods in a few weeks there starts up many a writer ca- 
pable of mana^ng the profoundest and most universal subjects. For 
what though his head be empty provided his commonplace book be fulL 
And if you will bate him but the circumstances of m^od and style and 
grammar and invention allow him but the common privileges of tran* 
scribing from others and digressing from himself as often as he shall see 
occasion he will desire no more ingredients towards fitting up a treatise 
that shall make a very comely figure on a bookseller's shelf there to be 
preserved neat and clean for a Tods eternity adorned with the heraldry 
of its title fairly inscribed on a label never to be thumbed or greased by 
students nor bound to everlasting chains of darkness in a Ubrary but 
when the fulness of time is come shall happily undergo the trial of pur- 
gatory in order to ascend the sky." — Swur. 



LESSON XLV. 

FIOXTBES OF OBTHOGRAPHT, ETYMOLOGY, AND SYITTAX. 

§ 314. FiGUBES are intentional deviations fix)m the or- 
dinary spelling, form, construction, or application, of words. 
They are arranged in four classes; figures of orthography, 
figures of etymology, figures of syntax, and figures of rhet- 
oria Though admissible in bolii prose and poetiy, they 
occur more frequently in the latter. 

§ 316. Figures of orthography are intentional deviations 
from the ordinary spelling of words. They are two in num- 
ber; Mi-me'-sis and Ar'-cha-ism. 

S 814. What are flgnreB? Into what dasses are they divided? In what do 
they moet tnqueatij occur ? 
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Mimesis consists in imitating the mispronunciation of a 
word, by means of false spelling ; as, " Well, zur^ Fll argify 
the topic." 

Archaism consists in spelling a word according to ancient 
usage ; as, " The gret Kyng hathCy every day, fifty fair Damy- 
seleSy aUe JSfaydeneSy that serven him everemore at his Mete.^* 

§ 316. Figures of etymology are intentional deviations 
from the ordinary forms of words. Those most used are eight 
in number; A-phaer'-e-sis, Pros'-the-sis, Syn'-co-pe, A-poc'-o- 
pe, Par-a-go'-ge, Di-aer'-e-sis, Syn-aer'-e-sis, and Tme'-sis. 

Aphceresis is the elision of a letter or letters from the 
beginning of a word : as, 'iove, for above ; ^neathy for beneath. 

Prosthesis is the prefixing of a letter or letters to a word : 
as, SLdowrij for dovm; hedeckedy for decked. 

Syncope is the elision of a letter or letters from the mid-* 
die of a word: as, eV/i, for even; ha^peimy^ for halfpenny. 

Apocope is th^ elision of a letter or letters at the end of 
a word : as, ^A', for th>e ; tho\ for though. 

JParagoge is the annexing of a letter or letters to a 
word : as, vasty ^ for vast; toithouten^ for without. 

Diceresis is the separation into dijfferent syllables of two 
contiguous vowels that might unite in a diphthong. This 
figure is usually indicated by placing two dots over the last 
of the separated vowels. Thus, aeronauty instead of cero- 
naut ; codperatCy for cooperate. 

Synoeresis is the condensing of two syllables into one : 
as, walk* sty for walkest; haUowedy for haUov>-ed 

It was formerly customary to make the participial termination ed a 
separate syllable ; as, hv-ed, dfwcn^. This practice is still adhered to 
by some in solemn discourse ; but, in common pronunciation, Synseresi* 

S 815. What are flgnree of orthography f Name them. In what does Mimesis 
consiBt f In what, Archaism ? 

S 816. What are flares of etymology? Mention the principal ones, obserr* 
ing that an acute accent in each case denotes the syllable that receives the 
stress of the yoice. Define them in tarn, and give examples of each. In the case 
of Aphseresis and other figures that consist in elisions, what mark must be em- 
ployed? Howls Diseresis indicated? What termination was fonnerlymade a 
separate syllable ? What is the practice at the present day? 
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faicorporates the final ed with the preceding syllable, whenever this is not 
impossible by reason of the nature of the letters. 

Thieais is the separating of the parts of a compound by 
introducing a word or words between them: as, what way 
soever Ae turned; to ua ward. 

§ 317. Figures of syntax are intentional deviations fix)m 
the ordinary construction of words. Those most in use are 
five in number; El-lip'-sis, Ple'-o-nasm, Syl-lep'-sis, En-al'- 
la-ge, and Hy-per'-ba-ton. 

EUipds is the omission of a word or words, necessary to 
the construction of a sentence, but not essential to its meau- 
ingl as* "[He] who steals my purse, steals trash."— "To 
whom thus Eve [spoke]." 

Words thus omitted are said to be understood They are used in the 
syntactical parsing of sentences, to explain the agreement or government 
of the words expressed. 

JPleonami is the use of superfluous words ; as, " The boy, 
oh t where was he? "— " I know thee, who thou art'' This 
figure often imparts force to expressions, and is generally 
employed when the feelings are strongly excited. 

Syllepsis is the construing of words according to the 
meaning they convey, and not by the strict requirements of 
granmiatical rules ; asj " Philip went down to the city of Sa- 
maria, and preached Christ unto them.'' — "The moon her 
silver beams dispenses." 

Li the first example, city is 3d person, singular number ; and, accord- 
ing to strict grammatical rules, them should be it. By tTie ciiy, however, 
the writer means the people in the city ; and he is, therefore, at liberty to 
use a pronoun in the plural In the last example, it will be seen, there 
is a species of inferior personification, by which sex is attributed to the 
moon, an inanimate object ; we may therefore substitute a feminine pro- 
noun for tfe, which, strictly speaking, it would be necessary to use. As in 
this .last case, the deviation which constitutes Sylleptds often arises from 
the introduction of a rhetorical figure, such as personification or metaphor. 

1 817. What are figures of syntax f Name those most In nee. What !b EDip- 
sis ? What is said of words omitted according to this figure ? In what are they 
tisci? What is Pleonasm ? What does this figure impart to expressions, and 
w.'ica is it generally employed f What is SyllepaiB ? Point out how this figure 
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EnaUcbge is the use of one part of speech^ or one modi- 
fication of a word, for another, as ; " They fall successive 
and successive rise ". — ^^ Sure some disaster has befell ^\ 

In the first example, we should have the adverb tueeestwdy to modify 
the verbs fciU and rue^ instead of the adjective tueeasUte ; and, in the 
last, the participle hefnHSUn^ in place of the imperfect htfdl, EnaUage is 
a pieturesque violation of the rules of syntax, and is used with effect by 
our greatest poets. In a line of his ** Epithalamion ", Spenser styles the 
object of his passion *' My beautif ullest bride '*. Shakespeare uses the 
enallages, ** Our sometime sister ", ^ Carthage queen ", ^ How much more 
elder art thou than thy looks '*, " To what, my love, shall I compare thine 
eynef ^Unqueened'*; Byron, "The idols are broke in the temple of 
Baal " ; Longfellow, '* The land of the hereafter ^\ 

HyperbaJton is the transposition of words ; as, '^ He 
wanders earth around ", — for '* He wanders around earth'*. 

This figure constitutes one of the chief features that distinguish ' 
poetry from prose. Judiciously used in either, it imparts variety, 
strength, and vivacity, to composition. Care must be taken, however, 
not to carry it to such an extent as to occasion ambiguity or obscuiity. 

EXERCISE. 

Point out the figures that occur in the following pas- 
sages, and show, if they were not employed, what changes 
would have to be made in the words : — 

1. There's but one pang in death, — ^leaving the loved. 2. Thro* me 
shine the pearly pebbles. 3. Maister, have you any wery good weal in 
your vallet ? 4. E'en 'neath the earth I'll him pursue. 6. At her feet 
he bowed, he fell, he lay down ; at her feet he bowed, he fell ; where he 
bowed, there he fell down dead. 6. It's never a trouble, so plase your 
honor, for an Irishman to do his duty. 7. He touchethe no thing, he 
handlethe nought, but holdethe everemore his Hondes before htm, upon 
the Table. 8. Adown the steepy hill they toil. 9. Th' aerial pencil 
forms the scene anew. 10. So little merc^ shows who needs so much* 
11. Pr'ythee, peace. 12. There lament they the live day long. 18. I 
lay in Sion a stumbling-stone, and rock of offence ; and whosoever be- 
lieveth on him shall not be ashamed. 14. Turn thou me, and I shall be 
turned. 15. He that hath charity, for him the prayers of many ascend. 

operates in the two given examples? Prom what does Syllepsis often arise? What 
Is Bnallage? Show how It operates in the given examples? In what case may £n« 
allage be properly employed? Illiistrate this figare from Shakespeare; from Spen- 
ser; from Byron. What is Hyperbaton? In what is this figare most used? Wha;t 
does it contribute to produce? What may result from its immoderate ase! 
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16. First Eyening draws her crimson curtain^ then Night throws down 
her palL 17. Consider the lilies of the field, how they grow. 

18. Dan Chaucer^ Well of English undefyled. 

On Fame's eternal! beadroU worthie to be fyled. 

19. * * Let us instant go, 
0*ertam his bowers, and lay his castle low. 

20. 'Tis Fancy, in her fiery car, 
Transports me to the thickest war. 

21. Who never fasts, no banquet e'er enjoys. 

82. Bliss is the same in subject as in 1 
In who obtain defence, or wlio defe] 



LESSON XLVI. 

FIGXTBATIYB LANGITAGE. 

§ 318. The figures defined in the last lesson, though it 
is important that the student should be able to recognize 
them, and, if need be, use them, have but little to do with 
style, compared with those which we shall next consider, and 
whidi are known as figures of rhetoric Before proceeding 
to treat of these separately, we may with propriety consider 
figoraliye language in general, its origin, its peculiarities, 
and the advantages gained by its use. 
Y g 319. DBFminoir. — ^Figurative language implies a de- 
parture fiom the simple or ordinary mode of expression; a 
clothing of ideas in words which not only convey the mean- 
ing, but, through a comparison or some other means of ex- 
citing the imagination, convey it in such a way as to make 
a lively and forcible impression on the mind. 

Thus, if we say, *' Saladm was shrewd in the council, brave in the 
fidd," we express the thought in the simplest manner ; but if we vary 

1 818. How do the fibres just defined compare in impoitance with figures of 
tbetoric ? Before proceeding to treat of the latter, what is it proposed to consider t 

1 819. What does lignmtiye laugusge imply ? Uhistnte its use with the two 
szam]^e0 glTen. 
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the expression thus, " Saladin was a fox in the council, a lion in the 
field," we clothe the same sentiment in figuratiye language. Instead of 
cunning and courage, we introduce the animals that possess these quails 
ties in the highest degree, and thus presmt livelier images to the mind. 
So, we have a plain and simple proposition in the sentence, ** It is impos- 
sible, eyen by the most careful search, fully to ascertiun the diyine na- 
ture." But when we say, ''Canst thou, by searching, find out God? 
Canst thou find out the Ahni^ty to perfection? It is high as heaven, 
what canst thou do? deeper than hell, what canst thou know?" we 
unite with the same proposition questions expressive of admiration, and 
thus render it more forcibla 

§ 320. Obigin. — ^To account for the origin of figures, we 
must go back to that of language itself, for they are ooevaL 
At this early period, men would naturally begin with giving 
names to the different objects with which they came in con- 
tact. Their nomenclature was at first, of course, limited and 
imperfect ; but, as knowledge increased and ideas multiplied, 
the store of words would naturally increase also. Neverthe- 
less, to the infinite variety of objects and ideas, language was 
inadequate ; or rather, to extend it so as to have a separate 
word for each, woidd have involved a vocabulary too cum- 
brous for even the best memories. This difficulty was to be 
avoided ; and a natural expedient was adopted, — ^that of mak- 
ing a word already applied to one idea or object stand for 
another, between which and the primary one they found or 
fancied some resemblance to exist. Thus, compassion in the 
human breast, as well as mildness of speech, seemed to be a 
kindred idea to softness in material bodies. The latter term 
was therefore extended to the two former ideas ; we speak 
with equal propriety of a soft bed, a soft heart, and soft words. 

Figures of this kind abound in all languages. The operations of the 
mind and affections, in particular, are designated by words originally ap- 
plied to sensible objects. These words, being earliest introduced, were 

$ 320. To account for the origin of figures, to what must we go back? With 
what would men naturally begin? What was the character of their nomenclature 
at first f When did it begin to be extended f What was the objection to invent- 
ing a separate word for each idea and object? What natural expedient was 
adopted? Qivean illustration. To what objects were names first given? To 
what, in particular, were these names afterwards extended ? Cite some expres- 
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naturally extended, by degrees, to those mental peculiarities of which men 
had more obscure ideas and to which they found greater difficulty in as- 
signing distinct names. Hence arose such expressions as a piercing 
judgment, a toarm and a cold heart, a rough temper. In some cases, 
these figurative words are the only ones that can well be applied to such 
ideas ; as the student will be convinced, on attempting to find a synony- 
mous expression for '' a cold or fremnff reception'*. 

With the origin of figures, moreover, imagination has had much to 
do. Every object that makes an impression on the mind is accompanied 
with certain cognate ideas. Nothing presents itself in an isolated man- 
ner. There are relations which inseparably connect every material ob- 
ject with other things which either precede > or follow it, prqduce it or 
are produced by it, resemble it or are opposed to it Thus every idea 
carries others in its train, which may be r^arded as its accessories ; and 
the latter often strike the mind more forcibly than the principal idea it^ 
self. They are pleasanter, perhaps, or more familiar ; or they recall to 
remembrance a greater variety of important circumstances. The imagi- 
. nation, thus disposed to rest on the accessory rather than on the prin- 
V; cipal object, often applies to the latter the name or epithet originally 
appropriated to the former. Hence, choice, as well as the necessity 
alluded to above, has given currency to a great number of figurative ex- 
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o pressions, and men of lively ima^natlons are adding to them every day. 
^ Thus, instead of sayings " Under Augustus, Rome enjoyed greater power 
O and glory than at any other period," we take an analogous idea, sug' 
^ gested by Imagination fxam. the growth of a plant or tree, and say, 
\ " Rome Jhuriahed most under Augustus; " or, remembering that, when 
a heavenly body is directly overhead, and therefore apparently at the 
highest point of its orbit, astronomers say it is a< ife xenithy we substitute 
this accessory and say, ** Under Augustus, Rome was at the zenith of her 
power and glory," — and thus express the thought more tersely and point- 
edly than by the literal language above cited. 

§ 321. HiSTOBY. — Such was the origin of figurative lan- 
guage. First introduced by necessity, it was found to yield 
such pleasure to the imagination and communicate so much 
life to composition, that men used it in preference to plain 



Blons wbich arose in this way. Wbat faculty of the pind, also, bad much to do with 
the origin of figures ? Describe the way in which it operated to produce them. 
Bxpress, In plain language, the feet that under Augustus Rome attained her 
greatest power and glory. Express the same sentiment figuratively in two dif- 
ferent ways. Show, in each caee, whence the figure Is derived. 

i SSI. What two causes, then, led to the use of figurative language t When 
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language, even when they could express their meaning 
equally well by means of the latter. Both these causes op^ 
erated with special force in the early stages of society. The 
barrenness of language made it necessary to use words in a 
figurative sense ; while imagination, then more vivid than in 
subsequent ages, gave a decided preference to terms so em- 
ployed. As it was in the infancy of society, so we find it gen- 
erally to be with savage tribes. New objects strongly im- 
press their minds. They are governed by imagination and 
passion, rather than reason ; and this is shown in their lan- 
guage. The North American Indian tongues afford striking 
illustrations of this faxsL Bold, picturesque, and metaphorical, 
they abound in allusions to material objects, particularly such 
as are most striking in a wild and solitary life. An Indian 
chie^ in an ordinary harangue to his tribe, uses more meta- 
phors than a European would employ in an epic poem. 

Ab a language progresses in refinement, precision is more regarded, 
and there is a tendency to give eyerj object a distinct name of its own. 
Still, figmratiye words continue to occupy a considerable place; We 
find, on examination, that, while there are some which, by reason of fre- 
quent use, have come to be regarded as purely literal expressions, Bxich 
as a dear head, a hard hearty and the like ; there are many others which, 
in a greater or less degree, retain th^r figurative character and impart 
to style the peculiar eflTect described above. As examples, we may point 
to such phrases as the following: ^toenUr upon a subject," ^^tofcUont 
mU an argument,^* *' U> sHr up strife," *' to move the fedings," &c. In the 
use of such expressions, the correct writer will always carry out the fig- 
ure ; that is, will regard the allusion on which it is based, and introduce 
in the same connection nothing inconsistent therewith. One may, for 
instance, " be sheltered under the patronage of a great man " ; but it 
would be wrong to say, " sheltered under the mask of dissimulation,"— 
for a mask does not shelter, but conceals. 

/ §322. Adva2!TTAGes. — The advantages which accrue 
from the use of figures are as follows : — 

did these causes operate with special force ? Why f In what laognages do they 
also operate strongly? What tongues afford striking illnstratioDS of this iuSt} 
What is the character of these Indian tongues ? As a language progresses in re- 
finement, what tendency prevails f What follows, as regards figurative ezprei^ 
■Ions ? What do we find, in process of time, with respect to them f Id the utSb 
of figurative expressions,, what must the wrtte.r h^ careftU to do ? niustrate this. 
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L They enrich language by increasing its fiEudlities of 
expression. By their means, words and phrases are mtdti- 
plied, so that all kinds of ideas, the minutest differences, 
and the nicest shades of thought, can be distinctly and ac- 
curately expressed. 

1/ IL They dignify style. Words and phrases to which 
the ear is accustomed are often too colloquial and familiar 
to be employed in connection with elevated subjects. When 
treating of the latter, we should be greatly at a loss were it 
not for figures. Properly used, they have the same effect on 
language that is produced by the rich and splendid dress of a 
person of rank; that is, by imparting a general air of magnifi- 
cence, they exact admiration and respect. Assistance of this 
kind is often necessary in prose ; in poetry, it is indispensable. 

To say ihe tun nscB^ for Instance, is trite, and fails to awaken any 
pleasure in the mind ; but the same thought is pleasmg ui the highest 
degree, as figuratively expressed by Thomson: — 

" Bat yonder oomen the powerfbl king of day, 
B€|}oiclng In the Eaet/' 

So, what a contrast is presented by the plain proposition, ^* all men are 
•nbject alike to death," and the same sentiment as expressed by Horace : — 

"With equal pace, impartial Fate 
Knocks at the palace and the cottage gate/* 

y'iSL They bring before the mind two objects simulta- 
neously yet without confusion. We see one thing in an- 
other, and this is always a source of pleasure. Li nothing 
does the mind more gladly employ itself than in detecting 
and tracing resemblances. 

When, for example, for ifouth we substitute the morning of lifey the 
&ncy is entertained with two ideas at once, — the early period of exist- 
ence, and the opening of the day ; each of which has its own associa- 
tions, and awakens its peculiar train of images. The fancy is thus ex- 

f 8S9. What is the first advantage resulting from the use of figures? What, 
the second f When we are treating of elevated subjects, wbat words must not bo 
used f In such cases, to wbat must we have recourse ? To what is the effect of 
fi<niniti7e language compared f In what department of composition Is assistance 
of this kind indispensable f Show, by means of two examples, the difference in 
«ffcct between trite and flgnrative lai^;usge. What is the third advantage gained 
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cited in a two-fold degree ; and this double pleasure is enhanced not tt 
little by the evident resemblance between the objects compared. 

IV. Again, as already seen, figures frequently convey 
the meaning more clearly and forcibly than plain language. 
This is particularly true in the case of abstract conceptions, 
which, in a greater or less degree, they represent as sensible 
objects, surrounding them with such circumstances as enable 
the mind fully to comprehend them. A well-chosen figure, 
indeed, not unfrequeutly, with the force of an argument, 
carries conviction to the mind of the hearer; as in the fol- 
lowing illustration from Yoimg : ^' When we dip too deep 
in pleasure, we always stir a sediment that renders it im- 
pure and noxious." 

§ 323. RuLBS, — ^In the use of figures, rules are of ser- 
vice, as they are in every other department of composition. 
There is no force in the argument that they are unnecessary, 
because people who have never heard of a rule use figures 
properly every day. 

We constantly meet with persons who sing agreeably and correctly 
without knowing a note of the gamut ; is it, therefore, improper to reduce 
the notes to a scale, or unnecessary for a musician to study the principles 
of his art ? The ornaments of composition are certainly as capable of 
improTcment as the ear or the voice ; and the only means of insuring 
this improvement are careful study of the various rules founded on na- 
ture and experience, and constant practice with reference to the prin« 
ciples they establish. ? -^ 

§ 324. Use. — ^Though the advantages arising from the 
use of figurative language have been dwelt on at some 
length, it must not be supposed, either that its frequent use 
is absolutely essential to beauty of composition, or that fig- 
ures alone, without other merits, can constitute such beauty. 

by the u&e of figaree ? Explain and Ulustrate this point. Fourthly, how do fig- 
ares frequently convey a writer's meaning f In the case of what is this particu- 
larly true ? To what is a well-chosen figure often equivalent in force? Qive an 
Illustration from Toung. 

§ 828. What is said of rules for the use of flgores ? What alignment Is ufged 
against them f Expose the fallacy of this argument. 

i 8^. What must not be supposed with respect to figurative langoagef Whicb 
is more important,— the thought or its dress r 
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As the body is more important than the dress, so the thought 
is of more moment than the mode of expressing it^ No figure 
can render a cold or empty composition interesting ; while, 
on the other hand, if a sentence is sublime or pathetic, ii 
can support itself without borrowed assistance. 



LESSON XLVII. 

BXEBCISES ON FIGUSATITE LAN6FAGE. 

EXERCISE I. 
In the following passages, change the figurative to plain 
language :— 

Example. M^raiive,^^^e king of terrors. 

The vayes are asleep on the bosom of ocean. 
Plain,-— 'Desith, 

The ocean is cahn. 

1. The moming of life ;— the veil of night ; — a /cry temper ; — a deep 
thinker; — a liffM disposition; — a cold heart; — a warm friend; — an ai- 
tack of sickness ; — a dm audience ; — hiffk hopes ; — ^a hard lot. 2. Athens 
was now at the pinnacle of glory. 8. The sea stoallotos many a vessel 
4. Beside the warrior dpjt his bow. 6. Guilt is loedded to misery. 6. 
Homer^B genius soars kigner than Vila's. '7. Some great men are noted 
for the roughness of their behavior. 8. Time had left his footprints on 
her brow. 9. The breath of spring infuses new life into the vegetable 
world. 10. The sanguine man is sometimes rudely wakened from his 
dreams, 11. Even at ima^ary woes the heart will sometimes ache, 12. 
Abstinence is the only Uuisman against disease. 18. This lamentation 
touched his heart 14. We should not be cast down by light afflictions. 

15. ** Adversity's coW/hwte will soon be o'er ; 

It heralds brighter days :— the jouous Spring 

Is cradled on the Winter's icy breast. 

And yet cornea Jlushed in beauty." 
IC ** Vice is a monster of bo frightful mien. 

As to be hated needs but to be seen ; 

Yet seen too oft, fomiliar with her face. 

We llrst endure, thenpi^^, then embrace.'''* 

EXERCISE II. 
Li each of tho^ following passages, introduce figurative 
language without altering the sense. Punctuate the sen- 
tences so formed, and be careful to carry out the figure 
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properly. The student may form figures of his own, or maj 
employ those suggested by the words in parentheses. 

KTAMTTiK. JPiain. — ^The uncompassionate man has no sympatiliy for 
the unfortunate. 
Ftgurative, — ^Tbe harcUhearted man turns a deaf ear to the 
unfortunate. 

1. The mind should be kept uncontammat^d (toeedsy garden), 2. Let 
us be Tirtuous, and not yield to the temptations of pleasure (path. Utterly 
voice), 3. With the ancient Stoics it was a principle never to indulge 
.their appetites unduly {oversU^y 4. Suspicion is a source of great un- 
happiness (poison). 5. Froyiaence has wisely ordained that we shall 
not know the future (sealed), 6. Calumnious reports are often circulated 
about those whose lives afford the least reason for them (aim, arrows), 
T. He is dying (tide), 8. Fortune, though it may involve us in temporal 
difficulties, can not make us permanently unhappy, if we do no evil. 9. 
Time makes many changes. 10. The young man, on leaving colle^ge, 
should pause a moment for serious thought before engaging in active 
life (launehinff), 11. We should constantly have regard to tne requlrer 
ments of truth and justice. 12. We meet with few utterly stupid per- 
•sons ; with still fewer nqble geniuses : the generality of mankind are be* 
tween the two extremes. 13. Often, when apparently gay, the heart is 
sad. 14. Seldom do the old form very ardent friendships. 15. Our 
worst enemies are our own evil passions. 16. The rising sun shines on 
the tops of the mountains (ailds), 17. The lightning is seen first on OQe 
peak and then on another (Uaps), 18. He is in love. 



LESSON XLVIH. 

FIGITBES OP BHSTOHia 

§ 325. FiGUBBS of rhetoric are intentional deviations 
from the ordinary appKcation of wo^y They are constant- 
ly occurring in every department of composition, and are a 
source of life and beauty to style. Rhetoricians have de- 
voted much attention to defining, analyzing, and classifying 
them ; and, by making slight shades of difiPerence sufficient 
ground for the formation of new classes, have succeeded in 
enumerating more than two hundred and fifty. Such mi- 
nuteness is of no practical use ; and we shall limit oiir con- 

S 325. What are figures of rhetoric ? How many have been enumerated by 
rhetoricians ? How have they succeeded in making bo many ? How many are 
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sideration to the sixteen leading figures, which embrace 
many of the subdivisions above alluded to, and are all 
that it is necessary to understand or of advantage to 
employ. 

The sixteen principal figures are Sim i-le, Met'a-phor, 
Alle-go-ry, Me-ton'y-my, Sy-nec'do-che, Hy-perTbo-le, 
Vi'sion, A-pos'tro-phe, Per-son-i-fi-ca'tion, In-ter-ro-ga'- 
tion, Ex-cla-ma'tion, An-tith'e-sis, Cli'maz, IVo-ny, 
A-poph'a-sis, and On-o-mat-o-poe'ia. 

Sereral of these figures are called tropes (a term derived from the 
Greek, meaning tumsy, because the word is turned^ as it were, from ita 
Tdinaiy application* 

/§ 326. Simile is the comparison of one object to an- 
otner, and is generally denoted by likcy as, or ^.y as, 
** Sorrow, like a cloud on the sun, shades the "Boul of 
Clessamour " — " Thy smile is (zs the dawn of the vernal 
day '\ 

Comparisons are sometimes made without any formal term to denote 
them ; as, ** Too much indulgence does not strengthen the mind of the 
yoimg; plants raised with tenderness are seldom strong". Here a com- 
parison is made just as much as if the word as were introduced before 

\j planta. So Aleyn employs a simile in the following couplet, without 

*^ directly indicating it : — 

'^^ *' Oar dangers and delights are near allies ; 

J From the same stem the rose and prickle rise/* 

; Still more beautiful are those indirect Smiles in which a resemblanoe 

iJ is pictured by the use of the comparative degree. Thus Chaucer, in 

) describing the heroine of the " Knight's Tale ^, in the Canterbury series, 

* , likens her to a lily, and her freshness to the May : — 

. " That Emelie, that fairer was to seene 
Than is the lilie on hire stalke grene, 
And f resscher than the May with flonres newe— 
For with the ros^ coloor strof hire hewe, 
I not which was the fayrere of hem two/* 

here considered ? Name them. What are sereral of these figures called ? What 
does the word tropes mean ? 

•f 826. What is Shnile f By what words is it indicated ? How are comparisons 
sometimes made f Give an example of similes resulting fn»i the use of the com- 
parative degree. Into what two classes are Similes divided ? Define each, and 
giva examples. 




.^ 
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Modem poets also have employed this form of the figare, none morq 
effectively than Tennyson, in ** The Lotos-Eaters " : — 

" There is eweet mnfiic here that softer faUs 
Than petals from blown roses on the grass, 
Or night-dews on still waters between walls 
Of shadowy granite, in a gleaming pass ; 
Music that gentlier on the spirit lies 
Than tired eyelids upon tired eyes/' 

All comparisons may be divided, according to the purpose for which 
they are employed, into two classes, known as Explanatoiy Similes and 
Embellishing Similes. The former may be used without impropriety 
even in abstruse philosophical compositions, which, indeed, they often 
illustrate in the happiest manner. One of this class is successfully em- 
ployed by Harris, to explain the distinction between the powers of sense 
and those of imagination. ** As wax would not be adeqate to the pur- 
pose of signature, if it had not the power to retain as well as to receive 
the impression ; the same holds of the soul, with respect to sense and 
ima^ation. Sense is its receptive power; imagination its retentive. 
Had it sense without imagination, it would not be as wax, but as water, 
where, though all impressions be instantly made, yet as soon as they are 
made, they are instantly lost ". The Embellishing Simile, on the other 
hand, is introduced, not for the sake of explanation or instruction, but 
simply to beautify the style. Such, for instance, is the effect of the fol* 
lowing from Ossian: "Pleasant are the words of the song, said Cuchul- 
lin, and lovely are the tales of other times. They are like the calm dew 
of the morning on the hill of roes, when the sun is faint on its side, and 
the lake is settled and blue in the vale ". 

§ 327. Metaphor indicates the resemblance of two ob- 
jects by applying the name, attribute, or act of one di- 
rectly to the other); it is the transferring of a name from 
that to which it properly belongs to another object which 
strikes the mind as having the same peculiarities ; as in 
the following, by Longfellow : — 

*( Life is a river gliding free'' 
To that unfatbomed, boundless sea, 
The silent grave." 

§ 327. What does metaphor indicate ? What is said of the forms imder which 
it appears ? How is it sometimes used in connection with a single object ? What 
term may be properly applied to words used figuratively ? What does Max Mllller 
say of this figure ? niastrate the difference between radical and poetical metfto 
phors. Why are simile and metaphor sometimes blended ? 
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"Deep-rooted prejudice", "shattered hopes'*, "rigid 
rules ", " cutting remarks ", " a ray of hope ", — are familiar 
examples of this figure. 

Metaphor is the oommonest of all the figures. It assumes a variety 
of forms, under some of which it is constantly appearing in composition. 
Sometimes there is no formal comparison ; but, as was instanced in the 
last lesson, an act is assigned to an object, which, literally, it is incapable 
of performing, to represent in a lively manner some act which it can per- 
form ; as, *' Wild fancies gamboRed unbridled through his brain ". We 
may properly apply the term metaphorieal to words used in this figurative 
sense, like many of those in the last Exercise. 

Said Max Miiller, in an essay on this subject, ** Metaphor is one of 
\ the most powerful engines in the construction of human speech, and 
without it we can hardly imagine how any language could have progressed 
beyond the simplest rudiments ". With a comparatively small number 
^] of material roots, through the aid of this figure of speech, men have 
found a way to express every sentiment of the mind. Thus, from roots 
'^H meaning "to shine", names were formed for sun, moon, eyes, gold^ 
and aUver, which shine literally ; and for play, joy, happiness, and love, 
^ which slune figuratively. To a single root meaning " to crumble " may 
be traced words denoting sichness and death, night, old age, aiUumn, 
These are radical metaphors, two or more distinct mental conceptions 
receiving names from the same root Such had their origin in necessity, 
V \ and are to be distinguished from poetical metaphors, where the attribute 
^V is transferred poetically solely from a desire to please, as, " Rosy-fingered 
\^. mom**, daisy (eye of day), &c., which occur side by side with them in the 
oldest literar^ works. As examples of radical metaphor may be men- 
tioned: contrition (ground to pieces), detect (to unroof), discuss (to 
9hake apaH), acuteness (needle-sharpness), flatter (to stroke toUk the flat of 
the hand), ruminate (to chew over again), dilapidate (to scatter like stones), 
bombast (cotton ; now, inflated language). 

As has been already noticed (page 19), metaphor entered largely into 
the principal ideographic systems. The Egyptian hieroglyphics furnish 
many interesting examples of this figure ; as, the representation of truth 
by an ostrich-feather, remarkable for its perfect symmetry ; of bravery, 
by a lion's head ; of wisdom, by an ant ; of ingratitude, by a viper ; of 
the adjective numerous, by a frog. 

Of the two figures, simile and metaphor, the latter is 
preferred, not only as being more picturesque, but because 
the resemblance, instead of being indicated directly, is 
implied in the language used. The mind of the reader 
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is gratified by detecting the likeness for itself. When, 
however, there is danger of obscurity from the use of the 
metaphor alone, poets sometimes make clear the appli- 
cation of their imagery by introducing an explanatory 
simile ; as in the following : — 

*jgod*fl plans, like lilies pure and white, unfoldj 
We must not tear the close-shut leaves apoft; 
Time will reveal the calyxes of gold." 

So Scott^n the following lines from "Rokeby", de- 
Bcriptive of a morbid fancy, efPectively blends these two 
figures : — 

" 'Tis fancy wakes some idle thought, 
To gild the ruin she has wrought ; 
For, like the bat ol Indian brakes, 
Her pinions fan the wound she makes, 
And soothmg thus the dreamer's pain, 
She drinks his life-blood from the vein." 

After introducing an explanatory simile in the third 
line, the poet goes on to apply to his subject language 
which literally describes the vampire, and which, without 
the simile, would be obscure. J *' '^ " 

§ ^2S.[AUegory is the narration of fictitious events, 
whereby it is sought to convey or illustrate important 
truths.\ Thus, in Psalm Ixxx., the Jewish nation is repre- 
sented under the symbol of a vine : "Thou hast brought 
a vine out of Egypt : thou hast cast out the heathen, and 
planted it. Thou preparedst room before it, and didst 
cause it to take deep root, and it filled the land. The 
hills were covered with the shadow of it, and the boughs 
thereof were like the goodly cedars ". 

It will be seen that an Allegory is a combinatioa of kindred meta- 
phors so connected in sense as to form a kind of story. The parables of 
Scripture, as well as fables that point a moral, are varieties of this figure. 
Sometimes an Allegory is so extended as to fill a volume ; as in the case 
of Bunyan's "Pilgrim's Progress ". 

% 328. What Is Allegory ? Of what is it a combination f What are mentioned 
aa varieties of this flgore f How far is an Allegory sometimes extended ? 
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§ 329. Metonymy is the exchange of names between 
things Jslsi^. It is founded^ not on resemblance, but 
on the relation of — 1. Cause and ejffect ; as, " They have 
Moses and the prophets ^\ i, e., their writings ; " Gray 
hairs should be respected ", i. e., old age ; " A thing of 
beauty is a joy forever", i e., catise of joy. 2. Pro- 
genitor and posterity ; as, ** Hear, O Israel ", L e., de- 
scendants of Israel^'*. 3. Subject and attribute ; as, 
*^BeaiUy and talent, rank smd virtitey were rolled to- 
gether to the fatal doors ", i. e., the beautiful and the 
talented, the titled and the virtuous. 4. Place and inhab- 
itant ; as, ^' What land is so barbarous as to allow this 
injustice?" i. e., wh2Lt people; ^^ France wo«ld not con- 
Bent ", i. e., the H'ench. 5, Container and thing con- 
tained; as, "Our ships opened fire", L e., our sailors; 
" The war-whoop shall wake the sleep of the cradle ", 
i. €., the child in the cradle. 6. Sign and thing signified ; 
as, "The sceptre shall not depart from Judah", i. e., 
kingly power; "There is no leaping from Delilah's lap 
to AbrahaTfUs bosom^\ L e., from a life of debauchery to 
eternal happiness. 7. Material and thing made from it ; 
as, "Swiftly flies the threaded sted'^^y \. e., the needle. 

Metonymy is a commonplace as well as a poetical figure, and is as old 
as metaphor, examples of it occorring in the Egyptian picture-writing. 
Among the metonymies in every-day use are many like the following : 
"The kettle is boiling ", i. e., the water in the kettle ; " The lamp is burn- 
ing^' ; " Who steals my purse steals trash " ; " He sets a good table " ; 
" The house was called to order '* ; ** Red tape ", t e., the routine of 
offictf ; " To assume the purple, or the ermine " ; " Gold is all-powerful " ; 
•* A copy of Milton"; "To catch cold" (cold is the cause of what is 
eau^t, Tiz., bronchitis) ; " A yard of alpaca" (alpaea being the name of 
the animal that yields the wool) ; " A copper", " A nickel ", " A guinea " 
(originally coined from Guinea gold), "Rubbers", "Gums^', "Kids" 
(gloves), "Glasses", "Shammy", "Marbles"; "Sherry", "Port", 
"Oblogne" (water), "Damask", "Currant" (from Corinth), "Demi- 

1 829. What is Metonymy ? On what is this fignre not fonnded ? Mention thft 
Tarions relations sabsiiting between objects whoee names are exchanged, and 
UlofCnte each. Give some common examples of this flgnie. 
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John" (from Dam(yahn\ "Muslin", "Magnet" — and hundreds of 
others based on the relation of place and product. Even the expression, 
" raise the window ", contains a metonymy, the window being an opening 
for light and air, which is closed by the sash. 

Striking metonymies are often expressed in adjectives joined to 
nouns ; as, " Nodding night " (night that causes one to nod), " Ooward 
swords" (swords of those who are cowardly), "Weary way", "Idle 
bed", "Vocal grove" (birds in the grove), "Melancholy darkness". 
These are to be carefully distinguished from metaphors (see page 237), 
and from perspnifications (see page 241) similar in appearance. 

§ SdO.(Si/n€cdoc?ie is using the name of apart for that 
of the whole, the name of a whole for that of a part, or a 
definite number for an indefinite : as, " The sea is covered 
with «a^^'' i. e., shimj "Our Iiero was gray, but not 
from age ", i. e., his hair was gray ; " Ten thousand were 
on his right hand '^, i. e., a great number ; *' All hands 
aboard" ; "Give us thi^ day our daily hread^\ 

§ 331. Hyperbole is the exaggeration of attributes, or 
the assigning to a subject of a wonderful and impossible 
act as the result of ardent emotion ; as, "They [Saul and 
Jonathan] were swifter than eagles, they were stronger 
than lions ". — " And trembling Tiber dived beneath his 
hed'\ 

Hyperbolical expressions are of frequent occurrence in common con- 
versation ; we often say, a» cold (xs ice, as hot asfire^ as white as tnoWy &c., 
in all which phrases the quality is exaggerated beyond the bounds of 
truth. Their frequency is to be attributed to the imagination, which al- 
ways takes pleasure in magnifying the objects before it. Languages are, 
therefore, more or less hyperbolical, according to the liveliness of this 
faculty in those who speak them. Hence the Orientals indulge in Hy- 
perbole more freely than Europeans, and the young use it to a much 
greater extent than those of maturer years. / " ' " ^ 

^ § 332. Vision, also called Imagery, is the representa- 
tion of past events, or imaginary objects and scenes, as 

§ 330. What is Synecdoche ? niustrate your answer. 

$ 331. What is Hyperbole ? Where does this figure frequently occnr ? Give 
some conunon poUoqoial hyperbolical expressions. To what is their frequency 
attribatable ? According to what is a tangnage found to be more or less hyper- 
bolical ? By whom is Hyperbole most frequently used ? 
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actually present to the senses ; as, ^' Csesar leaves Gaul, 
crosses the Rubicon, and enters Italy", L e., leJtGsLuly 
crossed the Rubicon, &c. — " They ra%, they bleedy for 
their kiqgdom and crown ". It will be seen from the ex- 
amples that this figure often consists in substituting the 
present tense for the past. 

§ 333. Apostrophe is a turning from the regular course 
of the subject, into an invocation or address ; as, ^' Death 
is swallowed up in victory. O death, where is thy sting? 
O grave, where is thy victory ? " 

§ 334. JPersonificationy or Pros-o-po-poeHa^ is the at- 
tributing of sex, life, or action to an inanimate object ; 
or the ascribing of intelligence and personality to an in- 
ferior creature ; as, "The Sea saw it andjfee?". — "The 
Worm, aware of his intent, harangued him thus". — 
^^ Cruel waves", ^^ Thirsty ground", ^^ Mad tempest", 
"-4w^rysea". 

§ 335. Inttrrogation is the asking of questions, not 
for the purpose of expressing doubt or obtaining infor- 
mation, but in order to assert strongly the reverse of 
what is asked ; as, " Doth God pervert judgment ? or 
doth the Almighty pervert justice ? " This figure imparts 
animation to style. It is constantly employed in the Book 
of Job. 

§ 336. JSxclamcaion is the expression of some strong 
emotion of the mind ; as, " Oh ! the depth of the riches 
both of the wisdom and the knowledge of God ! " This 
figure employs exclamatory sentences and vocative clauses. 

§ 337. Antithesis is the placing of opposites in juxta- 
position, for the purpose of heightening their effect by con- 

i 832. What is Vision sometimes called ? Define this fignie. What tense does . 
it often require? 

S 883. Wliat is Apostrophe ! 
S 834. What is Personification f 

{ 88S. What is Interrogation f Where does It constantly occnr f 
f 836, What is Exclamation ? What does this figure employ f 
1 887. What is Antithesis } Where is it used with great effect f 
11 
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trast ; as, ^^ ^ good man obtameth favor of the Lord ; but a 
man of wicked devices will He condemn." — "Though grave^ 
yet trifling ; zealous^ yet untrue.'^'* This figure is used with 
great effect in the Book of Proverbs, x.-xv. It is one of the 
most effective ornaments that can be employed in composi- 
tion. " To extirpate antithesis fix)m literature altogether,** 
says the author of Laocm, "would be to destroy at one 
stroke about eight-tenths of all the wit, ancient and modem, 
now existing in the world." 

§ 338. Climax is the arrangement of a succession of 
words, clauses, members, or sentences, in such a way that 
the weakest may stand first, and that each in turn, to the 
end of the sentence, may rise in importance, and make a 
deeper impression on the mind than that which preceded it ; 
as, " Who shall separate us firom the love of Christ ? Shall 
tribulation^ or distress^ ov persecution^ or famine, or naked- 
ness, or peril, or sword? " 

This term is derived from the Greek word hlimax^ " a ladder". Tlie 
definition giren above has reference to the Climax of sense. We have 
also a Climax of soimd, which consists in am^nging a series of words or 
clauses according to their length, that is, so that the shortest may come 
first ; as, " He was a great, noble, disinterested man ; " not, " He was a 
disinterested, noble, great man." A fine effect is produced by combin- 
faig the Climax of sense with that of sound. Cicero understood this 
fact, and, in his orations, constantly availed himself of it, with the 
greatest success. 

The faulty arrangement of words and clauses in the opposite order to 
that prescribed by this figure, that is, so that they successively decrease 
in importance, is known as Anti-climax. It is well illustrated in the fol- 
lowing couplet : — 

" And thou, Dalhoneie, thou great god of war, 
Lieutenant-colonel to the earl of Mar I " 

The term Climax is also applied by some to sentences in which, for 
the sake of emphasis, an expression occurring in one member is r^eated 

S 388. What is Climax y From what is this term dertved ? What is meant by 
a Climax of sound ? How is a flue effect produced ? Who has availed himself of 
this &ct ? What !» Antl-climaz f Cite a couplet In point. To what sentences 
is the term Olimax also applied? Bepeat the illustration <|uote4 fh>m Pope. 
What other name is given to this variety of Cllmaz ? 
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in another ; as, " When we have practised good actions a while, they be- 
come easy ; and, when they are easy, we begin to take pleasure in them ; 
and, when they please us, we do them frequently ; and, by frequency of 
acts, they grow into a habit/' So, Pope, to heighten compassion for the 
fate of an unfortunate lady, repeats the idea that she lacked friendly 
sympathy in her distress :— 

" By foreign hands thy dying eyes were closed, 
By foreign hands thy decent limbs compoBed ; 
By foreign bands thy humble grave adorned, 
By strangers honored and by strangers mourned." 

Some make this an independent figure, and style it Repetilion. 

§ 339. Irony is a figure by which is expressed directly 
the opposite of what it is intended shall be understood ; as 
when Elijah said to the priests of Baal, who were trjring to 
induce their fialse god to manifest himself miraculously, 
" Cry aloud, for he is a god," &a This figure has been al- 
ready considered under the head of Ridicule. 

§ 340. ApophasiSy JParalipsiSy or Omission^ is the pre- 
tended suppression of what one is all the time actually men- 
tioning ; as, " I say nothing of the notorious profligacy of his 
character ; nothing of the reckless extravagance with which 
he has wasted an ample fortune ; nothing of the disgusting 
intemperance which has sometimes caused him to reel in 
our streets; — but I aver that he has exhibited neither 
probity nor abihty in the important office which he holds." 

§ 341. Onomatopoeia is the use of a word or phrase ' 
formed to imitate the sound of the thing signified ; as when 
we say, rat tat taty to denote a knocking at the door ; bote 
toawj to express the barking of a dog ; or, ^fi», buez^ to in- 
dicate the noise made by bees. A-— 



f 889. What is Irony? 

{ 840. What other names has Apophasis f Define this flgare. 

I Ml. What is Onomatopoeia f Exemplify it 
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LESSON XLIX., 

BXEBCISE ON FIGUBES. 

Point out the figures that occur in the following pa»- 

iSages, and state to which of the four classes they belong. 

There may be more than one in the same sentence. 

1. They that are of a froward heart are abommation to the Lord ; 
but Buch as are upright in their way are His delight 2. As a jewel of 
gold in a swine^s snout, so is a fair woman which is without discretion. 
8. For I am persuaded, that neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor prin- 
cipalities, nor powers, nor things present, nor things to come, nor height, 
nor depth, nor any other creature, shall be able to separate us from the 
love of God, which is in Christ Jesus our Lord. 4. The depth saith, It 
is not in me : and the sea saith. It is not with me. 5. Weep on the 
rocks of roaring winds, maid of Inistore I Bend' thy fair head over 
the waves, thou loyelier than the ghost of the hills, when it moves on 
the sunbeam, at noon, over the silence of Morren. He is fallen : thy 
youth is low I 6. He smote the city. 7. There are a million truths that 
men are not concerned to know. 8. On this side, modesty is engaged ; 
on that, impudence : on this, chastity ; on that, lewdness : on tMs, in- 
tegrity ; on that, fraud : on this, piety ; on that, profaneness : on this, 
constancy ; on lliat, fickleness : on this, honor ; on that, baseness : on 
this, moderation ; on that, unbridled passion. .'V<^. For all the land which 
thou seest, to thee will I ^ve it, and to thy seed forever. And I will 
make thy seed as the dust of the earth ; so that, if a man can number the 
dust of the earth, then shall thy seed also be numbered. 10. Ignorance 
is a blank sheet, on which we may write ; but error < is a scribbled one, 
from which we must first erase. <.' 11. Horatius was once a very pronusing 
young gentleman ; but in process of time he became so addicted to gam- 
ing, not to mention his drunkenness and debauchery, that he soon ex- 
. hausted his estate, and ruined his constitution. /l2. Hast thou eyes of 
flesh ? or seest thou as man seeth ? f Are thy days as the days of man ? 
Are thy years as man's days ? 13. Streaming grief his faded cheek be- 
dewed.'J7fl4. My heart is turned to stone : I strike it, and^it hurts my 
hand. .15. Friendship is no plant of hasty growth. 16l)l|^ool age ad- 
vances, \enerably wise. 17^0h! that ye would altogether hold 'your 
peace; and it should be your wisdom.. 18|^hoso loveth instruction 
loveth knowledge ; but he that hateth reproof is brutish. l^Jpis arm 
soon cleared the field. 20. E^<4owh have fair feathers. 21. With 
what charms soe'er she will. 22r I seem to myself to behold this city, 
the light of the world and the cttadel of all nations, suddenly involved 
in one general conflagration. 23/'A horse ! a horse ! my kingdom for a 
horse ! 24/^outh is a garland or roses ; age is a crown of thorns. 25. 
Red Battle stamped his foot, and nations felt the shodc. . 26. VU be 
there in less than no time. 271 'The lark that tirra-lirra chants. 2$. 
Adversity brings to light the good that is in a man ; a gem is lustreleai 
till it is rubbed and polished. 29. Go on ; time is worth nothing. ^0. 
Cold death ; — ^virgin snow ; — sleeping leaves ; — ^trunk-lines ; — ^pig-iron ;— 
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bleating mountains ; — ^bold diflcoveiy ; — busy fingers ; — ^raren tresses : — 
discontented path ; — ^painted skies ; — ^thrifty years>^31. Oh ! for a beaker 
fuU of the warm South Mf32. In war the bullet, in peace the ballot rules. 
SdC^t is an outrage to bind a Roman citizen ; to scourge him is an atro- 
cious crime ; to put him to' d^h is almost a parricide ; but to crucify 
him — ^what shall I call it ? 84rt)pen to me, my sister, my love, my un^ 
defiled ; for mT^head is filled with dew, and my locks with the drops of 
the night. SS^The death-dumb autunm, dripping gloom. 86. Pll queen 
it no inch fur&er. 37. Soon ripe, soon Votten. Stitrxn this world a man 
must either be auTil or hammer. 89JUkt his touch, crowns crumbled, 
beggars reigned, systems yanished. 40. Before his honesty of purpose^ 
calumny was dumb. t 

41. The aonl of man is like the rolling world ; 
One half in day, the other dipt in nk;ht. 



42/ There is lyf withoate ony deth, -, . 
T And there is youthe without ony eld& 

4&/What has the gray-haired prisoner donef 
^ Has moider stained his hands with gore f 
Not so ; his crime^s a fouler one- 
God made the old man poor. 

44. The spider's most attenaated web 
Is conl, is cable to man's tender tie 
Of earthly bliss ; it breaks at every breeze. 

iSi. Night's candles are burnt oat, and locnnd day 
Standi tiptoe on the misty mountain-tops. 

46. And where is she whose diamond eyes 
Golconda's purest gems outshone ? 

47. Some lead a life nnblamable and just, 
Their own dear virtue their unshaken trust. 

48. The combat thickens. On, ye brave, 
Who rush to glory or the grave 1 

49. Oh ! unexpected stroke, worse than of death I 
Must I thus leave thee, Paradise ! thus leave 
Thee, native soil, these happy walks, and shades^ 
Fit haunt of gods 1 



60. Sit Jessica. Look how the floor of Heaven 
Is thick inlaid with patines of bright gold. 

61. Pride still is aiming at the blest abodes. 
Men would be anprels, angels would be gods ; 
Aspiring to be gods, if angds fell, 
Asi)iring to be angels, men rebel. 

68. It was the nightingale and not the lark 
That pierced the fearful hollow of thine ear. 

68. Thence up he flew, and on the tree of life. 
Sat like a cormorant. 

64. With what cracked pitchers go wo to deep wells 
In this world I 

66. No rock so hard but that a little wave 
May beat admission in a thousand years. 
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56. O lK>okB, ye monnmente of mtnd« concrete wisdom of the wisest ; 
Sweet Bomces of daily Hie ; proofs and results of immortality ; 
Trees yielding all fmits, whose leaves are for the healing of the natione ; 
Groves of knowledge, where all may eat, nor fear a flanuDg sword, 

67. Earth felt the wound ; and Nature from her seat 
Sighing, through all her works, gave signs of woe 
That all was lost. 

66. How slow yon tiny yessel ploughs the main I 
Amid the heavy billows now she seems 
A toiling atom ; tUen from wave to wave 
Leaps madly, by the tempest lashed : or reels, 
Half wrecked, through gulfs profound. 

69* He miserable I which way shall I fly 
Infinite wrath, and inflmte despair f 
Which way I fly is hell, myseU am hell,— 
And in the lowest depth, a lower deep. 
Still threatening to devour me, opens wide, 
To which the hell I suffer seems a heaven. 

ec. . The earth 

Q&ve signs of gratulations, and each hill. 
Joyous the birds * fresh gales and gentle airs 
Wuispered it to the woods, and ftom their wings 
Flung rose, flung odor from the spicy shrub, 
Disporting. 



61. Dash along I 
Slash along I 
Crash along ! 
Flash along I 



On ! on t with a Jump, 

And a bump. 

And a roll, 

Hies the fire-fiend to his destined goalt 



LESSON L. 

RULES FOR THE USE OF RHETORICAL FIGURES. 

§ 342. For a practical view of the figures defined in 
Lesson L., and to learn under what circumstances they are 
most effectively introduced, the young writer is recom- 
mended to a careful and critical perusal of standard authors. 
A few remarks, however, on figures in general, and some 
brief rules respecting the use of the most important ones, 
will be foimd of service. 

§ 343. In the first place, an observation already made 
must be remembered, that composition is by no means de- 
pendent on figures for all, or even the greater part, of its 
beauties and merits. Examples of the most sublime and 

S 842. Where Is the student referred for a practical view of figures ? 

1 843. What observation is first made respecting the effect of figures on com* 
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pathetic writing abound, and many have been cited above, 
in which, powerful as is their effect, no assistance is derived 
from this source. Figures, therefore, though valuable as 
auxiliaries, should not be the chief object had in view. If a 
composition is destitute of striking thoughts, or even if the 
style is objectionable, all the figures that can be employed 
will fail to render it agreeable. They may dazzle a vulgar 
eye, but can never please a judicious one. 

In the second place, to be beautiful, figures must rise nat- 
urally from the subject. Dictated by imagination or passion, 
they must come from a mind warmed by the object it would 
<iescribe. They must flow in the same train as the current of 
thought. If deliberately sought out, and fastened on where 
they seem to fit, with the express design of embellishing, 
their effect will be directly the opposite of what is intended. 

Again, even when imagination prompts and the subject 
naturally gives rise to figures, they should not be used to 
excess. The reader may be surfeited with them; and, 
when they recur too often, they are apt to be regarded as 
evidence of a superficial mind that delights in show rather 
than in solid merit. 

Lastly, without a genius for figurative language, no one 
should attempt it. Imagination is derived from nature ; we 
may cultivate it, but must not force it. "We may prune its 
redundancies, correct its errors, and enlarge its sphere ; but 
the faculty itself we can not create. We should therefore 
avoid attempts which can result only in making our weak- 
ness apparent. - 

With these general principles in view, we proceed to 
certain rules and cautions relating to simile, metaphor, and 
hyperbole, the commonest ornaments of style. 

§ 344. Simile. 

position f What is essential to the beanty of figures? When they are deliber- 
ately songht for, what Is their effect ? What is said of asing them to excess, 
even when they arise naturally from the subject f What writers sbonld avoid 
attempts at flguiatire language t 
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I. Objects most not be compared to things of the same kind, that 
closely resemble themJ Much of the pleasure we receive from this figure 
arises from its discovering to us similitudes vhere at first glance we 
would not expect them. When Hilton compares Satan's appearance, 
after his fall, to that of the sun suffering an eclipse and terrifying the 
nations with portentous darkness, we are struck with the point and dig- 
nity of the simile. But when he likens Eve's bower in Paradise to the 
arbor of Pomona, or Eve herself to a wood-nymph, we receive but little 
entertainment, as one bower and one beautiful woman must obviously, 
in many respects, resemble another. 

n. sun less should similes be founded on faint resemblane^ In 
this case they neither explain nor embellish, and instead of entertaining 
the mmd distract and perplex it Shakspeare, bold in his use of figures, 
rather than delicate or correct, frequently ^oUtes this rule. The fol- 
lowing is a case in point : — 

" Give me the crown.— Here, cousin, seize the crown: 
Here on this elde, my hand ; on that side, thine. 
Now ie this golden crown like a deep well. 
That owes two backets, filling one another; 
The emptier ever dancinfir in the air, 
The other down, unseen and ftiU of water: 
That backet down, and fall of tears, am I, 
Drinking my griefs, whilst yoa mount up on high.** 

IIL Trite similes are by all means to be avoided^ Among these may 
be classed the comparison of a hero to a lion, that of a person in sorrow 
to a flower drooping its head, of a violent passion to a tempest, of a 
ruddy cheek to a rose, of a fair brow to alabaster, — ^which have been 
handed down from one generation to another, and are still in great fiivor 
with second-rate writers. As originally used by those who took them 
direct from nature, they were beautiful ; but frequent use has divested 
them of all their charm. Indeed this is one criterion by which the true 
genius may be distinguished from the empty imitator. To the former, 
the treasures of nature are open ; he discerns new shapes and forms, and 
points of resemblance before unobserved : the latter must humbly follow 
in the train of those more gifted than himself. Unable to originate any 
new comparison, he can only reexpress the inventions of others. 



1 344. To what must objects not bex;orapared ? Froin what does moch of the 
pleasure we receive from the use of simile arise? Illastrate this by a reference 
to two of Milton's similes. What is said of similes founded on faint resemblances ? 
Who frequently violates this role f To what does he make one of his characters 
comimre a crown f What Is the effect of this figure ? What is the third class 
of similes that must be avoided ? Instance some of these. Show the differ- 
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lY. Nothing is ^ined by comparing objects to things respecting 
which little is know^as in the following from Cowlej : — 

*' It giTea a plteoDB groan, and 8o it broke ; 
In vain it somethiog wonld have spoke ; 
The love within too strong for 'twas, 
lAke poison put into a Venice-glass.^* 

Comparisons, therefore, founded on local allusions or traditions, on 
the career of obscure mythological personages, on matters strictly be- 
longing to science or philosophy, or on any thing with which persons of 
a certain trade or profession only are conversant, must be avoided. To 
be effective, the object to which comparison is made must be familiar to 
the reader, — one of which, if not personally known to him, he has at 
least a well-defined conception. 

y. Similes must not be drawn from resemblances to low or trivial 
objectsj Figures so derived degrade style, instead of adorning it. Bear 
witness the following : — 

" As wasps, provoked by children in their play. 
Pour Arom their mansions by the broad highway, 
In swarms ttifi goiltless traveller enga^. 
Whet all their stings, and call forth all their nge: 
AH rise in arms, and, with a general cry. 
Assert their waxen domes, and buzzing progeny: 
Thus ftom the tents the fervent legion swarms. 
So loud their cUunon, and so keen their arms.'*— Popb^s Hoxeb. 

We certiU£ly have no higher idea of the prowess of an army from its 
being said to resemble a swarm of wasps. In like manner, objects should 
be conq>ared to things that possess the quality in which the resemblance 
lies in a greater degree than themselves. Thus, in the sentence, '* The moon 
is like a jewel in the sky,*' the simile is bad, because the moon sheds more 
light than a jewel, and should not therefore be compared to the latter. 

VL So, to compare low or trivial objects to things far exceeding 
them in greatness is no beautyJ but constitutes one of tlfe varieties of 
burlesque. This is exemplified in a passage from the Odyssey, in which 
the click of a lock is compared to the roaring of a bull : — 

" Loud as a bull makes hill and valley ring. 
So roared the lock when it released the spring.** 

' ence in this respect between the true genius and the imitator. In the fourth 
place, to what must objects not be compared? How does Cowley violate this 
rolef What comparisons are thus excluded ? Fifthly, from what resem- 
blances mnat similes not be drawn r What is the effect of figores thus derived ? 
In the iHnatratfon cited ftom Homer, to what is the Oredan host likened ? What 
is the fimlt In comparing the moon to a Jewel f Describe and illustrate the sixth 
class of Cnilij similes. What emotions do not admit of comparisons f Show how 
Shakapeare violates tbia principle. 
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Vn. Similes are out of place, when anger, terror, remorse, or despidr, 
is the prevalent passionA Men under the influence of such emotions are 
not likely to indulge in comparisons. Shakspeare, in Henry YL, grossly 
Tiolates this principle, when he makes the dying Warwick say, 

" My mangled body showB, '^ 
My blood, my want of strength, my eick heart shows. 
That I mast yield my body to the earth. 
And, by my £Edl, the conqnest to my foe. 
ThQB yields the cedar to the axe's edge. 
Whose arms gaye shelter to the princely eagle ; 
Under whose shade the ramping lion slept ; 
Whose top-branch overpowered Jove's spreading tree. 
And kept low shrubs from winter's powerful wind.'* 

§ 345. Metaphob. 

L Metaphors being in most cases similes with the term denoting the 
comparison omitted, the rules laid down in the last section for the latter 
figure are equally applicable to the former. In other words, we must 
avoid unmeaning, far-fetched, trite, obscure, degrading, bombastic, and 
unseasonable, metaphors. These diflerent faults having been illustrated 
imder the simile, it is not thought necessary to give further examples. 

II. Care must be taken that the metaphor be appropriate. Thus, the 
clergyman who prayed that God would be " a rock to them that are afar 
off upon the sea", used a Tery inappropriate figure; because, as roch in 
the sea are a source of great danger to mariners, he was in reality ask- 
ing for the destruction of those for whose safety he intended to pray. 

III. The commonest error in the use of metaphors is the blading of 
figurative with plain language in the same sentence ; that is, the con- 
struction of a period in such a way that a part must be interpreted meta- 
phorically and the remainder literally. Thus Pope,''in his translation of 
Homer's Odyssey (the error is not found in the original), makes Penel- 
ope say with reference to her son, 

♦' Now from my fond embrace by tempests torn. 
Oar other column of the state is borne, 
Nor took a kind adieu, nor sought consent." 

In the second line she calls her son a ** column of the state ", and in 
the third speaks of his taking a kind adieu and seeking consent. Now, as 

% 845. What is the difference between similes and metaphors t What is said ' 
of the roles relating to the former ? Accordingly, what kind of metaphors musk 
be avoided? In the second place, what quality is essential to the correct met- 
aphor? Give an example of the inappropriate use of this figure. What is the 
commonest error in the use of metaphore ? Illustrate this ttom Pope's transla- 
tion of tne Odyssey, and show the error. Give another couplet firom Bi^e, con* 
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eolumm can not very well take kind adieus or seek consent^ there is an in- 
consistency, and the metaphor is faulty. The poet should either have 
avoided likening Telemachus to a column, or else should not have at- 
tributed to him an act which it is impossible for a column to perform. 
So Pope elsewhere says, addressing the king, 

"To thee the world its present homage pays, 
The harvest early, but matoie the praise." 

Here, had it not been for the rhyme, he would evidently have said, ^* Tbs 
harvest early, but mature the crop,^^ He would thus have carried out 
the figure. 

rV. Mixed metaphors, — ^that is, the use of two different figures in the 
same period, with reference to the same object,-^onfound the imagina- 
tion, and are to be strictly guarded against. Thus Addifion, in his ** Let- 
ter from Italy", says, 

** I bridle in my straggling muse with paiiL, 
That longs to laonch into a bolder strain." 

He first makes his muse a horse which may be bridled, then a ship which 
may be launched. How can it be both, at one and the same moment ? 
How can being bridled prevent it from launching ? With equal impro- 
priety Shakspeare uses the expression, " To take arrM against a «ea of 
troubles," comparing the troubles in question, in the same breath, to an 
enemy and to a sea. 

V. Lastly, metaphors should not be carried too far ; if all the minor 
points of resemblance are sought out and dwelt upon, the reader will in- 
evitably become wearied. 

§ 346. Hyperbole. 

I. Violent hyperboles are out of place in mere descriptions. A per- 
son in great aJBBiction may indulge in wild exaggeration, but for a writer 
merely describing such a person to use language like the following is pure 
bombast :— 

" I found her on the floor, 
Id all the storm of grief, yet beautiftil; 
Pouring forth tears at such a lavish rate, 
V That, were the world on fire, they might have drowned 
The wrath of Heaven, and quenched the mighty rain."-~L]BK. 

II. Hyperboles may be so extravagant as to render the writer and 
his subject ridiculous. Lucan furnishes a case in point The later 

taining a violation of this principle. What are mixed metaphors ? What is their 
eftlBctf Show how Addison and Shakspeare violate this rule. What is said 
•boot carrying metaphors foo fiir ? 

{ 846. In what are violent hyperboles out of r lace ? Oive an example of bom* 
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Roman poets, as a compliment to their emperors, were in the habit of 
asking them in their addresses what part of the heavens they would 
choose for their habitation after they had become gods. Lncan, how- 
ever, resolving to outdo all his predecessors in an address to Nero, 
gravely beseeches him not to choose his place near either of the poles, 
lest his weight overturn the universe. 



LESSON LI. 

EXERCISE ON FIGVBES. 

Point out the figures of orttographv, etymology, syntax, 
and rhetoric, that occur in the following extracts. In each 
passage, there is a faulty figure, which violates one or more 
of the rules laid down in the last lesson. Show wherein 
the error lies, and suggest, in each case, a figure by which 
the difficulty in question may be avoided. 

FAULTY 8IMII.B8. 

1. " The holy Book, like the eighth sphere, doth shine." — Cowlet. 

2. " The sun, in figures such as these, 
Joys with the moon to play : 

To the sweet strains they advance. 
Which do result from their own spheres. 

As this nymph's dance 
Moves with the numbers which she hears.'* — Walleb. 

8. In Shakspeare's Richard 11., a gardener gives these directions to 
his servants : — 

" Go, bind thou up yon dangling apricots, 
Which, like unruly children, make their sire 
Stoop with oppression of their prodigal weight ; 
Give some supportance to the bending twigs. 
Go thou ; and, like an executioner. 
Gut off the heads of too fast-growing sprays. 
That look too lofty in our commonwealth ; 
All must be even in our government." 

hast produced by this figure. What Is said of extravagant hyperboles? Citf 
cne in wh!^ Lacan indulges. 
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4. In Addison*s Cato, Fortius, bidding his beloved Lucia an eternal 
farewell, uses the following language: — 

** Thus o^er the dying lamp the unsteady flame 
Hangs quivering on a point, leaps off by fits 
And falls again, as loath to quit its hold. 

^Thou must not go ; my soul still hovers o*er thee, 

And can't get loose.'' 

5. " Nor could the Greeks repel the Lycian powers, 

Nor the bold Lycians force the Grecian towers. 

As, on the confines of a(^oining grounds, 

Two stubborn swains with blows dispute thdr bounds ; 

They tug, they sweat; but neither gain nor yield. 

One foot, one inch, of the contended field.'' — ^Popa's Homes. 

6. Speaking of the &llen angels, searching for mines of gold, Miltoxi 
Bays : — 

^ A numerous brigade hastened : as when bands 
Of pioneers, with spade and pick-axe armed. 
Forerun the royal camp to trench a field 
Or cast a rampart" . , 

FAULTT METAPHORS. 

7. *'Trothal went forth with the stream of his people, but they met a 
rock: for Fingal stood unmoved; broken, they rolled back from his 
side. Nor did they roll in safety ; the spear of the king pursued their 
flighf—OssiAN. 

8. A torrent of superstition consumed the land. 

9. ** Where is the monarch who dares resist us ? Where is the po- 
tentate who doth not glory in being numbered among our attendants ? 
As for thee, descended from a Turcoman sailor, since the vessel of thy 
unbounded ambition hath been wrecked in the gulf of thy self-love, it 
would be proper that thou should'st take in the sdls of thy temerity, 
and cast the anchor of repentance in the port of sincerity and justice, 
which is the port of safety; lest the tempest of our vengeance make 
thee perish in the sea of the punishment thou deservest." — Tamerlane. 

10. Dryden, in the following lines, describes the Supreme Being as 
extinguishing the fire of London in accordance with the supplications of 
His people : — 

** A hollow crystal pyramid He takes. 
In firmamental waters dipped above ; 
Of this a broad extinguisher He makes. 
And hoods the flames that to their quarry strove." 

11. " The Alps, 

The palaces of nature, whose vast walls 

Have pinnacled in clouds tiieir snowy scalps." — ^Btron. 

12. " There is a time when factions, by the vehemence of their own 
fermentation, stun and disable one another." — ^Bounobsoxk. 
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18. " The tackle of mj heart is cracked and burnt ; 

And all the shrouds wherewith my life should sail 

Are turned to one thread, one little hair : 

My heart hath one poor string to stay it by, 

Which holds but till thy news be uttered." — Shaespeabb. 

FAULTY HYPERBOLES. 

14. ** By every wind that comes this way, 

Send me at least a sigh or two ; 
Such and so many I'll repay 
Ab shall themselves make winds to get to you." — Cowley. 

15. " All armed in brass, the richest dress of war, 

(A dismal, glorious sight) he shone afar. 

The sun himself started with sudden fright 

Jo see his beams return so dismal bright." — Cowley. 

16. " Aumerle, thou weep^st, my tender-hearted cousin I 

We'll make foul weather with despisdd tears : 

Our sighs, and they, shall lodge the summer-corn. 

And make a dearth in this revolting land.'^ — Shaespearb. 



IV-" 



LESSON LII. 

8TYLK AND ITS YABIETIES. 

§ 347. If we examine the compositions of any two indi- 
viduals on the same subject, we shall generally find that, not 
only do their respective sentiments dijffer, but also their mod^ 
of expressing those sentiments. This is no more than natu- 
ral. We must expect the thoughts and words of men to 
differ similarly with their actions and dispositions. Now, the 
peculiar manner in which a writer expresses his thoughts by 
means of words is called Style, — a word derived from the 
Latin stylus^ the name of a pointed steel instrument em- 
ployed by the Romans in writing on their waxen tablets. 
Yet, while the mental peculiarities of most writers are ap- 
parent in their diction, there are some general distinctive 



% 847. On examining the composltioDB of tvro different penoni on the i 
KQbJGct, what will we generally find ? What is style ? From what Ib Ole "Word 
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features which enable us to divide their various styles into 
different classes, as follows : the Dry, the Plain, the Neat, 
the Elegant, the Florid, the Simple, the Labored, the Con^ 
dse, the Diffuse, the Nervous, and the Feeble. These we 
shall now consider, premising that (with the exception of the 
Dry, the Labored, and the Feeble, which are always to be 
avoided) they are appropriate to different subjects, and must 
be selected "by a writer with reference to the matter he pro- 
poses to treat. It is obvious that the swelling style of an 
oration would be altogether out of place in a philosophical 
essay or an unpretending letter. As we define each, we 
shall note to what compositions it is adapted. 

§ 348. The difference between the first five of the styles 
enumerated above, consists chiefly in the amoimt of orna- 
ment employed. 

A Dry Style excludes ornament of every kind. Aiming only to be 
understood, it takes no trouble to please either the fancy or the ear. 
Such a style is tolerable in didactic writing alone, and even there only 
solidity of matter and perspicuity of language enable us to endure it. 
This is so generally felt that we have but few specimens of a purely dry 
style. Aristotle's may be mentioned among the most striking ; and, in 
modem times, Berkley has perhaps approached it as nearly as any other 
writer. 

A Plain Style rises one degree above that last described. While the 
plain writer is at no pains to please us with ornament, he carefully 
avoids disgusting us with harshness. In addition to perspicuity, which 
is the only aim of the dry writer, he studies precision, purity, and pro- 
priety. Such figures as are naturally suggested and tend to elucidate 
his meaning, he does not reject ; while such as merely embellish he 
avoids as beneath his notice. To this class of writers Locke and Swift 
belong. 

Next m order is (he Neat Style. Here ornaments are employed, but 



derived f Ennmerate the principal varieties of style. By what must a writer be 
guided in making a selection between them ? 

% 848. In what does the difference between the first five of these styles consist ? 
Describe the dry style. In what kind of writing alone is it tolerable ? What 
authors afford the most striking specimens of this style. Describe the plain 
Etyle? Besides perspicuity, what does the plain writer study? What figures 
doet' be employ ? What writers belong to ttiia class ? What style is next In 
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ntft those of the most elevated or sparkling kind ; they are appropriate 
and correct, rather than bold and glowing. Beauty of composition is 
sought to be attained rather by a judicious selection and arrangement of 
words than by striking efforts of imagination. The sentences employed 
are of moderate length, and carefully freed from superfluities. This style 
is adapted to every species of writing ; to the letter, the essay, the sermon, 
the law-paper, and even the most abstract treatise. 

Advancing a step, we come to ike JSlegarU Style ; which possesses all 
the beauty that ornament can add, without any of the drawbacks arising 
from its improper or excessive use. It may be regarded as the perfec- 
tion of style. "An elegant writer," says Blair, "is one who pleases 
the fancy and the ear, while he informs the understanding ; and who 
gives US his ideas clothed with all the beauty of expression, but not over- 
charged with any of its misplaced finery." Such a one preeminently is 
Addison; and such, though in a less degree, are Pope, Temple, and 
Bolingbroke. 

A J*7orid Style is one in which ornament is everywhere employed. 
The term is used with a twofold signification : — ^for the ornaments may 
spring from a luxuriant imaginati(m and have a solid basis of thought to 
rest upon : or, as is too often the case, the luxuriance may be in words 
alone and not in fancy; the brilliancy may be merely superficial, a 
glittering tinsel, which, however much it may please the shallow-minded, 
can not fail to disgust the judicious. As first defined, this style has been 
employed by several distinguished writers with marked success ; amon^ 
these the most prominent is Ossian, whose poems consist almost entirely 
of bold and brilliant figures. But it is only writers of transcendent 
genius that can thus indulge in continued ornament with any hope of 
success. Inferior minds inevitably fall into the second kind of Acridity 
alluded to above, than which nothing is more contemptible. Vividness 
of ima^ation in the young often betrays them into this fault ; it is one^ 
however, which time generally corrects, and which is therefore to be pre- 
ferred to the opposite extreme. "Luxuriance," says Quintilian, "can 
easily be cured ; but for barrenness there is no remedy." 

Careful revision is the best means of correcting an over-florid style. 

order In point of ornament f Describe It. To what varieties of composition is 
it adapted ? What is the next style ? Describe it. What does Blair say of the 
elegant writer ? What authors have 'excelled in this style ? What is meant by a 
flond style ? State in what two senses this term is used. As first defined, by 
whom has it been employed ? What writers alone can hope to use it with suc- 
cess ? Into what are inferior minds that attempt it apt to fall ? Who are often 
betrayed into this feult by vividnesB of imagination ? What does Qnintilian say 
respecting Inxnriance and barrenness ? What is the best means of eorrectfai<; an 
•ver-florid stylo T What other means is suggested ? Shtiw how it operates 
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Unnecessary words must be stricken oat, and even tbye whole sentence 
must sometimes be remodelled. On the ornamental parts, in particular, 
the file must be freely used. Figures which are not in all respects chaste 
and appropriate to the subject, must be unceremoniously removed. To 
write frequently on familiar themes will be found another effective 
means of correcting excessive fioridity. In such exercises, the inappro- 
priateness of too much ornament will be obvious to the writer himself, 
and the effort made to repress it will have a beneficial effect on all his 
compositions. 

§ 349. The Simple and the Labored Style are directly 
opposed to each other, the difference between them lying 
principally in the structure of their respective sentences. 

The simple writer expresses himself so easily that the reader, before 
making the attempt, imagines he can write as well himself. His diction 
bears no marks of art ; it seems to be the very language of nature. 
The man of taste and good sense is unable to suggest any change where- 
by the author could have dealt more properly or efficiently with his 
subject. Simplicity does not imply plainness; when ornaments are 
suited to the subject, it adopts them, its chief aim being consistency with 
nature. The best specimens of omplicity are afforded by the writers of 
antiquity, — ^particularly Homer, Herodotus, Xenophon, and Caesar ; and 
the reason is plain, because they wrote from the dictates of natural 
genius, and imitated neither the thoughts nor the style of others. Among 
modems, Goldsmith's writings are characterized by this quality in the 
highest degree. 

Simplicity having been thus defined at length, it is unnecessary to say 
much respecting the labored style, which is in all respects its reverse. 
The characteristics of the latter are affectation, misplaced ornament, a 
preponderance of swelling words, long and involved sentences, and a con- 
strained tone, neither easy, graceful, nor naturaL 

§ 350. Styles are distinguished as Concise and Diffuse^ 
according as few or many words are employed by the writer 
to express his thoughts. 

The concise writer, ainuDg to express himself in the briefest possible 

{ 819. What is the opposite of a simple style? In what does the difference 
between them chiefly consist ? Describe the diction of the simple writer. What 
ornaments does he employ? Who afford the best specimens of simplicity ? Why? 
What modem writer possesses this quality in a high degree? What are the 
characteristics of the labored style? 

{860. What constitutes the difference between the concise and the difbse 
style? How does the concise writer express himself ? How, the difltise ? When 
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manner, rejects as redundant every thing not material to the sense. He 
presents a thought but once, and then in its* most striking light. His 
sentences are compact and strong rather than harmonious, and suggest 
more than they directly express. 

The diffuse writer, on the other hand, presents his thoughts in a 
variety of lights, and endeavors by repetition to make himself perfectly 
understood. Fond of amplification, he indulges in long sentences, making 
up by copiousness what he lacks in strength. 

Each of these styles has its beauties, and each becomes faulty wh^ 
carried to excess. Too great conciseness produces abruptness and ob- 
scurity ; while extreme diffuseness dilutes the thought, and makes but a 
feeble impression on the reader. In deciding to which of these qualities 
it is best to incline in any particular instance, we should be controlled 
by the nature of the subject. Discourses intended for delivery require a 
more copious style than matter which is to be printed and read at leisure. 
When, as in the case of the latter, there is an opportunity of pausing 
and reviewing what is not at first understood, greater brevity is allow- 
able than when the meaning has to be caught from the words of a 
weaker, and is thus, if too tersely expressed, liable to be lost As a 
general thing, in descriptions, essays, and sublime and impassioned 
writing, it is safer to incline to conciseness. The interest is thus kept 
alive, the attention is riveted, and the reader's mind finds agreeable ex- 
ercise in following out the ideas suggested, without being fully presented, 
by the author. 

The most concise, as well as the simplest, writers are found among 
the ancients. Aristotle and Tacitus, above all others, are characterized 
by terseness and brevity of expression ; the former, indeed, in a greater 
degree than propriety allows. The genius of our language, as we have 
already seen, is opposed to the pointed brevity which constitutes the 
principal charm of the classics. We shall therefore find comparatively 
few specimens of concise composition in our literature ; while, on the 
contrary, we can boast of many writers, who, in elegant difl^seness, will 
not compare unfavorably with Cicero, the great model of antiquity in 
this variety of style. 

§ 351. The Nervov^s and the Feeble Style produce re- 
do both these styles become faulty? What results fyom too great conciseness ? 
What, ttom extreme difftiseness ? In deciding. In any particular instance, to 
which it Is best to incline, by what should we be controlled? Which of these 
styles is recommended for matter that Is to be spoken, and on what gronnds ? 
Which is the better for sublime and impassioned writing, and why? Wher« 
must we look for the most concise writers ? What two, in particular, are men- 
tioned ? Which of these styles does the genius of our language favor ? 
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spectivelj a strong and a slight impression on the reader or 
hearer. 

They are by some considered synonymous with the difiiise and the 
concise, but not properly ; for, however much the latter qualities may 
contribute to produce the former, there are instances of a feeble brevity 
as well as a nervous copiousness. When considering the essential prop- 
erties of style, we shall have occasion to treat of strength, and it will 
then appear in what that quality consists. Meanwhile, we may say that 
unmeaning epithets, vague expressions, and improper arrangements of 
words and Clauses, are to be avoided, as inevitable sources of weakness. 



LESSON LIII. 

BXEECISK ON THE VAEIETIES OP STYLE. 

Beief examples of the principal styles described in the 
last lesson are presented below. The judicious writer aims 
at variety in his compositions; and hence, though a work, as 
a whole, may have a prevailing tone or manner, it does not 
follow that successive sentences are so distinguished. We 
can therefore better exemplify the different styles by short 
passages than by lengthy extracts. Besides pointing out the 
peculiarities which lead us to characterize these extracts as 
dry, elegant, florid, &c., show what figures occur, and name 
them ; also, supply the omitted points. 

DRY STYLE. 

The Sctptfc, — ^Whether the principles of Christians or infidels are 
truest may be made a question but which are safest can be none. Cer- 
tainly if you doubt of all opinions you must doubt of your own and then 
for aught you know the Christian may be true. The more doubt the 
more room there is for faith a sceptic of all men having the least right 
to demand evidence. But whatever uncertainty there may be in other 
points thus much is certain either there is or is not a God there is or is 

$851. What styles remain to be considered? With what are they by some 
considered synonymous ? Stiow why this Is not a correct view. What are to be 
avoided, as inevitable sources of weakness ? 
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not a rerelation man either is or is not an agent the soul is or is not 
immortaL If the negatives are not sure the i&rmatives are possible. 
If the negatives are improbable the affirmatives are probable. In pro- 
portion as any of your ingenious men finds himself unable to prove any 
one of these negatives he hath grounds to suspect he may be mistaken. 
A minute philosopher therefore that would act a consistent part should 
have the mffidence the modesty and the timidity as well as the doubts 
of a septic. — ^Berkley. 

ELE0A5T 8TTLS. 

Beflediont in Westminster Abbey, — ^When I look upon the tombs of 
the great every emotion of envy dies in me when I read the epitaphs of 
the beautiful every inordinate desire goes out when I meet with the 
grief of parents upon a tombstone my heart melts with compassion when 
I see the tomb of the parents themselves I consider the vanity of grieving 
for those whom we must quickly follow. When I see kings lying by 
those who dq[>08ed them when I consider rival wits placed side by side 
or the holy men that divided the world with th^ contests and disputes 
I reflect with sorrow and astonishment on the little competitions factions 
and debates of mankind. When I read the several dates of the tombs 
of some that died yesterday and some six hundred years ago I consider 
that great day when we shall all of us be contemporaries uxd make our 
appearance together. — ^Addiso^. 

FLORID STTLE. 

J%e Flowery Creation. — ^The snowdrop foremost of the lovely trwn 
breaks her way through the frozen soil in order to present her early com- 
pliments to her lord dressed in the robe of innocency she steps forth 
fearless of danger long before the trees have ventured to unfold theur 
leaves even while the icicles are pendent on our houses. — ^Next peeps 
out the croctis but cautiously and with an air of timidity. She hears Ihe 
howling blasts and skulks close to her low situation. Afraid she seems 
to make large excursions from her root while so many ruffian winds are 
abroad and scouring along the aether. — Nor is the violet last in this shin- 
ing embassy of the year which with all the embellishments that would 
grace a royal garden condescends to line our hedges and grow at the feet 
of briers. Freely and without any solicitations she distributes the bounty 
of her emissive sweets while herself with an exemplary humility retires 
from sight seeking rather to administer pleasure than to win admiration 
emblem expressive emblem of those modest virtues which delight to 
bloom in obscurity which extend a cheering influence to multitudes who 
are scarce acquainted with the source of their comforts motive engaging 
motive to that ever-active beneficence which stays not for the importu- 
nity of the distressed but anticipates their suit and prevents them with 
the blessings of its goodness I — ^Heryet. 

SIMPLE STYLE. 

7%e Village ScTioolmaster, 

Beside yon straggling fence that skirts the way 
With blossomed furze unprofitably gay 
There in his noisy mansion skilled to rule 
The village master taught his little school 
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A man Bevere he was and stern to view 
, I knew him well and every truant knew. 

Well had the boding tremblers learned to trace 

The day's disasters in his morning's face 

Full well they laughed with counterfeited glee 

At all his jokes for many a joke had he 

Full well the busy whisper circling round 

Conveyed the dismal tidings when he frowned 

Yet he was kind or if severe in aught 

The love he bore to learning was a fault. 

The village all declared how much he knew 

'Twas certain he could write and cipher too 

Lands he could measure terms and tides presage 

And e'en the story ran that he could gauge 

In arguing too the parson owned his skill 

For e'en though vanquished he could argue still 

While words of learned length and thundering sound 

Amazed the gazing rustics ranged around 

And still they gazed and still the wonder grew 

That one small head could carry all he knew. 

But past is all his fame the very spot 

Where many a tune he triumphed is forgot. — Goldsmith. 

LABOBED STYLE. 

The Good JBotuemfe. — Next unto her sanctity and holiness of life it 
is meet that our English housewife be a woman of great modesty and 
temperance as well inwardly as outwardly inwardly as in her behavior 
and carriage towards her husband wherein she shall shun all violence of 
rage passion and humor coveting less to direct than to be directed ap- 
pearing ever unto him pleasant amiable and delightful and though occa- 
sion of mishaps or the misgovernment of his will may induce her to eon- 
trary thoughts yet virtuously to suppress them and with a mild sufferance 
rather to call him home from his error than with the strength of anger 
to abate the least spark of his evil calling into her mind that evil and 
uncomely language is deformed though uttered even to servants but most 
monstrous and ugly when it appears before the presence^of a husband 
outwardly as in her apparel and diet both which she shall proportion 
according to the competency of her husband's estate and calling making 
her circle rather straight than large for it is a rule if we extend to the 
uttermost we take away increase if we go a hair's breadth beyond we en- 
ter into consumption but if we preserve any part we build strong forts 
against the adversaries of fortune provided that such preservation be 
honest and conscionable. — ^Mabkham. 

CONCISE STYLE. 

Studies. — Some books are to be tasted others to be swallowed and 
some few to be chewed and digested that is some books are to be read 
only in parts others to be read but not curiously and some few to be 
read wholly and with diligence and attention. Some books also may be 
read by deputy and extracts made of them by others but that would be 
only in the less important arguments and the meaner sort of books else 
Stilled books are like common distilled waters flashy things. Reading 
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maketh a full man conference a ready man and writing an exact man 
and therefore if a man write little he had need hare a great memory if 
he confer little he had need have a present wit and if he read little he 
had need have much cunning to seem to know what he doth not.— 
Bacon. 

NEBTOnS STTLS. 

On the Impeachment of Warren Hastings. — In the course of all this 
proceeding your lordships will not fail to observe he is never corrupt but 
ne is cruel he never dines with comfort but where he is sure to create a 
famine. He never robs from the loose superfluity of standmg greatness 
he devours the fallen the indigent the necessitous. His extortion is not 
like the generous rapacity of the princely eagle who snatches away the 
living struggling prey he is a vulture who feeds upon the prostrate the 
dying and the dead. As his cruelty is more shocking than his corrup- 
tion so his hypocrisy has something more frightful than his cruelty. For 
whilst his bloody and rapacious hand signs proscriptions and sweeps 
away the food of the widow and the orphan his eyes overflow with tears 
and he converts the healing balm that bleeds from wounded humanity 
into a rancorous and deadly poison to the race of man. — ^Burks. 



LESSON LIV. 

ESSENTIAL PBOPEBTIES OF STYLE. — P u JUX x .-=— FEOPEIETT. 

§ 352. It has been observed that the peculiarities of in- 
dividual minds, appearing in their respective styles of oom» 
position, give rise to the varieties enumerated in the last 
lesson. In some, this peculiarity of manner is so decided 
that the author, even when he writes anonymously, is easily 
recognized. Such marked individuality of style, adhered to 
by an author throughout his compositions, is known as 
mannerism. While these peculiarities of diction are by no 
means forbidden by the rules of composition, there are cer- 
tain properties which every style ought to possess. These 
are seven in number; Purity, Propriety, Precision, Clear- 
ness, Strength, Harmony, and Unity. 

% 353. From what do the Tarieties of style take their rise Y What is manner 
iem ? What is meant by the essential properties of style T Mention tbem. 
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^ § 353. Purity consists in the use of such words and con- 
structions as properly belong to the genius of the language. 
It may be violated, therefore, in two ways : first, by the Bar- 
barism, or use of an impure word; and, secondly, by the 
Solecism, or use of an impure construction. Of these faults 
there are several varieties. 

§ 354. JBarhq/nsms. — ^These consist o^ 

L Obsolete words ; that is, such as have gone out of use. 

Among these we may mention the following, sometimes employed by 
affected writers : — 



Behest^ command. 
Bewray^ betr&y. 
Erst, formerly. 
Irks, wearies. 
Lei, hinder. 
Feradveniure, perhaps. 



Qiioth, said. 
Sith, since. 
Stroam, roam. 
WhiUm, of old. 
Wist, knew. 
Wot, know. 



Whatever these and similar words may have been in the days of onr 
forefathers, they can not now be regarded as pure English. They are 
Bometimes used in poetry, in burlesques, and in narratives of ancient times, 
to which, being in keeping with the characters and objects described, they 
are peculiarly appropriate ; but in all other varieties of composition they 
should be carefully avoided. Analogous to this fault is that of employ- 
ing a word in good use with an obsolete signification. Thus, in the days 
of Shakespeare the verb owe often had the meaning of own ; considerable 
formerly meant worthy of consideration ; carriages signified things car- 
ried, as in Acts xxi, 1 5 ; starve, to die any death ; pair, a set, as, pair 
(string) of beads, pair (pack) of cards, pair (flight) of stairs. 

Obsolescent words, like gotten, kolden, etc. (see page 2*75), are also to 
be avoided. 

/ 11. Newly-coined words ; or such as find their way 
into conversation and newspapers, but are not authorized 
by good usage : as, suicided^ enthuse^ effectuate^ sororize. 
What we are to regard as good usage will be explained hereafter,' 

% 363. In what does parity coBsist ? In how many ways may it be violated ? 
What is the barbarism ? What, the solecism ? ^ 

S 854. What is the first variety of barbarism ? Mention some of the obsolete 
words occasionally used by affected writers, and give their modem equivalents. 
In what varieties of writing are they sometimes used with propriety ? What 
f aalt is analogous to this ? Blnstrate this with the verb owe, as used in Shake- 
speare. What is the second species of barbarism ? What writers are at liberty 
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A writer who is unfolding the principles of a new science, and who is 
thus destitute of words with which to express his meaning, is at liberty 
to coin such terms as he needs. He must do it, however, with caution, 
and must first satisfy himself that there is no suitable word already in 
the language. In such cases, recourse is generally had to Latin and 
Greek, particularly the latter ; and etymological analogies must be re- 
garded in the process of formation. 

With this exception, the coining of words is strictly prohibited ; and 
the judicious writer will avoid, not only such terms as have been thus 
recently formed, but also those which, though invented years ago by 
authors of note, have not been received into general use. It had been bet- 
ter for our language, perhaps, had this principle in later times been more 
carefully followed. We should thus have avoided such cumbrous words 
as niuneronii/y cognUum^ irrefragahUilyy and hundreds like them, whose 
meaning can be as accurately, and "far more intelligibly, conveyed by 
words in existence long before they were invented. With some writers, 
the coining of these Latin derivatives seems to have been a passion. • 
Saxon they reserved for conversation ; their compositions they deemed 
it necessary to adorn with ponderous Latin. The former was their natu- 
ral idiom ; the latter, their labored after-thought Dr. Johnson was their 
great leader, respecting whom an anecdote is related which strikingly 
illustrates this propensity. Speaking, on one occasion, of "The Re- 
hearsal ", he said, '* it has not wit enough to keep it sweet ; '* then, after 
a pause which he had employed in translating this thought into his latin* 
ized dialect, he added, " it has not sufficient virtue to preserve it from 
putrefaction.'' 

As our language now stands, it is abundantly copious for all pur- 
poses ; and not only is the coining of new words inadmissible, but we 
should also, as we have seen, avoid the frivolous and unnecessary inno- 
vations of others. The only latitude allowed is the formation of com- 
pound words by the union of two or more simple ones with the hyphen, 
whereby lengthy circumlocutions are sometimes avoided ; but even here 
care must be taken to combine only such as naturally coalesce, are 
clearly understood, and convey an idea which no word already existing 
bears. Thus, stand-point is an unobjectionable compound ; but ode-hill 
is not to be tolerated as long as hiU-Hde continues in good standing. 

to coin words ? How must the privilege be exercised f In such cases, to what 
languages is recourse generally bad? What must be regarded in the proceBS of 
formation? With this exception, what is said of the coining of words? Had 
this principle been generally followed, what cumbrous words would we have 
avoided ? What is said of the passion of some writers for Latin derivatives ? 
Jllustrate this with an anecdote of Br. Johnson. In what may some latitude be 
allowed ? Bvon here, what must be observed ? IllttBtratc this. What is the 
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HX Foreign words. These are to be rejected, when 
there are pure English words which express the thought 
equally well. 

As in former years there was a passion for Latin, so at the present time 
there is a great fondness for French ; and Gallicisms, or words and idioms 
from this language, are abundantly interlarded in the current compositions 
of the day.- Some of these expressions, such as ennui, han de combat, 
&c., express the idea intended more accurately than it can be conveyed 
by any pure native word or phrase ; and we can not, therefore, prohibit 
their use. In the case of the following, however, and many others, there 
are corresponding English words equally expressive ; and by using their 
foreign substitutes, we only incur the imputation of pedantry. 

2. chevaly on each side. 
Amende hcmorahle, apology. 
Beau monde, fashionable world. 



Canaille, rabble. 
Ci-devant, former. 
Delieatease, delicacy. 
Dernier ressart, last resort. 
Jfouffue, turbulence. 
Fraieheur, coolness. 



Hauieur, haughtiness. 
Haut Urn, people of fashion. 
Ndiveik, simpUcity. 
NHmporte, no matter.^ 
Nou8 verrona, we shall see. 
Far excellence, preeminently. 
Folitesae, politeness. 
VolupU, voluptuousness. 
Vraiaernblanee, appearance of truth. 



rIV. Provincial words ; that is, such as are employed in 
particular districts, but are not in general use. Thus, chuch- 
hoU in some localities denotes a steep hole in a wagon-rut ; 
and chuffy in Sussex and Kent means eurly : but such 
words can not properly be introduced into composition. 
/^ % 355. Solecisms, — ^As above defined, a Solecism is a 
deviation from the proper construction of words. It ap« 
pears in many different forms, as follows :— 

I. Syntactical errors. All violations of the rules of 
syntax fall under this head. Some of the principal of 
these are considered in the following lesson. 

n. Phrases which, when looked at grammatically, con* 

third variety of barbarism ? For what is a fondness manifested by many writers 
at the present day? What are galHciBms ? What is said of some of them, each 
as ennui and kon de combat f When there are corresponding English expres- 
sions, what effect has the ase of French words ? Bepeat the list of French words 
often used, and give theh> Sngliah equivalents. What Is the fourth species of 
barbarism f Give eocamplea. 

1 856. What ia a solecism ? What is the first form in which it appears ? What* 
theaecondf BzampUfyit. What, the third ? Give iUastrations, 
12 
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vey a different meaning from that intended ; as, *' He sings 
a good song,'' fot '^ He sings well.'' A good song may be 
ill sungy and therefore the grammatical meaning of the sen- 
tence is different from that which it is made to bear. Sim- 
ilar solecisms are involved in the expressions^ ^ He tells a 
good story," ** He plays a good fiddle," Ac. 

HL Foreign idioms : such as, " He knows to sing," for 
"He knows how to sing;" — ^"It repents me," for "I re- 
pent," &C. ^^^^ 

/ § 366. In § 354 we spoke of words not authorized by 
good usage ; it becomes necessary to inquire into the mean- 
ing of this espres^cxi. It is evident that usage is the only 
standard both of speaking and writing ; that it is the high-' 
est tribunal to which, in cases of grammatical controversy, 
we can appeal. ' This, however, can not be the case witk 
all usage ; if it were, we might with propriety defend the 
grossest violations of orthography and syntax, for which 
abundant jM-ecedents can be found. That usage alone must 
be regarded as a standard, which is, 

L IteputcMe, that is, authorized by the majority of 
writers in good repute : not such as are most meritorious, 
because on this point individual views may disagree ; but 
those whose merit is generally acknowledged by the world, 
respecting which there can be little diversity of opinion. 

n. JiTational^ as opposed to provincial and foreign. 

The ignorant naturallj regard the limited district in whicli they live 
as the world at large, and all that It authorizes as correct. The learned 
are apt to conceive a fondness for foreign tongnes, and to transplant 
thence peculiarities of diction into their ownyemacular. Thus originate 
provincial and foreign usage, neither-of which carries with it any weight 
of authority. 

1 856. What Is the only standard of speaking and writing ? Why may we not 
regard all usage as a standard ? To be so regarded, what three essential qualities 
pmst usage pqssesst What is meant by reputable usage? Why are not merf- 
foriopSf at^er than reputable, authors selected as standards T What is meant by 
national usage t Show how provincial and foreign usage originate. To what is 
present ^isage opposed ! Ho^ f^ ma|r the authority of old writers be admitted f 
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HX JE^esenty as opposed to obsolete. The authority of 
old writers, however great their fame, can not be admitted 
in support of a term or expression not used by reputable 
authors of later date. 

§ 357. We sometimes find, however, that good usage is 
not uniform ; that is, that respectable authors can be pro- 
duced on both sides of a question, in support of two different 
forms of expression, respecting which there is controversy. 
In this case, we can not characterize either as barbarous ; 
yet between them we have to select ; and it is the province 
of criticism to establish principles by which our choice may 
be directed. Reference is here made to controverted points ; 
not to those differences in words and constructions which 
are not questions of right and wrong, but allowable varia- 
ticms of expression. 

In doubtful cases, the following rules will be found of service : — 

I. When usage is divided as to any two words or phrases, if either is 
ever used in a different sense from the one in question while the other is 
not, employ the latter. Thus, to express consequently^ the two phrases 
hy eofuequence and of consequence are employed. The former is prefera- 
ble, because the expression of consequence may also mean of moment^ of 
importance, 

n. In the forms of words, consult the analogies of the language. 
Thus, contemporary is preferable to cotemporary ; because, in words com- 
pounded with eon, the final n, though expunged before a vowel or A mute, 
is generally retained before a consonant : as, eoineide, coheir, concomitant. 
We have, indeed, an exception in copartner ; in which, though the radical 
commences with the consonant /), the final n of con is omitted : but in 
doubtful cases we must be guided by the rule, and not the exception. 

III. Wh«i there are several different forms in other respects equal, 
that ought to be preferred which is most agreeable to the ear. Thus 
amiableness and amiability are both correct and authorized words, formed 
according to the analogies of the language ; but, imder this rule, the lat- 
ter, being the more harmonious, should have preference. 

rV. When there is doubt, if either of the words or expressions in 

1 857. What do we Bometimes find with respect to {;ood usage ? In this case, 
to what must we have recourse? Give the substance of the first rule, and illus- 
trate it As regards the forms of words, what must we consult f Exemplify this 
with the word contemporary. Other things being equal, which form of a word* 
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question would seem, from its etymological fonn, to have a signification 
different from llliat which it commonlj bears, we should reject it Hius, 
foow and unlooae are both used to denote the same idea. Since, how> 
ever, the prefix un n^atives the meaning of the radical, to nnhoae would 
etjmologlcally signify to fasten^ to tUy and we should therefore, in all 
cases, ^Te the preference to hose, 

Y § 358. The second essential quality of style is Propriety : 
-which consist^n avoiding vulgarisms^ or undignified and low 
expressions; in choosing correctly between words formed 
from the same radical, which resemble each other in appear- 
ance, but differ in application and meaning ; and mi employ* 
ing words only in such acceptations as are authorized by 

3 usage, 
ilgariams are out of place in every variety of composition except 
arlesqu^#* Under this head are included, not only coarse expres- 
sions, suchlZff^to turn yp otu^8 nose at any th ing j but also words which 
are proper enough in conversation but not^uffi^ently dignified for com* 
position. The latter are technically called eoUoquiedimis ; ** by dint of 
argument," ** not a whii better,*' " to ^ a disease,*' will serve as exani- 
ples. Toung writers naturally express themselves in writing as they 
would in fi^aking. Hence colloquialisms, unless they exercise great 
care, will constantly occur in their compositions. 

( The secondfault which violates Propriety is the confounding of kin- 
dred derivat iv^ in the case of which the writer is misled by the resem- 
blance in the appearance of the words, though the difference between 
their respective meanii^ may be so great that they can hardly be re- 
garded as 6ynonymes.^Thus, from false we have three nouns formed, 
which are too often used without proper discrimination,— /a/MfMtt, faUUy, 
and falsehood. The following distinction should be observed in their 
use:— falseness is equivalent to the want of truth, and is applied to per- 
sons only : falsUy uad falsehood are applied tO things only ; the former 
denotes that abstract quality which may be defined as contrariety to tntthy 
the latter is simply an untrue assertion. We speak of the falseness of 
one who teils falsehoods^ and expose the falsity of his pretensions. 

according to the third rale, should be preferred ? Give the substance of the fourth 
rule, and apply It in the case of loose and wUooee, 

% 858. What Is the second essential quality of style f In what does propriety 
eooslBtr Where alone are vulgarisms admissible? What are indnded under 
this head ? What writers are apt to foil into colloquialisms t What is the second 
foalt which violates propriety ? Give the three noiins derived from falte ; show 
tlie proper application, and illustrate the use, of each. Define the two derivatives 
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So, oUervatum and obaervanee are often confounded. The radical, to 
observey signifies both to note, to mark, and to keqt, to celebrate. In its 
former acceptation, It gives rise to the verbal noun observation ; in its 
latter, to observance. We say, " a man of observation,^^ not observance ; — 
" the observance [not observation] of tl|e Sabbath." 

Conscience and consciousness are thus distinguished : the former is the 
moral sense which discerns between right and wrong; the latter is simply 
knowledge, as used in connection with sensations or mental operations. 
Drjden, therefore, violates Propriety in the following couplet : — 

** The sweetest cordial we receive at last, 
Is conscience of virtuous actions past.^* 

NegiigeMo is often improperly used for neglect. The former is a 
habit ; the latter, an act ** His negligence was the source of all his mis- 
fortunes." — ^** By his neglect he lost the opportunity." 

In like manner, sophism and sophistry are apt to be confounded. The 
former is a fallacious argument ; the latter, a fallacious course of reason- 
ing. '* Gorgias, who was noted for his sophistry, then had recourse to A 
transparent sophismj'^ 

The third fault that violates Pr opriet y is the employment of a word 
in a sense not authorized by good tf^gel as when we say a road is im- 
prfKtieabUy for impassable; or speak oToBcompiunding a mixture, instead 
rit. 



LESSON LV. 

TABLE OP COMMON MISUSAGES, IMPIJEITIES, IMPEOPEIB- 
TIES, AND INELEGANOIES. 

Whxk two or more adjectives belong to a noun with which there is 
occasion to use the article also, the latter is placed before the first ad- 
jective alone if reference is made to a single object, but before each if 
several objects are referred to. Thus : " a white and red flag " signifies 
one flag, partly red and partly white ; a white and a red flag " means 
two flags, one red and the other white. Bo not, therefore, omit the 
article before the last adjective, unless it is clear that but one thing is 
intended. 

The article a is preferred before a word beginning with an aspirate h, 
when the accent is on the first syllable ; an, when it is on the second ; as, 
•* A history ", but " An historian ". 
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AggravaU means " to make heavy '\ '* to make worse '* ; as, '^ to ag« 
gravate an offense *'. The propriety of its use in the sense of irriiaU is 
questioned. ^ 

AU of them and Both of them are incorrect expressions. " Did you 
ask for all of them ? *' To ask for some of them would be possible ; but 
not all of out of or from all. Say tliem all. 

AUemaiive is a choice between two things. Hence the sentence, " We 
were left to the choice of two alternatives", involves a contradiction. 
Instead of ** Choose between two alternatives ", we should say, " Take, 
or accept, the alternative ". When one thing is offered, and there is no 
choice, we correctly say, " There is no alternative *'. 

Anticipate means to he before in doing, or to take heforehand ; not to 
expect, *' He anticipated his brother in securing the position ". We an- 
ticipate (take before in ima^nation) the pleasures of a visit ; but we do 
not anticipate going to Saratoga. 

Ang is an adjective ; to use it as an adverb is a colloqual solecism ; 
as, " He was not injured any ", " Are you any better ? " 

Cinghow is inelegant ; say in any maimer^ 

When several auxiliaries belonging to cfifferent tenses are used with 
the same participle or verbal form, care must be taken to have them 
consistent. '^ I can make as much money as he has." As he has what ? 
Evidently has make, which would be ungrammatical. The sentence should 
read, '* I can make as much money as he has made^\ So, " The book has^ 
is, or shall be published". 

The use of balance in the sense of remainder is a common violation of 
propriety ; as, " I cut part of my hay yesterday, and shall cut the balance 
to-morrow if it does not rain ". 

Been to, in the following sentence, is erroneous : *^ Where have you 
been to ? " To is superfluous. 

Beside, signifying by the side of, must not be confounded with besides^ 
meaning in addition to. 

Between is applicable to two objects only; among to three or more. 
"A father divided a portion of his property between his two sons; the 
rest he distributed among the poor. Between you and /for bHween you 
€md m« is a common solecism. 

But that is incorrectly used by many- for thca ; as, ''It cannot be 
denied but that, &c." ; one conjunction, that, ig all that is necessary. 

Calculated does hot mean able, ft, apt, or liable. A store is not ccdcu- 
lated to bum unless built for that purpose. 

C<yuple implies two things of the same kind connected or taken to- 
gether ; a betrothed or married pair is a couple. It is improperly used as 
a synonym of ttoo ; as, " A couple of oysters ", " A couple of dollars ", &a 
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Dedmate means to take one tenth part of; it b incorrectly used in 
the following : ** Next morning a Revere frost set in, and my field of 
turnips was absolutely deeimaied; scarce a root was left untouched ". 

Description means aceount^ and is not a synonym of hind or Mrf, as 
in the sentence, ^ We keep no goods of that description ^'. 

Direetiy and immediately are adverbs of time, and cannot properly 
be used as conjuncUve adverbs equivalent to cu soon as ; '* DireeUy Mr. 
Disraeli ceased speaking, Mr. Low rose to oppose him", is incwrect. 

Each is singular ; and a pronoun or verb agreeing with it mu^ also 
be singular ; as, '* Let them depend each on Ms own exertions *\ not their 
own. 

So, several nouns preceded respectively by eaeh^ eoery, or no^ whether 
connectisd by and or not, require a singular verb and pronoun ; as, ** Kveiy 
lancer and every rifleman vas at his post **. 

Each other supposes two ; one another^ three or more. ^ The disci- 
ples were commanded to love one another *^f not each other. 

Miher always implies two ; any one should be substituted for it in 
sentences like the following : " There have been three famous talkers in 
Great Britain^ either of whom would illustrate what I say*'. 

JSmpty-shovld not be applied to a river, which cannot be empty while 
water continues to run in its channeL The Mississippi does not empty^ 
Imiit JUnos, into the Gulf of Mexico. 

EgiuaUy as foell ia tLBoledsm; say equaRy todl. 

Every in such expressions as, *' The man deserves every praise ", is 
improper. Every means all the parts which compose a whole considered 
one by one, and' should not be applied as above. ' So ^ every pains ", 
•* every confidence "," eveiy assistance '*, are alike erroneous; say ''M« 
greatest pains, perfect confidence, all possible assistance." 

Existing truths should beHlated in the present tense; "Columbus 
discovered that the earth is round ", not toas^ tor it is as much a fact to- 
day as at the time spoken of. 

Avoid the use of newly-coined f^ninines in ess, like emhroi^eress^ editress^ 
millionairess^ kc. 

Mrstly (in the first place) is often erroneously used tor first, which is 
an adverb as well as an adjective. 

Food is wholesome or unwholesomej not healthy or unhealthy. 

Get is greatly abused by careless speakers and writers. The verb 
literally means to acquire, and is inelegant in sueh forms m, to y^ a 
disease, to yet on^s pocket picked, to get the train, to get left, to get into 
a carriage, &c. Cht is superfiuous in sentences like the following: 
^ Have you got any peaches ? " "I havenH got my pocket-book with 
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Y Hanged is preferred to hung^ when suspension by the neck is im- 
pUed; as/* The murderer was Aan^cti". 

Hovo should ncrer be Bubstitute(f for ihat, *' I have heard hwia [that] 
in Switzerland Americans are charged the highest price for eveiy thing j'^ fi 

Illy is used by many for the adverb ill; there is no such word. QAaM^ ^ 

In must not be used for into after verbs denoting entrance.' *' Come ^ / 
into (not in) the parlor ". After having gone into the parlor, we are in. 

In is erroneously substituted for for in the following sentence : ^ I 
have not seen him in six weeks ". 

In ow mieht for in the midst 0/ 1«« is severely criticised. 

Avoid the common error of pladng a past infinitive after a verb in a 
past tense, when that infinitive^ intended to express an action or state 
contemporary with the Ume of the first verb. " I meant to have done U ** 
should be *' I meant to do it'\ 

It is inelegant to separate io^ the sign of the infinitive mood, from the 
verbal root, by an adverb; as, "To rigMy judge", for "to judge right- 
ly ", " To then ascend the stairs '*, &c. This error has become exceed- 
ingly prevalent. 

le being done is a comparatively new form which critics object to on 
the ground that it is unnecessary, and that there is " no passive form in 
English corresponding to the progressive form in the active voice, except 
where it is made by the participle in ing in a passive sense." It is both 
more elegant and more idiomatic to say \the house is &ui/(ltn4^', " prep- 
arations are makvng^\ " the train ie preparing ", than "^he house is being 
built ", etc. 

Zees should be used where quantity is referred to, fewer when number 
ia considered. " There is lese than a ton of coal in the bin ", but " There 
were not fewer than two hundred persons in the hall ". 

Mutual means redproeaL Mutual love is love reciprocally given and 
received. Mutual is not a synonym of common ; to speak of a mutual 
friend is grossly erroneous. 

Never is Improperly supposed by some to be more emphatic than not* 
Never cannot be applied to events which, from the nature of things, 
could have happened but once, " Washington was never bom in New 
York" is manifestly absurd. 

Nice (from the Latin nesciuSy ignorant) was in Chaucer's time applied 
to a harmless fool. It afterward came to mean foolishly partievlar^ 
precise, in which latter sense it is still correctly used. But nice should 
not be employed as synonymous with pleasant, agreeable ; as, " a nice 
day ", " a nice carriage ", &c. In " a nice distinction ", " a nice point ", 
the word is correctly used. 

Nicety, thanks, is a vu/gar solecism. " How have you been since I 
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last saw you?" **^ledf^, thomJa,^^ Nicely is not equivalent to wU; 
moreoYer, if ono lacks either time or inclination to say ** Thank you *', 
it is considered more polite to make no allusion to thanks, 

Now, then, sometime, &c., if used as adjectives, give rise to solecism ; 
as, '* Kathanael Greene was bom at Warwick, in the then colony (now 
State) of Rhode Island **. ** The eometime GoYcmor of New York *'. 

When a noun is used as an adjective, it must always be in the sin- 
gular number, eyen when limited by words signifying plurality ; as, 
twenty-five foot house (not feet), tooih-eake (not teethr&che), calves-foot 
jelly (not/08<), twenty-Aor«tf power, iea-Mlar bOl. 

Ought and should both imply obligation ; ought is stronger. " Tou 
should go to the lecture this evening ** ; but, " Tou ought to have more 
respect for your father ". ^ % 

A noun or pronoun which is made to modify a participle must be put 
in the possessive case ; as, "I was surprised at ihepupiTs (not the pupil) 
studying so diligently *'. '* I have no objection to his becoming a mer- 
chant". 

Partg and individual are sometimes incorrectly substituted for man^ 
Vfoman, or person, " Are you. the party who called yesterday ? " ThJs 
is by no means a modem vulgarism. '- 

Perfect and universal do not admit of comparison ; more universal, 
most perfect, are eveiy-day solecisms. 

Plenty is colloquially used as an adjective ; say plentiful. ** Berries 
are plertHful this season ^ (not plenty). 

Post is not a synonym of inform ; as, in " a toeU-posted man ". 

Appropriate prepositions must follow certain words. In the follow- 
ing sentence, to should be changed ixifrom, after the adjective differenL 
^ This account is very different to what I told you '\ 

As this rule is constantly violated, a list of a few common adjectives 
and verbs is here presented, together with the prepositions properly used 
in connection with them : — 



Abhorrent io. 

Accompanied with an inanimate ob- 
ject; by any thing that has life. 

Accuse of. 

Acquaint with. 

Adapted to. , 

Agree with a person ; to a proposi- 
tion from another ; upon a tiling 
among ourselves. 

Anatogy betveen (when two objects 
follow the preposition) ; to, with 
(when one of the substantives 
t>rccedes the verb). 



Arrive at, in. 

Attended vfith an inanimate obiect ; 

by any thing that has life. 
Averse to, from. 
Capacity jw*. 
Careless about, in. 
Charge on a person ; toith a thing. 
Compare toith (in respect of quality); 

to (for the sake of illustration). 
Congenial to. 
Conversant with men; wOh or in 

things; about and among are 

sometimes used. | 



/^ 
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Oopy after a person ; from a thing. 

Correspond u^ttA. 

Die o^a diseasie; 6^ an inatrument 
or violenee. 

Disappointed of what we fail to ob- 
tain; in what does not answer 
our expectatiottSy when obtained. 

Entrance wi/o, 

£xpert tn, of. 

FoUowed hf. 

Impatient of. 

Influence on^ ovtfr, ynffu 



Partidpate tn. 

Prefer, preferable, to. 

Prejudiced agaimt. 

Profit 5y. 

Reconcile (In friendship) to; (to 

make consistent) toiih. 
Reduce (subdue) under; (in other 

cases) to. 
Remonstrate toith a person ; offoinit 

a thing. 
Suitable to. 



A preposition must not be introduced after a transitive verb, to 
govern a substantive which is really the object of the latter. ** Covet 
earnestly for the besl gifts**; covet being a transitive verb, /or should 
be omitted. So, to accept of a present, to consider of a matter, are 
equally incorrect. 

It is inelegant to connect a transitive verb and a preposition, or two 
different prepositions, with the same object ; as, '^ We confide in and 
respect the good " ; — ** I called on, and had a conversation with, him *'. 
It is better, in such cases, either to supply an object for eadi of the gov- 
erning words, or to omit one of the latter if it can be done without injury 
to the sense: thus, '*We oonfide^n the good, and respect them"; — **I 
called, and had a conversation with him ". 

Scarcely relates to quantity; hardly should be used in all other cases : 
** Scarcely a bushel '' ; but, ** I shall hardly reach home to-night ". 

Seldom or never is inel^ant ; say, eddom if ever. 

S» is preferable to aa after a negative. ^ It is not nearly to cold as 
It was ". 

SpoonfuU is preferable to spoonsful; haskeifuls to ht^keteful, &e. 

Stop is sometimes improperly used in the sense of stay; as, "Mr. 
Jones is stopping at the Bates House *'. Stop means to cease to go for* 
foardj and implies a brief arrest of motion, a momentary act ; as, " This 
train steps fifteen minutes at Springfield ". 

Sttch is an adjective pronoun, and is not correctly used in the sen- 
tence, ** Did you ever see such a beautiful vine ? *' where it has the force 
of the adverb so. Say, so beautiful a vine. 

Tliese kind and those sort are common solecisms, arising from the 
presence of a plural noun after kind and sort; as, ^ These kind of 
gloves ". 

Thouffh means notteithstandinff^ as in the sentence, ** Though I should 
die with thee, yet will I not deny thee '*. It is incorrectly used for if in 
expressions like the following : ** I feel as though I were going to bo 
sick **. ** It seems as ^wtgh H would ndn '\ 
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Transpire means to become knovm^ not to happen, ^ It has not yet 
transpired who was nominated" is correct. 

Try should be followed by a verb in the infinitive ; ** Try to exert 
yourself". Avoid the vulgarisnks, '* Trtf and do if, "■ Oonu and see 
me". 

Vocation is a eaUing or profession ; avocation^ the business which calls 
aside, or away from one's occupation, as pleasures, &c. Alfred the Great 
divided the day into three parts, viz., eight hours for sleep, eight hours 
for vocations, and eight for avocations. Modeni writers often fail to 
make this distinction ; ^ They did not follow agriculture as their sole 
mfoeation^^ 

Whether should be followed by not; ** I wish yon to say whether or 
not I may expect you ". Whether or no would be ungrammaticaL 

Good writers prefer the forms backiMr J, afteruwrd^ Unoard^ &c., to 
backiMir(2i, kc 

Isn% doem\ don% earen'ty are colloquialisms; aif^t is a vulgarism. 

Do not use hgneidturaUsi for SLgncuUurist^ prevento/t«« for prevenfttw, 
speddt/y for specia&y, ensmUly tot caAvuiUy^ ieopardize for jeqpard^ 
systematize for systemiso, vanierhanded for underAond^ second-^oiMbi for 
eeoiXDd'hand 

Avoid the obsolete forms, hare^ blenl, brakCj ehve, and clave (from 
deave, to adhere), dove^ drunken (as the p. part, of drink), lit, pled^ 
proven, sitten (for sat), spat, swore. The following are obsolescent: 
gotten, holden, ^pake, eat (as the pe^f. paU.), leant^ clove (for deft, firom 
cleave, to splits and shrunken^ 
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EXEBCISB ON PITBITT AND PKOPRIBTT. 

CoRBECT the Yiolations of Parity aod Propriety in the 
following sentences : — 

PITBITT. 

/ ^ 
1. If the privil^es to which he has an undoubted right, and has so 
long enjoyed, should now be wrested from him, would be flagrant in- 
justice. 2. The religion of these people, as well as their customs and 
manners, were strangely misrepresented. 8. Removing the term from 
W es l ui i uBiwr, sitting Ihe P^rltement, was ai^gal 4. This change of forHno 
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had quite transmogrified him. 6. The king soon found reason to repent 
him of proToking such dangerous enemies. 6. The popular lords did not 
fail to enlarge themselves on the subject. 1. I shall endeavor to live here* 
after i»it>blrttn a matrln my station. 8. It was thought that the amp 
d'etat would^^ave occasioned an imeuie. 9. The dernier resaort of the em- 
peror will be to make the amende honorable ; but wnn* verront, 10. The 
queen, whom it highly imported that the two monarchs should be at peace, 
acted the part of mediator. 11. The wisest princes need not think it any 
diminution to their greatness, or derogation tor their suffibiency, to rely upon 
counsel. 12. He behaved himself conformable to that blessed example. 

13. I should be obliged to him, if he will gratify me in that particular. 

14. May is par excellence the month of flowers ; it is delicious at this season 
to go stroamingabout the fields. 15. You canH bamboozle me with such 
flimsy excuses.JQ6. I hold ^at this argument is irrefragable. 1 7. Whether 
one person orlmSfe was concerned in the business, does not yet appear. 
18. The conspiracy was the easier discovered from its being known to 
many. 19. These feasts were celebrated to the honor of Osiris, whom 
the Greeks called Dionysius, and is the same with Bacchus. 20. Such a 
sight was enough to dumfounder an ordinary man. 21. This will eventu- 
ate in jeopardizing the whole party. 22. Firstly, he has conducted mat- 
ters so illy that his fellow countrymen can hereafter repose no confidence 
in him. 23. All these things required abundance of fineae and deUeaietae 
to manage with advantage. 24. When I made some d propos remarks 
upon his conduct, he b^n to quiz me ; but he had better have let it 
alone. 26. A large part of the meadows and cornfields was overflown. 
26. Having finished my chores before sundown, I lit a fire. 27. The 
pleasures of the understanding are more preferable than those of the 
senses. 28. Virtue confers the supremest dignity on man, and should 
be his chiefest desire. . 29. Temperance and exercise are excellent pre- 
ventatives of debility. 80. 1 admire his amiableness and candidness. 
81. It grieves me to think with what ardor two or three eminent per- 
sonages have inchoated such a course. 

PROPRIETT. 

1. Every year a new flower, in his judgment, beats all the old ones, 
though it is much inferior to them both in color and shape. 2. The [cer^^ 
monious, or ceremonial ?] law is so called in contradistinction to the 
moral and the judicial law. 8. Come often ; do not be [ceremonious, or 
ceremonial ?]. 4. Meanwhile the Britons, left to shift for themselves, 
were forced to call in the Saxons to their aid. 6. Conscience of integrity 
supports the misfortunate. 6. His name must go down to posterity with 
distinguished honor in the public records of the nation. 7. Every thing 
goes helter-skelter and topsy-turvy, when a man leaves his business to be 
done by others. 8. The alone principle ; — a likely boy ; — he is consider- 
able of a man ; — ^the balance of them ; — at a wide remove ; — I expect he 
did it ; — ^I learned him the lesson ; — to fall trees ; — ^he conducts well ; — 
like he did ; — ^we started directly they came ; — I feel as though ;— equally 
as well. 9. What [further, or farther ?] need have we of caution ? 10. 
Still [further, or farther ?1, what evidence have we of this ? 11. We may 
try hard, and still be [further, or farther ?] from success than ever. 12. If 
all men were exemplary in their conduct, things would soon take a new 
iiioe» 9oA religion reedve a mighty encouragement IS. A reader can 
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often see with half an eye what ails a sentence, when its author is unable 
to discover any mistake. 14. He passed his time at the court of St James, 
currying faror with the minister. 16. One brave [act, or action ?! often 
turns the fortunes of batUe. 16. Our [acts, or actions ?] generally pro- 
ceed from instinct or impulse ; our [acts, or actions ?] are more frequently 
the result of deliberation. 17. Learning and arts were but then getting 
up. 18. One is in a bad fix that has to spend a rainy day in the country. 
It is enough to give most people the blues. 19. 1 had like to have gotten 
a broken head. 20. It is difficult for one unaccustomed to [sophism, or 
sophistry ?] to succeed in a [sophism, or sophistry ?], 21. This per- 
formance was much at one with the other. 22. I had a great mind to 
tell him that I set store by him. 23. If we can not beat our adversaries 
with logic, we should at least not allow them to get the upper hand of us 
in mildness of temper and pr(^erness of behavior. 



LESSON LVII, 

PBSCISION. 

§ 359. The tliird essential property of style is Pbe- 
cisiOK. This term is derived from the Latin prcecidetej to 
cu^ off; and the property so called consists in the use of 
such words as exactly convey the meaning, and nothing 
more. Suppose we mean to say, ** Cassar displayed great 
courage on the battle-field"; were we to use f(yirtitude in- 
stead of courage^ we should violate Precision, because the 
former quality is displayed in supporting pain, the latter in 
meeting danger. We should be guilty of the same fault, 
if we were to employ both words, — " Caesar displayed great 
courage and fortitude on the battle-field," — ^because it would 
be saying more than we mean. 

§ 360. Precision is most frequently violated by a want 
of discrimination in the use of Sjnionymous terms ; as in the 
example above, when fortitude is substituted for courage. 



1 959. What is the third essential property of style f From what Is the word 
piveMofi derived? In what does the quality so called consist? IHustrnte this 
witl^ the sentence, ** Caesar displayed great coamge on the battle-field.*" 

1 860. How is pr^ision most ftequentl^ violated ? When Is one woid laid 
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One word is said to be the synonjme of another, when 
it means the same thing or nearly the same : as, enough 
and sufficient; active^ hrisk^ agiky and nimble. In such 
synonymous terms our language abounds, in consequence 
of its having received additions from many different sources. 
Wliile a very few of these differ so imperceptibly that they 
may be regarded as almost identical in signification, by far 
the greater part are distinguished by delicate shades of 
meaning; and their discriminate use at once denotes the 
scholar and imparts the finest effect to composition. 

The habit of using words accurately begets the habit of thmking ac- 
curately ; the student, therefore, when in the act of composing, can not 
be too careful in the choice of the words he employs,— can not make a 
better use of his time than in examining and comparing the yarious 
synonymous expressions that present themselves to his mind, and in thus 
enabling himself to select from ampng them such as exactly convey his 
meaning, and nothing more or less. As aids in this improving mental 
exercise, he will find Webster*s Quarto Dictionary and Crabb's *' English 
Synonymes " specially usefuL To illustrate this subject, a few synonymes 
are here defined in contrast, from which the importance of using them 
aright will be apparent 

L Cuttom, habiU Custom is the frequent repetition of the same act ; 
habit is the effect of such repetition. By the custom of early rising, we 
form habtU of diligence. Chastom applies to men collectively or individu- 
ally; kabU applies to them as individuals only. Every nation has itfii. 
auionu; every man has his peculiar habits, 

IL Surpmt, astonish^ amaze^ confound. We are surprited at what is 
unexpected ; astonished^ at what is more unexpected, and at what is vast 
or great ; amased, at what is incomprehensible, or what Unfavorably 
affects our interests ; confounded^ at what is shocking or terrible. We are 
surprised to meet a friend, at an hour when he is generally engaged at 
home ; we are astonished to meet one whom we supposed to be across the 
ocean ; we are amazed to meet a person of whose death we have been in- 
formed ; we are confounded to hear that a family of our acquuntanoe 
have been poisoned. 

IIL AbhoTy detest. To dbhor implies strong dislike ; to detest com- 

to be the eynonjme of another? Why are Bynonymoaa terms numerous In oar 
language? What is said re8pectin<r their shades of meaning? How can an ex- 
amination Into these delicate differences of stafniflcation benefit the student f 
0bow and inustiste tbe ditfercnce between custa/n and ham ; between swpiisti 
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bines with this dislike an equally strong disapprobation. We abhor being 
in debt ; we detest treachery. 

lY. Ordy^ alone. Only imports that there is no other of the same 
kind ; alone imports being accompanied by no other. An only child is 
one that has neither brother nor sister ; a child alone^ is one that is left 
by itself. There is a difference, therefore, in precise language, between 
the two phrases, " virtue only makes us happy,'' and ** virtue alone makes 
us happy.'' The former implies that nothing else can do it ; the latter, 
that virtue itself, unaccompanied with other advantages, is sufficient to 
insure our happiness. 

y. Eniire^ eompkle, A tiling is entire when it wants none of its parts ; 
complete, when it lacks none of its appendages. A man may have an 
entire house to himself, and yet not have one compleie apartment. 

YI. Emmgh, mffideni. Enough, properly speaking, has reference to 
the quantity one wishes to have; aufflcient, to that which one needs. 
The former, therefore, generally implies more than the latter. The miser 
may have mffident, but never has enough. 

VII. Avow, aclcTiowledge, confeee. Each of these words implies the 
admission of a fact, but under different circumstances. To avow sup- 
poses the person to glory in the admission ; to acknotoledge implies a small 
fault, for which the acknowledgment compensates ; to confess is used in 
connection with greater offences. A patriot avovos his opposition to a 
tyrant, and is applauded ; a gentleman acknowledges his mistake, and Im 
forgiven ; a prisoner confesses his crime, and is punished. 

§ 361, The precise writer rejects all unnecessary words : 
he does not, for instance, say that such a thing can not 
poBsiMy be, or must necessarily be, because possibly and 
necessarily imply nothing more than can and must He 
does not, after having made a statement, repeat it without 
any modification of the idea, in several different clauses, 
imagining that he is thereby adding to what has been said. 
Such unmeaning repetitions are called redundancies^ and no 
other fiiult so enfeebles style. 

Addison, at the begmning of his Cato, is guilty of several gross re- 
dundancies : — 



osUmMi^ amaze, and confound; between alMurr and detest; between OfUy and 
iOone; between entire and complete; between enough and sufficient; between 
08Otr, acknowledge^ and confess, 

1 861. What is said of the precise writer? What are redundancies f What is 
Ihorr sfllBet on style? Who is mentlwied as guilty of tills fliult^ KepeatiW 
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**The dawn is oyercast, the morning lowers, 
And heavily in clouds brings on the day, 
Tlie great, the important-day, big with the ftte 
Of Cato and of Borne." 

In the first two lines, the same sentiment is expressed three times in 
different words. " The dawn is overcast," means no more than " the 
morning lowers " ; and both these expressions denote precisely the same 
thing as the line that follows. In the third line, three synonymous ex- 
pressions appear, — *' the STeat, the importatU day, biff with the fate ". 

In revising a composition, special regard must be had to Precision. 
Unnecessary words (and sometimes many will be found) must be un- 
sparingly pruned out The best method of avoiding such superfluities, 
or of breaking up a loose style, when once formed, is to endeavor, before 
writing, to get a well-defined conception of the subject. Redundancies 
often proceed from the writer's not having any precise idea hunself of 
what he wants to say. 

f § 362. Another violation of Precbion consists in the af- 
fected substitution for the names of persons or the terms 
which we ordinarily apply to abstract ideas Jbircumlocutions 
expressive of some attribute, which may belong to another 
object, and is therefore liable to be mistaken by the reader. 
Thus, Shaftesbmy, devoting several pages of one of his works 
to Aristotle, names him only as "the master critic/' "the 
mighty genius and judge of art," "the prince of critics," 
^' the grand master of art," and " the consummate philolo- 
gist," — ^leaving the reader to infer who is meant by these 
high-sounding titles. So, in another passage, without des- 
ignating them by name, he alludes to Homer, Socrates, and 
Plato, respectively, as "the grand poetic sure," "the philo- 
sophical patriarch," and "his disciple of noble birth and 
lofty genius ". 

In like manner, when the proper name has been mentioned, an allu' 
sion to the same individual by means of a circumlocution is apt to give 
the leader a wrong impression ; as, '* Literary and scientific men hastened 

passage, and point out the redundancies. In revising a composition, to what 
mast special regard be had f What is the best method of avoiding superfluities 
and breaking up a loose style f From what do redundancies often proceed f 

1 868. What other violation of precision is here alluded to ? Show how Shaltes* 
bury violates this principle. When the proper name has been mentioned^ what 
is the eflfect of aUudiug to tho same individual by means of a circumlocution ? U 
lustrate this. 
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to the court of CliArlemagne, anxious to secure the favor of the greatest 
monarch of his age;*' A rea<^er ignorant of history might suppose that 
it was not Charlemagne's favor, but that of some other monarch residing 
at his court, that they were desirous of securing. A slight change will 
prevent the possibility of mistake as to the meaning: *^ Anxious to. 
secure the favor of Charlemagne, literary and scientific men hastened to 
his court" 

EXERCISE. 
In the following sentences, when t^o sjnonymes are 
presented within brackets, select the proper one; when 
Precision is violated, correct the error : — 

1. He [only, or alone ?] of all their number had sufficient resolution 
to declare himself ready to proceed. — This circumstance [only, or alone ?] 
is sufficient to prove the worthlessness of the criticism. — On questioning 
them, they all denied knowledge of the fact except one [only, or alone ? J» 
in whose countenance I traced evident signs of guilt. 2. As soon as you 
have heard [enough, or sufficient ?] music, we will adjourn to the otiier 
apartment — ^I am obliged to remain here, because I have not [enough, 
or sufficient ?] money to proceed on my Journey. 8. We [avow, ac- 
knowledge, or confess ?] an omission of duty ; — we a debt ; — the 

criminal can not be persuaded to ; — ^the martyr s his faith. 

4. The equipment of the ship is [entire, or complete ?]. 6. A being who 
has nothing to pardon or forgive in himself may reward every man ac- 
cording to his works. 6. The physician enjoined temperance and ab- 
stinence on his patient. 1, There was no tenant in the house ; it was 
[vacant, or anpty ?]. — The house was stripped of its furniture ; it was 
entirely [vacant, or empty?]. — ^Mr. D.'s death has left a [vacant, or 
empty ?] seat in the Board. 8. Paley has said that man is a bundle of 
[customs, or habits?]. — ^Many great men have the [custom, or habit?] 
of taking snuff. — The [custom, or habit ?] of going to church may pro- 
duce [customs, or habits ?] of piety. 9. The general said that he [re- 
cdved, or accepted ?] with pride and satisfaction this token of their 
friendship. 10. Though numerous applications were made for the pris- 
oner's [forgiveness, or pardon ?], they were all [unsuccessful, or ineffec- 
tual ?]. 11. The pleasures of imagination are more preferable than those 
of sense. 12. This is the chiefest objection that I have to such a course. 
13. No man of spirit can acquiesce in, and remain satisfied with, this de- 
cision. 14. This wavering and unsettled policy can not be too strongly 
condemned. 16. 1 am certain and confident that the account I have given 
is correct and true. 16. He then made his statement and related his 
story. 17. We rested beneath the umbrageous shadow of a shady oak, 
and then again resumed our journey anew. 18. The brightness of pros- 
perity, shining on the anticipations of futurity, casts the shadows of ad- 
versity into the shade, and causes the prospects of the future to look 
bright 19. We often conjure up grounds of apprehension, and give 
ourselves unnecessary uneasiness. 20. The magistrate questioned the 
prisoner minutely and examined him at length. 21. Now, if the fabric 
of the mind or temper appeared to us such as it really is ; if we saw it 
impossible to remove hence any one good or orderly affection, or to in* 
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troduce any ill or disorderly one, without drawing on, in some degree, 
that dissolute state which, at its height, is confessed to be so miserable, — 
it would then, undoubtedly, be confessed, that since no ill, immoral, or 
unjust action, can be committed without either a new inroad and breach 
on the temper and passions, or a further advancing of that execution 
ahready done ; whoever did ill, or acted in prejudice to his integrity, 
good nature, or worth, would, of necessity, act with greater cruelty tow- 
ards himself^ than he who scrupled not to swallow what was poison- 
ous, or who, with his own hands, 'shoifld voluntarily mangle or wound 
his outward form or constitution, natural limbs, or body. 22. Constan- 
tine was constantly receiving presents, which were forwarded from all 
quarters to the great Christian emperor. 



LESSON LVIII. 

^ / CLBABNBSS, OB PKBSPICU IT Y. 

§ 363. The foiirtli essential property of style is Clsab- 
NESS, or Peespicutty ; Avhich consists in such a use and 
arrangement of words and clauses as at once distinctly indi- 
cate the meaning of the writerjor speaker. To a certain 
extent, this quality involves Ahe three already considered ; 
that is, other things being equal, the greater the Purity, 
Propriety, and Predsion, of a sentence, the clearer it will 
be. Yet these properties may belong, in a high degree, to 
a style which is far fix)m perspicuous. Something more is 
necessary to constitute the quality under consideration. 
§ 364. The faults opposed to Qeamess are, 
L Obscurity^ which consists in the use of words and con- 
structions from which it is difficult to gather any mean- 
ing at alL 
n. Equivocation^ which consists in the use of words sus- 
ceptible, in the connection in which they are placed, of 
more than one interpretation. 

% 863. What is the foarth essential property of Htylef In what does it oon 
elst ? What does cleamees, to a certain extent, inrolve f 

1 964. Enumeiate and define the three fknlts opposed to deamess. 
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nX AmbiffuUy^ which consists in such an arrangement of 
words or clauses as leaves the reader in doubt between 
two different significations. 

§ 365. Obscurity. — Nothing disgusts us more with a com- 
position than to find difficulty in arriving at its meaning. 
Whatever effect the thoughts it embodies might have pro- 
duced Jiad they been clearly expressed, is inevitably lost 
while the reader is pondermg its intricate periods. Obscurity 
results iroia various causes, of which the principal are as fol« 
lows : — 

L An improper ellipsis. 

This figure, as we have seen in § 317, authorizes the omission of 
words necessary to the construction, but not to the sense. Whenever 
the omission pf a word renders the meaning of a sentence unintelligible, 
the ellipsis becomes improper. A writer in The Guardian uses this ex- 
pression : *' He is inspired with a true sense of that function.^* The 
meaning is not intelligible till we put in the words improperly left out : 
" He is inspired with a true sense of the importance of that function.^' 
** Arbitrary power," says another, " I look upon as a greater evil than 
anarchy itself, as much as a savage is a happier state of life than a gal- 
ley-slave." We can not properly call a savage or a galley-slave a state 
of life, though we may with propriety compare their conditions. The 
obscurity is removed by doing away with the ellipsis : " as much as (hi 
stale of a savage is happier than thai of a galley-slave." 

IL A had arrangement. 

Some sentences have their parts so arranged that, on commencing 
them, we imagine they will convey a certain meaning, which is quite 
different from what we find they really signify when we get to their 
close. Thus, in The Spectator the following sentence occurs : " I have 
hopes that when Will confronts him, and t^l the ladies in whose hehdf he 
engages him cast kind looks and wishes of success at their champion, he 
will have some shame." On hearing the first part of the sentence, we 
naturally imagine that Will is to confront all the ladies ; but we soon 
find that it is necessary to construe this clause with the verb cast. To 

% 866w What feeling is produced in the reader by a compoBltloo difflcnlt to be 
ondenitoodf What is the flrBt scarce of obscarlty? When is an eliipsis im* 
proper? Ghre examples of improper ellipses. What Is the second source of 
obscurity f What fiilse impression do we receive frcm some sentences whose 
paiis are improperly arranged t niastrate this error fh>m The Spectator, and 
show how it may be corrected. What words are most ftoquently misplaced in 
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oorrect the error, the whole sentence must be remodelled, or we maj 
simply hitroduce the adverb vfhen after and : ** I have hopes that when 
Will confronts him, and when all the ladies,** &c. 

The words most frequently misplaced in such a way as to involye 
obscurity are adverbs, particularly ordy and not only. If these words are 
separated from what they are intended to modify, the meaning of tho 
whole sentence is obscured. '* He not only owns a house, but also a 
large farm." Ifoi only, as it now stands, modifies the verb oums ; and 
from the beginning of the sentence one naturally supposes that another 
verb is to follow, — that he not only oww the house, but live$ in it, or 
something of the kind. Whereas, not only is intended to modify houae^ 
and should therefore be placed immediately before it : ** He owns, not 
only a house, but also a large farm." 

Sometimes a faulty arrangement of adjuncts or clauses produces a 
ludicrous combination of ideas ; as when we say, *^ Here is a horse 
ploughing with one eye,'* instead of, '*Here is a horse with one eye 
ploughing." From the former sentence we would infer that the horse 
was turning up the ground with one of his organs of vision. So, in the 
following : ^* He was at a window in Lichfield, where a party of royal- 
ists had fortified themselves, taking a view of the cathedral" The roy- 
alists would hardly go to the trouble of fortifying themselves merely for 
the purpose of taking a view of the cathedral. It should read thus : '* He 
was at a window in Lichfield, taking a view of the cathedral, where a 
party," Ac. 

The sentences given above as examples would be anibiffuoua accord, 
ing to our definition of that term, if there were any other than an ab- 
surd meaning to be gleaned from the construction which we first natu- 
rally put upon them.' As this is not the case, however, they fall under 
the head we are now considering,— o&scur&y. It may be argued that, in 
these and similar examples, the obscurity will quickly be removed if the 
reader uses the least reflection. But this is not sufficient ; we must have 
no obscurity to be removed. Clearness requires, according to Quin- 
lilian, ''not that the reader may understand if he will, but that he rniui 
understand whether he will or not ". 

HL The vse of the same word in different senses. 



such a way as to involve obBcnrlty t What is the effect of separating them fh>m 
what they are intended to modify t Give an example of this error, show how it 
occasions obscurity, and correct it. What does a faulty arrangement of adjuncts 
and clauses sometimes produce f Give examples, and correct the errors they 
contain. Why do we not rank these cases under the head of ambiguous constroo- 
-tlons ? What may be argued with respect to them f Is this sufficient ? What 
does QnintUian say respecting clearness T What is the third soarce of obscurity ? 
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A word should noli be used in different senses in the same sentence. 
Thus, *^ He presents more and more convincing arguments than his ad- 
Tersary," Here the w6rd mare first occurs as an adjective, and is pres- 
ently, to the great confusion of the reader, repeated as an adverb, the 
sign of the comparative degree. It should be : " He presents more nu^ 
merous and more convincing arguments than his adversary,"— more being 
here in each case an adverb. 

The words oftenest used m this way are pronouns, particularly the 
personals and relatives. Depending for their signification on the sub- 
stantives for which they stand, if they are used with reference to differ- 
ent objects, their meaning is of course varied, and this should be strictly 
avoided in the progress of a sentence. Examples of this fault follow. 
** They If ere persona of moderate intellects, even before ikey were impaired 
by their passions." Here, the first they refers to certain persons ; the 
seeond, to the noun ifUeUeete^ while the same pronoun in the possessive 
case, their^ refers again to the persons in question. To correct the error, 
we must either remodel the whole, or (though it sounds stiff in so short 
a sentence) alter the second they to the latter: — ^^ They were persons of 
moderate intellects, even before the latter were impaired by their pas- 
sions.'* Again : ^ Lysias promised Aw father that he would never forget 
Aif advice." There is no equivocation here ; for it is evident at once 
that, though the first Aw, and A«, refer to Lysias, the second hie has 
reference to the father; yet such constructions are highly objectionable. 
This sentence, as well as others like it, is most neaUy corrected by sub- 
stituting the exact words of the speaker for the substance of what he 
isaid ; as, '* Lysias promised his father, ' I will never forget Ihy advice' " 

Kot only does this incorrect use of pronouns produce obscurity, it is 
also inconsistent with Harmony and Strength. In composing, therefore, 
it is well constantly to bear in mind the rule, — Do not make the eame 
pronoun refer to different objects in the same sentence. This is sometimes 
a difficult rule to follow, as every careful writer must have found. Rein- 
hard says, in his Memoirs, '' I have always had considerable difficulty in 
making a proper use of pronouns. Indeed, I have taken great pains so 
to use them, that all ambiguity by the reference to a wrong antecedent 
should be impossible, and yet have often failed in the attempt" Not- 
withstanding this difficulty, the principle involved is of such importance 
that it should be carried out, even if the whole tram of thought has to 
be put in a different form at a considerable expense of time and trouble. 

lUnstrate this, and show how the error may be corrected. What words are 
oft'eueflt used in this way? How Is it that they may bear different significations ? 
Give an example. When such an error occurs in a sentence containing an indi- 
rect fuotatlon, how may it be corrected? What other fkults besides obscurity 
does this incorrect use oi pronouns involve? Repeat the rule. What does 
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IV. Complicated sentential stnccture. 

When the structare of a sentence is much involTed, especially when 
its parts differ in form, or when long or abrupt parentheses are intro* 
duced, obscurity is apt to result This fault is more common with old 
writers than among those of the present day. It violates, not only the 
rules of Clearness, but also those of Unity ; under which latter subject it 
will be illustrated, and the best modes of correction will be pointed out. 

V. X/ong sentences. These are always a source of ob- 
scurity, unless the members composing them are similar in 
their structure. There is a tendency in most young writers 
to make their sentences too long. The other extreme is safer 
than this ; but either is to be avoided. The most pleasing 
style in this respect is one characterized by variety ; one in 
which long and short sentences are judiciously alternated. 

VL Technical terms. 

Terms belonging to a particular trade, business, or science, not being 
understood by the generality of readers, should be strictly avoided, es- 
pecially in poetry. Dryden, however, was of the contrary opinion. " As 
those," says he, *' who in a logical disputation keep to general terms 
would hide a fallacy, so those who do it in any poetical description would 
veil their ignorance.'' Accordingly, in his translation of the iBneid, he 
indulges in the following technicalities : — 

" Tack to the larboard, and giand qff to sea, 
Yeer aarboard sea and land." 

Technical terms are allowable only in scientific treatises, where we ex- 
pect to find them ; and in comedy and fiction, where .they are sometimes 
introduced into dialogue for the purpose of illustrating individual pecu- 
liarities. iX'^ 

y § 366. Equivocation.— To avoid this fault, it is not 
necessary that we reject all words of more than one signifi- 

Behihard say respecttog it? What is the fourth source of obscurity ? What is 
meant by this f What besides a want of clearness results ftx)m such involved 
constructions f What is the fifth source of obscurity t In what case only is a 
long sentence perspicuous ? In whom is there a tendency to long sentences ? 
What is the best rule, as regards length of sentences ? What is the sixth source 
of obscurity t Why should technical terms be avoided t What was Biyden^s 
opinion on this point t Show how he has acted on this opinion in his translation 
of the MaeiA, In what compositions are technical terms allowable ? 

S 806. What is meant by an equivocal term f When may such a term be used, 
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cation ; for, in that case, oiir vocabulary would become ex- 
ceedingly limited, and by fiar the greater part of our lan- 
guage would be utterly useless. But a regard for Perspicuity 
requires us to reject an equivocal term except when its con- 
nection with other words in any particular case distinctly 
indicates which of its significations, as there used, it bears. 
This connection will almost always determine the meaning 
so clearly that the true sense will be the only one suggested. 
Thus, the word pound signifies both the sum of twenty shU- 
lings sterling and sixteen ounces avoirdupois. Yet, if a 
person tells me that he rents a house for fifty pounds a year, 
or that he has bought ^y pounds of meat, there will be no 
lack of Perspicuity, — the idea of weight will not present 
itself to my mind in the one case, or that of money in the 
other. Sometimes, however, the connection is insufficient to 
determine the meaning; and the expression, being thus sus- 
ceptible of a twofold interpretation, must be avoided. Ex- 
amples of the diflferent kinds of equivocation are presented 
below, together with the best modes of correction : — 

L ^' I am persuaded that neither death nor Ufe will be able to sepa- 
rate us from the love of God." Here of ia equivocal ; we can not tell 
whether the meaning is the love which we bear to God, or that wluch 
He bears to us. If the former is intended, it should be ** our love to 
God »' ; if the latter, " God's love to us ". So, " the reformation of Luther " 
means either the change wrought in him, or that brought about by 
him. The latter signification may be denoted by commencing refarmO' 
tUm with a capital ; as, in this sense, it is an important historical event 

n. "They were both more ancient than Zoroaster, or Zerdusht" 
Here, or is equivocal. This conjunction connects either equivalents oi 
substitutes. Hence, the reader unacquainted with Persian history may 
be at a loss to know whether Zoroaster and Zerdusht are the same per- 
son or different ones. According to the system of punctuation laid down 
in this volume, the Cfmmta before or denotes that they are one and the 
isame, and its omission would signify that two persons were intended. 



and when must It he avoided? What generally determines the meaning of an 
equivocal word ? Give an example. 

Quote a sentence in which ^Is equivocal ; point out the two interpretationB 
of which it is susceptible ; and show what alterationB should be made to express 
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Tet^ as many are unacquainted with punctuation, it is best, when this 
conjunction is used in the latter sense, — that is, as a connective of sub- 
stitutes, — to introduce its correlative either before the first of the words 
so connected. '* They were both more ancient than either ZoroaBter«or 
Zerdusht ", would denote that they were different persons, beyond the 
possibility of mistake. 

in. " I have long since learned to like nothing but what you do.*' 
Do is equivocal ; we can not tell whether it is an auxiliary or a principal 
verb, — ^whether the meaning is to like nothing hut voIuU i/ou like, or noth- 
ing but fohat you do. If the former is intended, we should change do to 
Ukey or else say nothing but what pleases you. 

lY. **Lysia8 promised his father that he would never forget his 
friends.*' Properly speaking, the hist his refers to the same antecedent 
as the first ; and the meaning is, that he would never foiget his own 
(Lysias's) friends. If this is the author's meaning, the sentence is gram- 
matically correct ; yet, as it may be misunderstood by those who do not 
look closely at grammatical relations, it would be well to alter the form 
according to the sugges^n touching an analogous case in § 366 ; 
" Lysias promised his fiither, * I will never forget thg [or my] friends.' " 

y. *'He aimed at nothing less than the crown." Owing to the 
equivocal expression nothing lese than^ this sentence may denote either, 
*' Nothing was less aimed at by him than the crown ; " or, ** Nothing in* 
ferior to the crown could satisfy his ambition." 

§ 367. Ambiguity. — ^This fkult, also, leaves the reader in 
doubt between two meanings ; but this doubt is occasioned, 
not by the use of equivocal terms, but -by a faulty arrange- 
ment of words or clauses. "Both equivocation and ambiguity, 
but particularly the latter, are faults of frequent occurrence 
in composition ; from the fact that a writer whose mind is 
pre-oecupied with one of the significations of an expression, 
which he designs it to convey, is not likely to notice that it 
also bears another. The commonest varieties of ambiguity 
are illustrated in the following examples : — 

L The proper place for a relative pronoun is immediately after its 

each meanlDg clearly. Treat in this same maimer a sentence !n which or Is 
equivocal ; one in which do i» equivocal; one in which hie is equivocal ; one in 
which the expression nothing less than is equivocal. 

S 96^- By what is ambiguity occasioned? What renders it a ftiult of frequent 
occurrence t What part of speech, improperly placed, often occasions am- 
bi^ityt Where should the relative pronoun stand? Correct the sentence, "A 
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antecedent ; and, if it occupies any other place, the sentence, as a gen- 
eral role, should be so changed as to allow it to stand in that position. 
Thus, instead of, " A servant will obey a master's orders whom he lores," 
we should have, " A servant will obey the orders of a master whom he 
loves." Tet, as this principle is constantly violated in composition, we 
are sometimes at a loss to determine to which of two antecedent sub- 
stantives a relative belongs. ** Solomon, the son of David, who built the 
temple at Jerusalem, was a wise and powerful monarch." — '^ Solomon, 
the son of David, who was persecuted by Saul, was a wise and powerful 
monarch." In these two sentences, who is similarly situated ; yet in the 
former it relates to Solomon, and in the latter to David. A perspicuous 
writer would avoid the possibility of misconception by changing both :-— 
'* Solomon, the son of David and builder of the temple at Jerusalem, was 
s wise and powerful monarch." — " Solomon, whose father David was 
persecuted by Saul, was," &c. 

n. The peculiar position of a substantive sometimes occasions am- 
biguity, particularly in poetry, when the object is placed before the verb. 
In the sentence, ** And thus the son the fervent sire addressed," we are 
unable to say whether the son or the sire was the speaker. 

IIL If a word or words are introduced into a sentence in such a place 
that they look in two directions, L e., that they may be construed with 
what precedes or with what follows, we have what the French call a 
'* squinting construction "; as in the following, where the words in italics 
may be said to squint, *' If this day shall happen to be Sunday, this form 
o/pratfer thaU be tued and the fast kept on the day following '*. 



LESSON LIX, 

EXEBCISE ON CLEABNES8. 

Ik iihe following sentences, correct such expressions as 

are not perspicuous : — 

1. He talks all the way up stairs to a visit. 2. God begins His cure 
by caustics, by incisions and instruments of vexation, to try if the dis- 
ease that wiU not yield to the allectives of cordials and perfumes, fHo^ 

servant will obey a maiter's orders whom he loves." Show how the relative 
who, shnUaily plaoed in two different sentences, may refer to different antece- 
dents. How may these sentences be altered, to make the reference clear? In 
poetry, from what does amblgoity sometimes proceed T Give an example, and 
•how how the meaning may be determined. 
13 
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tions and iMttha, nuty be forced out by deleterics, scarifications, and 
more salutary, bttt less pleasing, physic. 3. Some productions of nature 
rise in value according as they more or less resemble art 4. The farmer 
went to his neighbor, and told him that his cattle were in hiis ^Id. ^5. 
He may b^ said to have saved tfa^ife of a dtiaten, and' consequently en- 
titled to the reward. 6. I perceived it had been scoured with hajf an 
eye. 7. The love of a parent is one of the strongest passions implanted 
in the heart. & So obscure are Garlyle's sentences that nine tenths of 
his readers do not receive any idea from them. [Squ4»ocal: — does it 
mam that only one tenth of hia readen understand them ; or thaty though 
nine tenths may notdoso^ eight tenths may f Alter the sentence in ttoo waySy 
so that it may per^fncwmdy express both these ideasj] 9. Few kings have 
been more energetic than Menes, or [equivoecd] Misraim. 10. The young 
man cBd not want natural talents ; but the father <^ him was a coxcomb, 
who affected being a fine gentlemiui so unmerdfully, that he could not 
endure in his sl^t, ot the frequent mention oi, one who was his son, 
growing into manhood, and thrusting Aiim out of the gay world. II. 
We are naturally inclined to praise who praise us, and to flatter who 
flatter us. 12. The rising tomb a lofty column bore.. [Ambiffwms: — 
which bore the other f^ 13. He advanced against the old man, imitatmg 
his address, his pace, and career, as well as the vigor of his horse and 
his own sldll would allow. 14. Their rebuke had the effect Intended. 
[jEquivoeal .'-—did they give the relmke, or reeewe it /] 1«. Whom chance 
misled his mother to destroy. [AnAigmms .-^-was the mother the destroy- 
er or the de8trmfed?]y\L6. This work has been overlooked [cyiiwocoZ] by 
the most eminent cntic^. 17. You ou^t to contemn all the wit in the 
world against you. 18. The clerk told his employer, whatever he did, 
he could not please him. 19. Claudius was canonized among the gods, 
who scaro^ deserved the name of a man. 20. The Latin tongue, in 
its purity, was never in England. 21. The lady was sewing with a Ro- 
man nose. 22. Here I saw two men digging a well with straw hats. 
23. We may have more, but we can not have more satisfactory, evi- 
dence. 24w Br. Frideauz used to relate that, when he brought the copy 
of his "Connection of the Old and New Testaments" to the bookseller, 
he told hm it was a dry subject, and the printing could not be safely 
ventured upon unless he 'could enliven the work with a little humor. 
25. The sharks who prey upon the inadvertency of young heirs are more 
pardonable than those who trespass upon the good opinion of those who 
treat them with respect. 26. Dryden makes a handsome obeervation on 
Ovid's writing a letter from Dido to jEneas, in the following words. 
[Ambiguous T'-^oere the words here referred to those of DrydenU observa- 
tion or those of Dido's letter H 21. Most of the hands were asleep in 
their berths, when the vessel shipped a sea that carried away our pin- 
nace and binnacle. Our dead-lights were in, or we should have fiUed. 
The mainmast was so sprungj that we were obliged to fish it, and bear 
ffw&j for the nearest port. 28. This occurs in Ben Jonson's works, a 
prQmincDt dramatist contemporary with Shakspeare. 29. D's fortune is 
^ual to half of Wb fortune, which is a thousand dollars. [Ambiguous : 
r-^lMi Ws fortune, pr a hcdfof it, amount to a thousand dollars f] 30. 
My Christian and surname begin and end with the same letters. [Atn^ 
bigitous: — does the GhrisHan name begin with the same letter that the sur- 
name beains with, and end with the same letter thai the surname ends with ; 
as, in Andrew Askew f or dope the Christian n^m^ end with the same letter 
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wUh whieh U begi'M, and the mmame aho end toiih ths samt letter mth which 
it hegim ; as, in Ilezekiah Thrift f or, lastly, are aU ihese four letters, (he 
fir^ and the last of each name, the same ; as, in Norman Ndsond,'] 81. 
The ((ood man not only deserves the respect but the love of his fdlow- 
belngs. 82. Charlemagne patronized not only learned men, but also 
established several educational institutions. 38. Sixtus the Fourth was, 
if I mistake not, a great collector of books, at least 



LESSON LX. 

STRENGTH. 

§ 368. Tsa fifth essential property of a good style is 
Stbbngth ; which consists in such a use and arrangement 
of words as make a deep impression on the mind of the 
reader or hearer. 

§ 369.vThe first requisite of Strength is the rejection of all 
superfluous wordsi which constitutes, as we have seen, one of 
Qie elements of nedsion also. Whatever adds nothing to the 
meaning of a sentence takes from its Strength ; and, whether 
it be simply a word, a dause, or a member, should be rejected. 
In the following passages, tiie words in italics convey no ad- 
ditional meaning, and, consequently, a regard for Strength re- 
quires their omission : — ^ JSeing satisfied with what he has 
adiieved, he attempts nothing further."—" If I had not hem 
absenij if I had been here, this would not have happened.''— 
" The very first discovery of it strikes the mind with inward 
joy, and spreads delight through aU its facuUies.'** 

§ 370. The second principle to be observed by those who 
aim at Strength of style, has reference to the use of relatives. 



% 868. What is the flffh essential property of style T In what does it consist f 
$ 809. What is the flnt requisite of strength f What Is the effect of words 
which add nothing to the meaning of a sentence t Give examples. 

$ 870. To what doef the second principle refer T By what are parts of sen- 
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conjunctions, and prepositions, which, indicating ihe connec 
tion and relation of words, are constantly occurring. 

l[ Parts of sentences are connected by either a coi\junction or a rela- 
tive pronoun, not by boili!) In the following sentence, the connection ia 
made by and, and who should therefore be rejected : ^ He was a man of 
fine abilities, and who lost no opportunity of improving them by study.^' 
Between two relative clauses, however, a coiyunction is generally em- 
ployed ; as, " Cicero, whom the profligate feared, InU who was honored 
by the upright,'' &c. The conjunction is also introduced, even when the 
relative and its verb are suppressed in one of the clauses, as in the com- 
mencement of the sentence from Swift, given below. Care must be 
taken not to use the relative for the conjunction, or the coi\junction for 
the relative ; of which latter fault, Swift is guilty in the following sen- 
tence : — 

" There is no talent so useful towards rising in the world, or which 
puts men more out of the reach of fortune, than that quality generally 
possessed by the dullest sort of pec^le, and is, in common language, 
called discredon." 

Here and should be toAuA. It will be observed, also, that the words 
which is are understood afier tahnt, near the commencement of the sen- 
tence, and that the coiyunclion or is therefore introduced to connect the 
first clause with that which follows. 

IL (The too frequent use of and must be avoided^ Kot only when 
employed to introduce a sentence, but also when ofdm repeated during 
its progress, this coi\junction greatly enfeebles style. Such is its effect 
in the following sentence from Sir William Temple, in which it is used 
no less than eight times : — 

^* The Academy set up by Cardinal Richelieu, to amuse the wits of 
that age and country, and divert them from raking into his politics and 
ministry, brought this into vogue ; and the French wits have, for tiiis 
last age, been wholly turned to the refinement of their style and lan- 
guage ; and, indeed, with such success that it can hardly be equalled, 
and runs equally through their verse and their prose." 

When the object is to present a quick succession of spirited images, 
tlie coi\juncUon is often entirely (Knitted with fine effect, by a figure 
called by granmiarians Asyndeton, This is illustrated in Ciesar's cele- 
brated veniy vidiy vici, and constitutes the chief feature of the style of 
Sallust 

tences comiected f Should both the relative and the coqjunctioa be used for this 
pnipose in the same conneetion ? In what case is the relative alone InsulBcient 
to make the connection f What is the fiialt in the sentence quoted fh>m Swift f 
•What conjunction mast not be repeated too often ? From whom is a sentence 
footed, which is fkraltr in this respect? What in munt 'by asyndeton f When is 
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On the other hand, when we are making an enumeration in which it 
is important that the transition from one object to another should not be 
too rapid, but that each should appear distinct from the rest and hj 
itself occupy the mind for a moment, the conjunction may be repeated 
with peculiar advantage. Such repetition is called Polysyndeton; it is 
exemplified in the following sentence of St Paul's : — 

'^ I am persuaded that neither death, nor Ufe, nor angels, nor prin- 
cipalities, nor powers, nor things present, nor things to come, nor height| 
nor dep^, nor any other creature, shall be able to separate us from the 
lore of God." 

ni. ^Hiat is called the splitting of particle^ — ^that is, the separation 
of a preposition from the noun which it goyems, — ^is always to be 
avoided. This fault occurs in the following sentence : *' Though virtue 
borrows no assistance from, yet it may often be accompanied by, the 
advantages of fortune." No one can read these lines without perceiving 
their decided Uck of Strength and Harmony. A slight change will 
greatly improve their effect: ** Though virtue borrows no assistance 
from the advantages of fortune, yet it may often be accompanied by 
them." 

lY. Avoid, on ordinary oecasions, tlie common expletive Hure^ as 
used in thefottowmg sentence: — '^ There is nothing which disgusts us 
sooner than the empty pomp of language." The sentiment is expressed 
more simply and strongly thus: "Kothlng disgusts us sooner," &o. 
This expletive form is proper only when used to introduce an important 
prt^sition. 

§ 37L vA third means of promoling the Strength of a sen- 
tence is to dispose of liie important word or words in that 
pkce where they will make the greatest impressiom What 
this place is, depends on the nature and length of the sen- 
tence. Sometimes, it is at the commencement, as in the fol- 
lowing from Addison : " The pUanurea of the imagincaion, 
taken in their full extent, are not so gross as those of sense, 
nor so refined as those of the understanding.'' In other 

this flgoie need with flue effect ? In what sentenoe of Cseflar^s is it iUnetrated ? 
In whose writings does it constantly recur? VfbaXSBpolysyndeUmT When may 
it be used with advantage f Bepeat a sentence firom Scripture, in which it oc« 
con. What is meant by the splitting of particles? What effect has it on style ? 
Bepeat a Bentjsnce in which this lault occurs, and show how to correct it In 
what cases is the expletive form them i» proper, and where should it he avoided ? 
1 871. As a third means of promotinfi: strength, where should the important 
word or words he placed? In what position will they make the greatest impres* 
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cases, it will be found of advantage to suspend the sense for 
a time, and bring the important term at the dose of the pe- 
riod. "On whatever side," says Pope, "we contemplate 
Homer, what prindpallj strikes us is his tDonder/iU inven- 
tionJ*^ No rule can be given on this subject ; a comparison 
of different arrangements is the only means of ascertaining, 
in any particular case, which is the best. It wOl, therefcve, 
be well for a writer, when a sentence which he has com- 
posed seems weak, to try whether he can not improve it by 
varying the position of the important words. 

But, whaterer podiaon the emphatic word or words may occupy, it 
Ib of primary importance that they be disencumbered of less significant 
terms ; which, if presented in too close connection, divert the mind from 
Ae prominent idea or object on which it should be allowed to dwelL 
The difference of effect will be evident on comparing one of Shaftesbury's 
sentences, in which a variety of adverbs and abverbial phrases are skil- 
fully introduced, and a sentence composed of the same words, less ford^ 
My, though not ungrammadcally, arranged. 

Aa written, — ^**If, whilst they [poets] profess only to please, they 
secretly advise and give instruction, they may now, perhaps, as well as 
formerly, be esteemed, with justice, the- best and most honorable among 
authors." 

As ottered, — If, whilst they profess to please only, they advise and 
^ve instruction secretiy, they may be esteemed the best and most 
honorable among authors, with justice, perhaps, now as well as for- 
merly, y / 



§ 372. Fourthly, Strength requires that, when the mem- 
bers of a sentence differ in length, the shorter should have 
precedence of the longer; and, when they are of unequal 
force, that the weaker be placed before the strong^ Both 
of these principles are violated in the following sentence : 
" In this state of mind, every employment of life becomes 



tion f Where do they stand in the sentence quoted ttam Addison f Where^ in 
that taken ftom Pope ? What conree is suggested to the writer, when he finds 
that he has composed a feeble sentence? Wherever the emphatic words are 
placed, wtiat is of primary importance ? From whom is a sentence quoted in U. 
Instiation f 

% 87S. What does strength require, as regards the position of members that 
dlfibr in length or force ? Bepeat a sentence in which these principles are vio- 
lated, and show how it may be corrected. What fignie consists in an arraiQie- 
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an oppressive burden, and every object appears gloomy.'* 
How much more forcible does it become when the shorter 
and weaker member is placed first : *'* In this state of mind, 
every object appears gloomy, and every employment of life 
becomes an oppressive burden," 

ThiB arrangement of the members of a sentence constitutes what has 
already been defined among the rhetorical figures as CUmax. What is 
most emphatic is brought last, in order that a strong impression maj bo 
left on the reader's mind. From this rule the next naturally follows. 

§ 373. Avoid closing a sentence with an adverb, a prepo- 
sition, or any small unaccented wor^ Besides the violation 
of Harmony involved in placing a monosyllable where we 
are accustomed to find a swelling sound, there is a peculiar 
feebleness arising from the fact that the mind naturally 
pauses to consider the import of the word last presented, 
and is disappointed when, as in the case of a preposition, it 
has no significance of its own, but merely indicates the relar 
tion between words that have preceded it. '^He is one 
whom good men are glad to be acquainted with." It will be 
readily seen how much is gained by a simple transposition : 
^ He is one with whom good men are glad to be acquainted." 

The same principle holds good in the case of adverbs. '* Such things 
were not allowed formerly,'' is feeble compared with, " Formeriy such 
things were not allowed." When, however, on adverb is emphatic, it is 
often, according to § 871, introduced at the close of a period with fine 
effect; as in the following senten^ of Bolingforoke's : **In thdrpros^ 
perity, my friends*iBhall never h^r of me ; in theur adversity, always." 

This principle, also,, requires us to avoid terminating a sentence with 
a saccession of unaccented words ; such as, ^oUh ii,in il, on ii^ kc 
''This is a proposition Which I did not expect; and I must ask the 



ment similar to that here prescribed ? Why is it best to place last tbat which is 
most emphatic ? 

S 878. With what must we avoid closing a sentence ? What is the effect of ter* 
minating a period in this way ? Give an example of this error, and show how to 
correct it With what part of speech, as a general rule, most a sentence not be 
dosed f Bxempliiy, and then correct, this error. In what case may an adverb 
doasaperiod f Bepeat a sentence of Boltngbroke's, In which one Is so placed with 
fine effect What else does this prlndple require us to avoid? Give an examplsi 
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privilege of reflecting on it** The last member would be more forcible 
thus : *' and I must ask time for reflection.*' 

§ 374. Lastly, when in different members two objects are 
contrasted, a resemblance in language and construction in- 
creases the effect) The most striking comparisons are those 
in which this rule is observed. Thus, Pope, speaking of Ho- 
mer and Virgil : — " Homer was the greater genius ; Virgil 
the better artist : in the one, we most admire the man ; in 
the other, the work. Homer hurries us with a commanding 
impetuosity; Virgil leads us with an attractiye majesty. 
Homer scatters with a generous profusion ; Virgil bestows 
with a careful magnificence.'' 

We may further illustrate this point by placing side by dde two sen- 
tences embodying the same thought, in one of which this rule is observed, 
while in the other it is disregarded. 

Weak, — ^He embraced the cause of liberty &intly, and pursued it 
without resolution ; he grew tired of it when he had much to hope, and 
gave it up when there was no ground for apprehension. 

Strang, — He embraced the cause of liberty funtly, and pursued it 
irresolutely; he grew tired of it when he had much to hope, and gave it 
up when he had nothing to fear. 

EXERCISE. 

In the following sentences, make such corrections as are 

required by the rules for the promotion of Strength : — 

1. He was a man of fine reputation, and enjoyed a high degree of 
Xwpularity. 2. I went home, full of a ffreai many serious reflections. 8. 
This is the principle which I referred to. 4. Catiline was not <tnJty an 
infamous traitor, but a profligate man. 6. We should«constantly aim at 
perfection, though we may have no expectation of ever arriving at it, 6. 
It was a case of unpardonable breach of trust and gross disregard of 
official duty, to my the lead, 1. We flatter ourselves with the belief 
tiiat we have forsaken our passions, when they have forsaken us. 8. 
Every one that aims at greatness does not succeed (§871). 9. He ap- 
pears to enjoy the umvereal esteem ofaU men. 10. Though virtue bor- 
rows no assistance from, yet it may often be accompanied by, the ad- 
vantages of fortune. 11. As the strength of our cause does not depend 
upon, so neither is it to be decided by, any critical points of history, 
chronology, or language. 12. Alfred the Great, of England, was one 

% 374. When in dliferent members of a sentence two objects are contrastecU 
how is the effect increased f Show how Pope applies this principle ta comparing 
Homer and Viigil. 
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«f the most remarkable and distinguished men that we read of in history. 
Though his efforts were unable and insufficient entirely to banish the 
darkness of the age he lived in, yet he greatly improved the condition of 
bis countrymen, and was the means of doing much good to them. 18. 
Sensualists, by their gross excesses and frequent indulgences, debase 
their minds, enfeeble their bodies, and wear out their spirits (§ 872). 14. 
Ingratitude is not a crime that I am chargeable toi^ whatever other 
faults I may be guilty o/. 15. The man of virtue and of honor will be 
trusted, and esteemed, and respected, and relied upon. '[^ 6. He has 
talents which are rapidly unfolding into life and vigor, aira indomitable 
energies (§ 872). 17. It is absurd to think of judging eitiiier Ariosto or 
Spenser by precepts which they did not attend io. 18. Force was resist- 
ed by force, valor opposed by valor, and art encountered or eluded by 
similar address {§ 874). 19. It is a principle of our religion that we 
should not revenge ourselves on our enemies or take vengeance on our 
foes. 20. It is impossible for us to behold the divine works with cold- 
ness or indifference, or to survey so many beauties without a secret sat- 
isfaction and complacency. 21. The faith he professed, and which he 
became an apostle o/, was not his invention. 22. The creed originated 
by Mohammed, and which almost all the Arabians and Persians believe 
tn, is a mixture of Paganism, and Judaism, and Christianity. 28. There 
is not, in my opinion, a more pleasing and triumphant consideration in 
religion than this, of the perpetual progress which the soul makes towards 
the perfection of its nature, without ever arriving at a period in it, 24. Their 
idleness, and their luxury and pleasures, tiieir criminal deeds, and thdr 
immoderate passions, and their timidity and baseness of mind, have de- 
jected them to such a degree, that life itself is a burden, and they find 
no pleasure in it, 25. Shakspeare was a man of profound genius, and 
whose bold and striking thoughts must be admired in every age. 26. 
Avarice is a crime which wise men are often guilty o£ 
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LESSON LXI. 

HABMOKT. 



§ 375. Thb sixth essential property of a good style is 
Habmokt; a term used to denote thatT smooth and easy 
flow which please^ the eai^ Sound, though less important 
than sense, must not be <£sregarded, as a means of increas- 
ing the effect of what is spoken or written. Pleasing ideas 
can hardly be transmitted by harsh and disagreeable words ; 

f 375. What is the sixth essential property of styte? What does harmony 
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and, whatever emotion we are endeavoring to exdte in the 
reader, we aooomplish our objeot much more readily and ei^ 
fectually by availing ourselves of the peculiar sounds appro- 
priate tiiereto. 

Harmony consists in, 
. L The use of euphonious, or pleasantnsounding, words, 
/ n. The euphonious arrangement of words. 

UL The adaptation of sound to the sense it expresses. 

§ 376. The following words are to be avoided as in* 
harmonious : — 

I. DeriYBtiTes from long compound words : sach ba, bare/aeednesaj 
mrtmffhead0dne88^ untueeeta/ulneas, 

n. Words ccmtaiimig a successioa of ccmsonant sounds ; aBtfomCda^ 

ILL Words containing a succesdon of unaccented syllables; as, me- 
teorcH/ogical^ derogaiorUyy mercinarinen, 

lY. Words in which a short or unaccented syllable is repeated, or 
followed by anotiher that closely resembles it ; as, hoUly^farriering, 

It must not be inferred that the writer is required, in all cases, to re- 
ject the words emlMraced under the classes just enumerated. Harsh 
terms are sometimes adapted to the subject, and express the meaning 
more forcibly than any others. They should be avoided, however, when 
euphony is desirable, and there are other terms which express the mean- 
ing with equal ^gnificance. 

Those words are most agreeable to the ear, m which there is an in- 
termixture of consonants and rowels, not so many of the former as to 
impede freedom of utterance, or such a recurrence of the latter as fre- 
quently to occasion hiatus. 

§ 377. (A regard for harmony also requires us, in the 
progress of a sentence, to avoid repeating a sound by em- 
ploying the same word more than once, or using, in con- 
tiguous words, similar combinations of letteraJ This fetult is 
known as tautophony. It may be correote^y substituting 

denote ? How does soond compare in importance with sense ! In what three ' 
particulars does harmony consist ? 

$ 876. Mention the f oar classes of words to be avoided as inharmonions. When 
are sach words to be rejected ? When may they be employed ? What words are 
most agreeable to the ear ? 

% 377. What ii tautophony ? What is its effect ? How may it be corrected ? 
Give examples. 



a synonyme for one of the words in which the repeated 
Bound occurs. The unpleasant effect of tautophony will be 
readily perceived in the following sentences : — " The gen- 
eral ordered the captain to order the soldiers to observe 
good order ". — " We went in qun enormous car ". By a sub- 
stitution of synonymes, as above suggested, we avoid the 
unpleasant repetitions in these passages, and increase their 
Strength. — ^^ The general directed the captain to command 
the soldiers to observe good order." — ^** We went in a large 
car." • 

§ 378. v^armony, morever, is deficient in sentences con- 
taining a succession of words of the same number of sylla- 
bles) thus, ^ No kind of joy can longplease us,'' is less harmo- 
m<ms than, " No species of joy can long delight us.'* So we im- 
prove the sound of the following sentence, in which there is 
a preponderance of dissyllables, by varying the length of 
the words : " She always displays a dieerful temper and 
pleasant humor.*' — ^ She invariably exhibits a contented B.nd 
pleasant disposition.^^ 

§ 379. (The second particular on which the Harmony of a 
sentence depends, is the proper arrangement of its partsJ 
However well-chosen the words may be, or however eupho- 
nious in themselves, if they are unskilfully arranged the 
music of the sentence is lost. 

In the harmonious structure of pc^riods, no writer, ancient or modem, 
equals Gioaro. It was a feature which he regarded as of the utmost im- 
portance to the efltet of a composition, and to msure the perfection of 
which he spared no labor. Indeed, his countrymen generally were more 
thorough in their investigation of this subject, and more careful in their 
observance of the rules pertaining thereto, than are the most polished 
of modem writers. Not only was their language susceptible of more 
melodious combinations than ours, but their ears were more delicately 
attuned, and were thus the means of affbrding them lirelier pleasure 
from a well-rounded period. ** I hare dteu," says Cicero, ** been witness 

f afsa In what sentences is harmony deficient f Qlre examples. 

f 919. What is the second particular on which the hannony of a sentence de> 
pends? Who snrpasees all writers In the harmonious stractore of his periods? 
Bow, as i^gardsthls pmpert^, do Uie andent BtnuoiS compare with the maderni t 
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to borstfl of aoclamation in the public assembUes when sentences closed 
musically ; for that is a pleasure which the ear expects." Elsewhere, 
alluding to a sentence of the eloquent Carbo, he tells us, *' So great a 
clamor was excited on the part of the assembly that it was altogether 
wonderful." At the present day, we can not, even with the most bar- 
monious style, h<^ to produce such effects. It is sufficient if the ear 
is pleased ; it need not be transported. There is danger, moreover, if a 
•welling tone is continued too long, of giving to what is composed an 
air of tumid declamation. The ear of a reader, becoming familiar with a 
monotonous melody, is apt to be cloyed with it, and to convey to the 
mind but a slight impression compared with that produced by variety. 
Ck>ntiguou8 sentences must be constructed differently, so that their 
pauses may fall at unequal intervals. Even discords properly intro- 
duced, and abrupt departures from regularity of cadence, have, at times, 
a good effect Above all, there must be no appearance of labored at- 
tempts at Harmony ; no sacrifice of Perspicuity, Precision, or Strength, 
to sound. All unmeaning words introduced merely to round a period 
must be regarded as blemishes. When the meaning of a sentence is ex- 
pressed with clearness, force, and dignity, it can hardly fail to strike the 
ear agreeably ; at most, a moderate degree of attention will be all that 
is required for imparting to such a period a pleasing cadence. Labored 
attempts will often result in nothing more than rendering the composi- 
tion languid and enervated. ZJ— > 

§ 380. The first thing requiring attention in the arrange- 
ment of sentences, is that /the parts be disposed in such a 
way as to be easily readj What the organs of speech find 
no difficulty in utterin^will, as a general rule, afford pleas* 
ure to the ear. In the progress of a sentence, the voice 
naturally rests at the dose of each member; and these 
pauses should be so distributed as neither to exhaust the 
breath by their distance from each other, nor to require con- 
stant cessations of voice by the frequency of their recur- 
rence. Below are presented in contrast a harmonious sen- 

Wbat does Cicero say that be has witnessed ? What does be state with respect to 
a sentence of Carbons ? Why ehofold we not, at the present day, aim at a similar de» 
gree of harmony f What is recommended with respect to the oonstroction of con- 
tlgnons sentences f What is sometimes the effect of discords ? What periods will 
generally strike the ear agreeably ? What is the effect of labored attempts at har- 
mony? 

$ 880. What first requires attention in the arrangement of sentences ? Where 
does the voice, In reading, natuiaUy rest ! How should these pauses be distrib^ 
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tence irom Milton, and one of an opposite chaiacter from 
Tillotson ; the fonner of which pleases the ear with its well- 
arranged succession of pauses ; while the latter offends this 
organ bj reason of the length of its members, particularly 
the closing one, in which the reader finds no opportunity for 
taking breath: — 

.FVx>m MUton. — ^^ We shall condact you to a hill-side, laborious, in- 
deed, at the first ascent ; but else, so smooth, so green, so full of goodly 
prospects, and melodious sounds on every side, that the harp of Orpheui 
was not more charming." 

Ihnn TWctaon, — ^^ This discourse concerning the easiness of God's 
commands, does, all abng, suppose and acknowledge the difficulties of 
the first entnmce upon a religious course ; except only in those persons 
who haye had the happiness to be trained up to reli^on by the easy and 
insensible degrees of a pious and virtuous education.*' 

On this same account, a want of. skill in the distribution of pauses, 
the example given ^^cuaUered^^ in § 871 is singularly inharmonious; as, 
also, are many sentences in which there are long parentheses. 

§ 381. The next thing to be considered is thei^dence of 
periods^ The rule bearing on this point is, that when we 
aim iz dignity or elevation the sound should be made to 
swell to the last. Herein the requirements of Strength and 
Harmony agree, — ^that the longest members and the fullest 
and most sonorous words be retained for the conclusion. To 
end a sentence, therefore, with a preposition, or a succession 
of unaccented words, is as disagreeable to the ear as it is 
enfeebling. Observe the admirable cadence of the follow- 
ing fine sentence of Sterne's : — 

« The accusing spirit which flew up to Heayen^s Chancery with the 
oath, blushed as he gave it in ; and the recording angel, as he wrote it 
down, dropped a tear upon the word, and blotted it out forever." 

A slight change at the close of the sentence will mar its melody. 

** The accusing spirit which flew up to Heaven^s Chancery with the 
oath, blushed as he gaye it in ; and the recording angel, as he wrote it 
down, dropped a tear, and blotted it out'' 

nted f From what authors are examples quoted, and wherein lies the harmony 
of the one, and the harshness of the other f What Is said of sentences contain- 
ing long parentheses f 

1 881. What lathe nde for glrlng an eS^ctiTe cadence to a sentence? With 
what do both strength and hannony require ns to avoid closing a period? Re- 
peat a musical sentence from Sterne, point out wherein Its harmony consists, and 
show bow asligfit ebauge will destroy its cadence. 
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§ 382. Finally^ as the highest kind of Harmony, — ^most 
difficult to attain, and, when attained, most effective, — ^we 
have to oonsider^e adaptation of sound to sense^ This is 
twofold : first, the natural adaptation of particuliur sounds 
to certain kinds of writing ; and, secondly, the use of such 
words in the description of sound, motion, or passion, as, 
either in reality or by reason of imaginary associations, bear 
some resemblance to the object described. 
^ § 383. Certain currents of sound, it has been said, are 
adapted to the tenor of certain varieties of composition. 
Sounds have, in many respects, a correspondence with our 
ideas, partly natural, and partly the effect of artificial asso- 
ciations. Hence, any one modulation continued impresses a 
certain character on style, ^ntences constructed with the 
Ciceronian swell are appropriate to what is grave, impoiv 
tant, or magnificent] for this is the tone which such senti- 
ments naturally assimie: but thej^uit no violent passion, 
no eager reasoning, no familiar addressj (The86 require 
sentences brisker, Wsier, and more abrupt . No one current 
of sounds, therefore, will be found appropriate to different 
compositions, or even to different parts of the same produc- 
tion. vTo use the same cadence in an oration and letter 
would be as absurd^as to set the words, of a tender love* 
song to the air or a stately march. There is thus much 
room for taste and judgment in forming such combinations 
of words as are suited to the subject under consideration. 

§ 384. Not only is a general correspondence of the cur^ 
rent of sound with that of thought to be maintained in com- 
position, but,({n particular cases, the words, iMlihu bji lliUli 
l ength; thojj p ga pid i ty of movoman t, yg ouuiU OthUi pmuuUaiiij, 

S 383. What is the faigheflt kind of harmony ? Under what two heads do we 
conBider the adaptation of sound to sense ? 

S 888. To what are certain currents of sonnd adapted ? Bzplatn the reasoo. 
What is the result of oontinning any one modnlation ? To what ase sente&osB 
constructed with the Ciceronian swell appropriate f To what are they n&saited f 
Ib what, then, is there mnch room for taste and judgment? 

I SSL How may words be made to resemble the sense ¥ In what dopartaiMit of 
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may h^ mnde to resemble the sense/vith the happiest effect 
This can sometimes be accomplished in prose, but is to be 
looked for chiefly in poetry, where inversions and other 
licenses give us a greater command of sound. 

The sounds of words are employed for representing, chiefly, 
three classes of objects : first, other sounds ; secondly, differ- 
^nt kinds of motion ; thirdly, the^as^^ajsObojoixuL 

The simplest variety of this kind of Harmcmy is the 
imitation, by a proper choice of words, of striking soimds 
which we wish to describe ; such as the noise of waters, or 
'the roaring of winds. 

This imitation is not difficult. No great degree of art is required in 
a poety wlien he is describing sweet and soft sounds, to use words that 
are composed principallj of liquids and vowels, and therefore glide easily 
along; or, when he is speaking of harsh noises, to throw together a 
number of rough syllables of difficult pronunciation. This is, in fact, 
no more than a continued onomatopoeia, a rhetorical figure already de- 
fined ; it is simply carrying out a principle which has operated in the 
formation of many words in our language. In common conyersalion we 
speak of the whidlmg of winds, the shriek of the eagle, the vhoop of the 
Indian, the Inuat of insects, and the Mm of serpents. These sounds we 
express respectively by articulate sounds which resemble them ; and this 
is just what the poet seeks to do, only at greater length, and by combi- 
nations instead of individual words. 

Th^ first two examples are passages from Paradise Lost, representing 
reepectiYely the sounds made by the unclosing of the gates of Hell, and 
the opening of the portals of Heaven. Observe how admirably these 
sentences are adapted, each to its subject ; how harsh the.one, how har- 
monious the other: — 

** On a sudden, open fly, 

With impetuous recoil and Jarring sound. 

The infernal doors ; and on their hinges giate 

Harsh thunder.** 

'* Heaven opened wide 

Her ever-dnring gates, harmonious sound, 

On golden hinges turning.** 

composition, bhiefly, is this beauty to be looked for, and why f What three 
classes of objects are oftenest thus represented by sounds ? What is the simplest 
variety of this kind of harmony ! How may sweet and soft sounds be represent- 
ed f How, harsh noises f What, figure is thus carried ontf Give ezamp^ of 
words formed In imitation of the sounds which they denote. What do the first 
two examples represent? How do they compare with each other? "What poet, 
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None knew better than Pope the effect of this higher khid of Har* 
mony. He thus, in the Odyssej (xxL, 449), reprcsentg the sound of a 
bow-string : — 

** The Btrtog, let fly, 
Tuxmged short andsharp^ like the shrill swallow's ciy.^ 

So, in his Iliad (xxiii, 146), he imitates the noise of axes and ialling 
oaks: — 

**Load sonnds the axe, redonbling strokes on strokes. 
On all sides round the forest hnifs her oaks 
Headlong. Beep echoing groan the thickets brown, 
Then, nuOing^ crackling^ crashing^ thunder (foirn/* 

The roaring of a whirlpool he describes in the following terms :— 

** Dire Scylla there a scene of horror forms. 
And here Charyhdis Alls the deep with storms ; 
When the tide roahes firom her ntmbUng cSYes, 
The rough rock roars ; tumvUuous boil the waves.** 

In allusion to the very subject before us, — i. e. making the sound, in 
poetry, resemble the sense, — the same author gives a precept, and strik- 
ingly illustrates it, in a single line : — 

^^But, when loud snxges lash the sounding shore, 
The hoarse rough verse should CU» the torrent roarJ*^ 

In the second place, the sound of words is often em- 
ployed to imitate motion, whethei\gwift or slow, violent or 
gentle, equable or interruptedJ Though there is no natural 
affinity between sound and motion, yet in the imagination 
they are closely connected, as appears from the relation sub- 
sisting between music and dancing. 

Long syllables naturally give the impression of slow and difficult 
motion, as in these lines of Pope : — 

^* A needless Alexandrine ends the song ; 

7%at, like a wounded snake^ drags Us slow length (Oong,^ 
^ JuBt writes to make his barrenness appear, 

And strains from hard^tound drains eight Unes a year,'^ 

A succession of short syllables containing but few consonants de- 
notes rapid motion, as in the last of the following lines from Cowley, 

to particular, has attained this higher kind of harmony? Repeat the lines la 
which he represents the sound of a bow-string ; those in which he Imitates the 
noise of axes and ftlling oaks ; those in which he describes the roaring of a 
whiripool ; those in which he alludes to the subject under consideration. 

What is the second variety of this kind of harmony f What is said of the con- 
nection between sound and motion ? How is the impression of slow and d!ffi- 
colt motion oonveyed? Bhistiate this from Pope. How is rapid motion do- 
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which Johnson says, as an example of representatiTe yersiiication, " per- 
haps no other English line can eqnal*'. 

^ He who defers this work from day to day, 
Does on a riyer's bank expecting stay, 
Till the whole stream that stopped him shall he gone,— 
WfUeh nms^ and, cu it runs, forever 8haU run on" 

Pope furnishes an example of easy metrical flow, which admirably 
represents the gentle motion of which he speaks : — 

** Soft is the strain when Zephyr gently blows, 
And the anooih stream in enwoCAer numbers JloweJ*^ 

A sudden calm at sea is well painted in the following lines :— 

" Then the shrouds drop ; 
The downy feather, on the cordage hmig, 
MoTea not: the flat .sea shines like yellow gold 
Fused Id the Are, or like the marble floor 
Of some old temple wide.** 



(Sounds 



are also capable of representing the emotions 
and passions of the mind|: not that there is, logically speak- 
ing, any resemblance benveen the two ; but inasmuch as dif- 
ferent syllabic combinations awaken certain ideas, and may 
thus predispose the reader's mind to sympathy with that 
emotion on which the poet intends to dwelt Of this, Ehryden's 
Ode on St. Cecilia's Day is a striking exemplification ; as, 
also, is Collins's Ode on " The Passions **. An extract or two 
fixjm the latter poem will sufficiently illustrate the subject ; 
it will be observed that the words, the metre, and the 
cadence, admirably correspond with the emotion in each case 
depicted: — 

"Next Anger mshed, his eyes on Are, ^ — ' ' ^ -> 

Tn lightnings owned his secret stings ; (j '"' t ; ' 

*'«* ^*m%^ mmmJ^M^ .mI^aIk l««k M^MVVtfblv ^'Ife^k 1«r«^ \ . 



^- 



In one rode dash he stmck the lyre. 
And swept with harried hand the strings.** , . ' i 

** With woeftil measares wan Despair- 
Low snllen sounds his grief beguiled ; 
A solemn, strange, and mingled air, 
*Twas sad by fits, by starts *twas wild I ** 

noted f Qnote, in illustration, a line from Cowley, highly commended by John* 
son. Qnote a couplet of Fope*s, which represents gentle motion. Repeat the ex- 
ample in which a sudden calm at sea Is described. What else are sounds capable 
of representing ? Explain how this is possible. What poems aflbrd examples 7 
Bepeat the passages quoted fTom Ck)Uins's Ode, and show how the sound corre* 
apoadfl with the emotion denoted. 
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. \^^ 
" Bat thoa^O Hope, with eyes 00 fedr, V " V 

What was thy deltghtedmeuarer % ^^ ' 

8tUl it whispered promised pleasure, 
And hade the lorely scenes at distance hail I 

Still would her tonch the strain prolong, 
And from the rocks, the woods, the vale. 

She called on Echo still through all her song ; 
And where her sweetest theme she chose, 

A soft responsive Toice was heard at every close, 
And Hope, enchanted, smiled, and waved her golden hair ! ** 



LESSON LXII. 

BXSBCISE ON HABMONT. 

CoBBiBcr the following sentences aooording to the rules 

for the promotion of Harmony : — 

1. No mortal author, in the ordinary fate and vicissitude of tbings, 
knows to what use his works, whatever they are, may, some time or 
other, be applied (§ 381). 2. It is likewise urged that there are, by 
computation, in this kingdom, above ten thousand parsons, whose reve- 
nue^ added to those of my Lords the Bishops, would suiffice to maintain, 
at their present rate of living, half a million, if not more, poor men. 8. 
Study to unite with firmness gentle pleasing manners (§ 878). 4. He 
was mor^yingly rebuked for the miscfaievousness of his behavior. 6. 
There are no persons, or, if there are any, assuredly they are few in 
number, who have not, at some time of life, either directly or indirectly, 
with or without consciousness on their part, been of service to their fel- 
low-creatures, or at least a portion of them. 6. Thou rushedst into the 
midst of the conflict and swervedst not. 7. I have just made arrange- 
ments /or /ortoartfttj^ /our bales of goods. 8. A mild child is liked let- 
ter than a wild child. 9. St Augustine lived h<^y and godlily. 10. 
Notwithstanding the barefacedness of his conduct, we could not help 
pitying the miserableness of his condition. 11. The slow horse that 
keeps on Ids course may beat the fast horse that stops to eat or sleep by 
the way (§ 878). 12. It is he that has committed the deed, at least ac- 
cessorily. 18. Sobermindedness and shamefacedness are by some con- 
sidered evidences of virtue. 14. Generally speaking, a prudent general 
will avoid a general engagement unless his forces are equal in bravery 
and (Uscipline to those of his opponent 16. This is distinctly stated in 
an encyclical letter of that age. 16, Energy, industry, temperance, and 
handiness, recommend mechanics. (iV. Hydrophobia (which is derived 
from two Greek words, meaning /<;ar ofwaiery and is so called from the 
aversion to that element which it produces in human patients suffering 
from its attack, though it seldom causes a similar aversion in the animal 
from whose bite it origmates) sometimes does not display itself for 
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montilifl after the poison has been rec^Ted hito the sjBtem. 18. 1^ two 
tuneB I have made up my mind nerer to tisten. ^ 19. Daj^, weeks,' and 
months, pass by ; the rocks shall waste and man shall turn to dust. 2(X 
In am, analogous case, this might be different. 21. Should liberty con- 
tinue to be abused, as it has been for some time past, (and, though dem- 
agogues may not admit it, yet sensible and observing men will not deny 
that it has been) the people will seek relief in despotism or^in emigra- 
tion. 22. We should cai^ully examine into, and candidly pafs judgment 
on, our faults. 23. In a few years, the hand of industry may change the 
face of a country, so that one who was familiar with it ma^ be unable to 
recogmze it as that which he once knew ; but many generations must 
paad before any change can be wrought in the sentiments or manners of 
a people cut off from intercourse witii the rest of the world, and thereby 
confined to the sphere of their own narrow experience (§ 880). 24. 
Confident as you are now in your assertions, and poaitiye as you are in 
your opinions, tiie time, be assured, approaches, when things ,«nd men 
will H>pear in a different light to you. 26. Some ^romders, by an inju- 
dicious use of familiar phrases, express themselyed silliiy, 26. ^e scene 
is laid an an tnland lake. 
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LESSON LXIII. 



§ 385. THsJast essential property of a good style is 
UmTT ; wliich(ponsist8 in the restriction of a sentence to 
one leading proposition^ modified only by sudi !aooessories 
as are materially and closely connected with it) The very 
nature of a sentence implies that it must contain but one 
proposition. It may, indeed, consist of parts; but these 
must be so bound together as to convey to the mind the im- 
pression of one fiact, and one alone. 

§ 386. The first requirement of Unity is^hat during the 
course of the sentence the scene and the subject be changed 
as Httle as possibly The reader must not be hurried by 

1 88S. Wliat Is the last essential property of a good style 7 In what does unity 
consist? What does the nature of a sentence Imply ? If it consists of parts, 
what must be their character? 

f 888. What is the first requirement of miity? What is the efllect of sudden 
tonsltlons in a sentence ftom place to place or from person to person ? Ilhio- 
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sudden transitioiis from place to place, or from person to 
person. One leading subject at a time is enough for the 
mind to contemplate ; when more are introduced, the atten* 
tion is distracted, the Unity destroyed, and the impression 
weakened This, it will be seen, is the eflfect in the follow- 
ing sentence, which ocHitains no less than four subjects, — 
JHenda, tre, J^ who [that is, passenffera]. Observe how a 
slight change in the construction gets rid of two of the sub- 
jects and thus insures the Unity of the sentence : — 

'* My friends turned back after we readied the ressel, on board of 
which I was received with kindness by the passengers, who vied with 
each other in showing me attention." 

Correded. — " My fiiends having turned back after we reached the 
vessel, the passengers recdved me on board with kindness, and vied 
with each olher in showing me attention." 

§ 387. lA seccHid rule is, do not crowd into one sentence 
things that have no connection^ 

This rule is violated in the following passage : — ** Archbishop Tillot- 
son died in this year. He was exceedin^y beloved both by King Wil* 
liam and Queen Mary, who nominated Dr. Tennison, Bishop of Lincoln, 
to succeed him." Who, from the beginmng of this sentence, would ex- 
pect such a conclusion ? When we are told that he was loved by the 
king and queen, we naturally look for some proof of this affection, or at 
least something connected with the main proposition ; whereas we are 
suddenly informed of Dr. Tennison^s nomination in his place. To cor- 
rect Boch an error, we must remove the discordant idea, and embody it, 
if it is essential that it be presented, in a distinct sentence : — " He was 
exeeedin^y beloved by King William and Queen Mary. Dr. Tennison, 
Bishop of Lincoln, was nominated to succeed him." 

The following sentence, from a translation of Plutarch, is still worse. 
Speaking of the Greeks, imder Alexander, the author says : — 

" Their march was through an uncultivated country, whose savage 
inhalMtants fared hardly, having no other riches than a breed of lean 
sheep, whose flesh was rank and unsavory, by reason of their continual 
feedhig upon sea-fish." 

Here the scene is changed again and again. Hie march of the 

trate this with a sentence containing four subjects, and show how the fiuilt may 
be corrected. 

% 387. What Is the second rule for the presenration of unity t Repeat a pas- 
sage in which It is violated. Show wherein the error lies, and correct it Give 
the substance of the passage quoted from a translation of Flotarch. What ia ob^ 
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breeks, the description of the inhabitants throagh whose oountry they 
trayelled, the account of their sheep^ and the reason why these animals 
made unsavory food, form a medley which can not fail to be distasteful 
in the highest degree to an intelligent reader. 

A violation of this rule is fatal to Uniiy even in periods 

of no great length, as is apparent £nom the examples just 

given ; in sentences unduly protracted, however, there is a 

still greater liability to err in this particular. The involved 

style of Clarendon furnishes numerous examples. Nor does 

he stand alone ; many of the old vmters are, in this respect, 

equally fiEiulty. From Shaftesbury we shall quote a sentence 

in point. He is describing the effect of the sun in the frozen 

regions ; beginning with this orb as his prominent subject, 

he soon proceeds to certain monsters and their exploits; 

whence, by an unexpected and unaccountable transition, he 

suddenly brings man into view, and admonishes him at some 

length as to his religious duties. The only way to correct 

such an involved period as this, is to break it up into several 

smaller sentences : — 

" It breaks the icy fetters of the main, where vast sea-monsters pierce 
through floating isUrnds, with arms which can withstand the crystal 
rock ; whilst omers, who of themselyes seem great as islands, are by 
their balk alone armed against all but man; whose superiority over 
creatures of such stupendous size and force, should make him mindful 
of his privilege of reason, and force him humbly to adore the great com- 
poser of these wondrous frames, and the author of his own superior 
wisdom.*' 

It may be contended that, in passages like the above, punctuation 
will bring out the meaning by showing the relation between the various 
parts; and that, therefore, if commas, sendcolons, and colons, are prop- 
erly used, a violation of Unity may be tolerated. It is true that punc- 
tuation does much to remedy even faults as gross as those in the last 
paragraph ; but it must be remembered that the points it employs do 
not make envisions of thought, but merely serve to mark those already 
existing, and are therefore proper only when they correspond with the 
latter. Let those who think that a proper distribution of points will 

lectSonable in Itf In wiiat ■eatences is a want of unity most likely to ooeorf 
Whose long and intricate periods ftimisli examples ? From whom is a sentence 
In point quoted ? Give Its substance. What mistaken view do some take with 
respect to the eonectkm of sentences deficient In unity, by means of punctiuh 
tiOD? Show why this view is mistaken. 
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make up for the want of Unity^ try the experiment fai the last example. 
The ideas H contains are so foreign to each other that we must hare at 
least three distinct sentences to express them properly ; yet it is evident 
that, as the members now stand, periods between them are inadmissible, 
on acoount of the closeness of their connection. , 

§ 388.^ the third place, a regard for Unity requires that 
we avoid long parentheseaJ We have already alluded to 
their effect as prejudicial to Clearness, Strength, and Har- 
mony. In the old writers they are of frequent occurrence, 
and constitute so palpable a fieiult that in later times it has 
been thought the safest course to reject parentheses of every 
kind. Passages in which they occur, must be divided into 
as many sentences as there are leading propositions. 

Example. — ^The quicksilver mines of Idria, in Austria, (which were 
discoTered in 1797, by a peasant, who, catching some water from a 
spring, found the tub so heavy that he could not move it, and the bot- 
tom covered with a shining substance which turned out to be mercury) 
yield, every year, over three hundred thousand pounds of that valuable 
metaL 

CorreeUi. — The quicksilver mines of Idria, in Austria, were discov- 
ered by a peasant in 1797. Catching some water from a spring, he found 
the tub so heavy that he could not move it, and the bottom covered with 
a shining substance which turned out to be mercury. Of this valuable 
metal, the mines in. question yield, every year, over three hundred thou- 
sand pounds. 

EXERCISE. 

CrOirect the following sentences so that their Unity may 

be preserved, altering the pimctuation as may be required 

by the changes made : — 

1. The usual acceptation takes profit and pleasure for two different 
things, and not only calls the followers or votaries of them by the several 
names of busy and idle men, but distinguishes the faculties of the mind 
that are conversant about them ; calling the operations of the first, wis- 
d(Mn; and of the other, wit; — which is a Saxon word, used to express 
what the Spaniards and Italians call tngeniOy and the French, equrU^ both 
from the liitin : thou^ I think wit more particularly signifies that of 
poetry, as may occur m remarks on the Runic language.— Sib William 
TiifPLK. 2. To this succeeded that licentiousness which entered with 
the Restoration, and from infecting our religion and morals fell to oor« 
Tupt our language; which last was not likely to be much improved by 
those who at that tune made up the court of King Charles the Second ; 
«ither such as had followed him in his banishment, or who had been al- 

1888. What to thttbixdrotof What to th« effect of kn^pamUMsesr 
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together conyersant in the dialect of these fanatic times ; or young men 
who had been educated in the same country ; so that the court, which 
uaed to be the standard of correctness and propriety of speech, was then, 
and I think has ever since continued, the worst school in England for 
that accomplishment ;' and so will remain, till better care be taken in the 
education of our nobility, that they may set out in the world with some 
foundation of literature, in order to qualify them for patterns of polite- 
ness.— Swirr. 8. We left Italy with a fine wind, which continued three 
days ; when a yiolent storm drove us to the coast of Sardinia, which Is 
free from all kinds of poisonous and deadly herbs, except one ; which 
resembles parsley, and which, they say, causes those who eat it to die 
of laughing. 4. At Coleridge's table we were introduced to Oount 
Frioli, a foreigner of engap^g manners and fine conversational powers, 
who was killed the following day by a steamboat explosion. 6. The lion 
Is a noble animal, and has been known to live fifty years hi a state of 
confinement 6. Haydn (who was the son of a poor wheelwright, and is 
best known to us by a noble oratorio called ** The Creation", which he is 
said to have composed after a season of solemn prayer for divine assist- 
ance) wrote fine pieces of music when he was no more than ten years 
old. 7. The famous poisoned valley of Java (which, as Mr. Loudon, a 
recent traveller in that region, informs us, is twenty miles in length and 
is filled with skeletons of men and birds ; and into which it is said that 
the neighboring tribes are in the habit of driving criminals, as a conven- 
ient mode of executing capital punishment) has proved to be the crater 
of an extinct volcano, in which carbonic acid is ^erated in great quan- 
tities, as in the Grotto del Cane at Naples. 8. The' Chinese women are 
for the most part industrious ; and use, as embellishments of their beauty, 
point false hair, oils, and pork fat 9. London, which is a very dirty 
city, has a popuUtion of more than three millions. 10. We next took 
the cars, which were filled to overflowing, and brought us to a landing, 
where a boat was in waiting that looked as if it were a century old ; but 
which, while we were examining its worm-eaten sides, put off at a rate 
which soon showed us that its sailing qualities were 'by no means con- 
temptible, and taught us the practical lesson that it is unsafe to judge of 
the merits of a thing by its external appearance. 



LESSON LXIV. 

THE POBMING OP STYLE. 

§ 389. As we have now considered the various kinds of 
style, and the essential properties which should be preserved 
in them aU, it may not be out of place to add a few practi- 
cal suggestions respecting the best mode of forming a char- 
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acteristic maimer of expressing one's thoughts. Whether 
a young composer's style is to be concise or difiEuse, simple 
or labored, nervous or feeble, will depend, of course, in a 
great measure, on the bent of his mind when he shall have 
attained mature years ; but, as it is necessary to begin com- 
posing at an early age, it is unsafe to trust to the vicissi- 
tudes of natural temperament, and run the risk of contract- 
ing bad habits, which, when discovered, it may be hiurd to 
lay aside* These difficulties it is best to avoid by employ- 
ing, from the outset, such aids as reason and experience rec- 
ommend. The object in so doing is not to sacrifice nature 
to art, to restrain the flow of genius, or to destroy individu- 
ality of manner : but, on the other hand, to promote the 
healthy development of this individuality; to modify its ex- 
travagances, suppress those of its features which are objeo- 
tionable, and cultivate with the utmost care such as are 
meritorious and pleasing. 

§ 390. In the first place, give careful and earnest thought 
to the mtject about which you propose to write. 

Though at first sight this may seem to have little to do with the for- 
mation of style, the reUtion between the two is in reality extremely close. 
Before we have ourselves obtained a full, clear, and decided view of a 
subject, we can not hope to communicate such an impression of it to 
others. The habit of writing without first having distinct ideas of what 
we intend to say, will inevitably produce a loose, confused, and slovenly, 
style. 

§ 391. Secondly, compose frequently. Rules are of ser- 
vice, but they are not intended to take the place of practice. 
Nothing but exercise will give fedlity of composition. 

§ 392. In the third place, compose slowly and with care. 
It is to hasty and careless writing that a bad style may gen- 

1 889. On what will the characteristics of a young composer^s style, in a great 
measure, depend ? What is said of the necessity of ustog aids in the formation 
of style ? What is the object in so doing ? 

i 890. What is the first rule relating to the formation of style f What is said 
of the connection between style and thought ? What will inevitably result from 
writing without having distinct ideas of what we intend to say ? 

§ 891. What is the second role 1 
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eraUy be tracecL Faults are thus contracted, which it will 
cost infinite trouble to unlearn, 

Quintilian (bk. x., ch. 8) alludes to this point in the following 
terms :— " I enjoin that such as are beginning the practice of composi- 
tion write slowly and with anxious deliberation. Their great object, at 
first, should be to write as well as possible ; practice will enable them to 
write quickly. By degrees, matter will offer itself still more readily > 
words will be at hand ; composition will flow ; every thing, as in the ar- 
rangement of a well-ordered family, will present itself in its proper place; 
The sum of the whole is this : by hasty composition we shall never ac- 
quire the art of conq>osing well ; by writing well, we shall soon be able 
to write speedily/' 

§ 393. Fourthly, revise . carefuUy. Nothing is more 
necessary to what is written, or more important to the 
writer. " Condemn,'* says Horace, in his Epistle to the 
Pisos, V. 292-294, " condemn that poem which many a day 
and many a blot have not corrected, and castigated tea 
times to perfect accuracy." 

Even the most experienced writers are apt to commit oversights, for 
which revision is the only remedy. If we put aside what has been writ- 
ten till the expressions we have used are forgotten, and then review our 
work with a cool and critical eye, as if it were the performance of an- 
other, we shall discern many imperfections which at first were overlooked. 
This is the time for pruAing away redundancies ; for seeing that the parts 
of sentences are correctly arranged and connected by the proper parti- 
cles ; for observing whether the requirements of grammar are strictly 
complied with ; and for brining style into a consistent and effective form. 
Disagreeable as this labor of correction may be, all must submit to it who 
would attain literary distinction, or even express their thoughts with or- 
dinary propriety and foroe. A little practice will soon create a oritical 
taste, and render the work, if not pleasant, at least easy and tolerable. 

§ 394. In the fifth place, study the style of the best avr 
thors. Notice their peculiarities ; observe what gives effect 

1 899. What is the third rule f To what ia a bad style generally traceable f 
What is Qaintil]aD*B advice on this point? 

% 898. What ia the fourth rale? What does Horace aay on tbia point? De. 
acribe the moat effective method of reviain^. To what, in tbia proceas, muat the 
anthor*8 attention be directed? What ia aald of the neceasity of thia labor of 
eorractloD? 

% 891 What la the filth rule? Explain what ia meant by thia. What is said 
14 
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to their writings ; compare one with another ; and, in compos* 
ing, endeavor to avoid their faults and imitate their beauties. 

No Berrile imitation is here recommended. This is in the hi^est de- 
gree dangerous, generally resulting in stiffiiess and artificiality of manner, 
and a lack of self-confidence, which is fatal io success in composition. 
Avoid adopting a farorite author's peculiar phrases or constructioDS. ^ It 
is infinitely better,'' says Blair, **to have something that is our own, 
though of moderate beauty, than to affect to shine in borrowed ornaments, 
which will, at last, betray the utter poverty of our genius.*' Modifying 
our style by assimilating it to one which we particularly adnure, or which 
the world has stamped with its approval, is quite a different thing from 
laying aside our own individuality entirely, to adopt another's, which we 
have but a slight chance of being able to maintain. « 

No exercise is likely to aid us more in acquiring a good style than to 
translate frequently from the writings of some eminent Kngli^ author 
Into our own words ; to take, for instance, a pag!& of Addison or Gold- 
smith, and, having read it over until we have fully mastered the meaning, 
lo lay aside the book and attempt to reproduce the passage from manory. 
A comparison of what we have written with the originid will then show 
us in what the faults of our style ctm^t, and how we may correct them ; 
and, among the different modes of expressing the same thou^t, will en- 
able us to perceive which is the most beautiful. 

§ 395. Avoid such mannerimh as vwtdd prevent you 
from adapting your style to your mbject and to the capac- 
ity of those you address. Keep the object prc^xised in 
vieii^, and let your mode of expression be strictlj consistent 
therewith. Nothing is more absurd than to attempt a florid, 
poetical style, on occasions when it is our business only to 
reason ; or to speak with elaborate pomp of expression, be*- 
fore persons to whom such magnificence is unintelligible. 

ttlSCELLANEOUS EXERCISE ON THE ESSENTIAL PROPERTIES OP STYLE. 
In the following sentences, make such ccMrections as are 
required by the rules for Purity, Propriety, Precision, Qear- 
{[lefus^ Strength, Harmony, and Unity : — 

^(ierv)lQhiiitstl<ni^ What does Blair Bay on this subject? Show the difference 
between a Benriie iinit^pn an4 |Ai«9 (X>arBe here advised. What ezerclee is likely 
toaiduBf 

S 806. What is the last rn|e, relating tp tbs ffd^p^tion of the etyle to tbe sub' 
)ectr WhatadTioelBsiyenontb^lieadf 
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1. Misfortanes never arrive singly, but crowd upon na en masse when 
we are lea43t able to resist them. 2. A [peaceable, or peaceful ?] valley ; 
— a [peaceable, or peaceful ?] disposition. 8. I decline accepting o/ the 
situation. 4. Petrarch was much esteemed by his countrymen, who, even 
at the present day, mention with reverence'fee poet of Vaucluse and the 
inventor of (he sonnet, 5. This is so; and so cruel an [act, or action ?] has 
rarely been heard of, 6. The lad can not leave his father ; for, if lie 
should leave Atm, he would die. 7. The works of art receive a great ad- 
vantage from the resemblance which they have to those of nature, be- 
cause here the similitude is not only pleasant, but the pattern is perfect. 
8. A friend exaggerates a man's virtues ; one who is hostile endeavors to 
magnify his crimes (§ 874). 9. This is not a principle that we can act 
on and adhere to, 10. Diana of the Ephesians is great. 1 1. We do things 
frequently that we repent of afterwards. 12. Great and rich men owe 
much to chance, which gives to one what it takes from others. 18. There 
are those mho allow their envy of those who are more fortunate than them- 
selves to get the better of them to such an extent that they try to injure 
them all they can. 14. [Classic, or classical ?] and English school ; — a 
[classic, or classical ?] statue. 16. Running out to see whether there 
was a new hneuie, which the hauteur of the new governor rendered very 
plausible^ I came within an ace of being done for, 16. They attempted to 
remiun incog, 17. If a man have little merit, he had need have much 
modesty. 18. The laws of nature are truly what Lord Bacon styles his 
aphorisms, — ^laws of laws. Civil laws are always unperfect, and often false 
deductions from them, or applications of them ; nay, they stand, in many 
histances, in direct opposition to them, 19. Being content with deserving 
a triumph, he refused tiie honor of it, 20. That temperamental digfiotions^ 
and com'ectures of prevalent humors, may be collected from spots in our 
nails, we are not averse to concede. 21. It can not be impertinent or 
ridiculous, therefore, in such a country, whatever it might be in the Abbot 
of St Rears, which was Savoy, I tlunk ; or in Peru, under the Incas, 
where Garcilasso de la Vega says it was lawful for none but Uie nobility 
to study — ^for men of all degrees to instruct themselves in those affairs 
wherein they may be actors, or judges of those that act, or controllers of 
those that judge. 22. The moon was casting a pale light on the numer- 
ous graves that were scattered before me, as it peered above the horizon 
when I opened the little gate of the church-yard. 28. This work, having 
been fiercely attacked by critics, he proposes for the present to lay aside. 
24. Men look with an evil eye upon the good that is in others, and think 
that ^keir reputation obscures t&my and that their commendable qualities 
do stand in their light ; and therefore they do what they can to cast a 
cloud over them, that the bright shminff of their virtues may not obscure 
them, 20. In this uneasy state, both of his public and private life, Oicero 
was oppressed by a new and cruel a£Biction, the death of his beloved 
dau^ter, Tullia, which happened soon after her divorce from Dolabella, 
whose manners and humors were entirely disagreeable to her, 26. The 
erroneous judgment of parents concerning the conduct of schoolmasters, 
has cnishMl the peace of many an ingenious man who is engaged in the 
care of youth ; and paved the way to the ruin of hopeful boys. 2*7. The 
discontented man (as his spleen irritates and sours his temper, and leads 
him to discharge its ven<»n on all with whom he stands connected) is 
never found without a great share of malignity. 28. We have been 
choused out of our rights by these dod-poBs and blacl;^uards, 29. As no 
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one ia free from faults, so few want good qualities (§ 878). 80. Ko man- 
of fedvng can look upon the ocean without /ee^tn^ an emotion of grandeur. 
81. The mereenariness of many tradesmen leads them to speak derogcUorUy 
of their neighbors. 82. With Cicero's writings, it is right that young di- 
vines should be conversant ; but they should not give them the prefer- 
ence to Demosthenes, who, by many degrees, excelled the other ; al least 
as an orator. 83. After he has finished his elementary studies, which 
will discipline his mind, and fit it for the pursuit of more advanced 
branches, I advise him to commence with the ancient languages, which, 
will, by easy stages, prepare him for the acquisition of the modern 
tongues ; whence he may with propriety proceed to the careful study of 
the higher departments of mathematics and belles-lettres, which form an 
important part of every scholar's education. 84. Such were the prudence 
and energy of Cicero's course during this critical state of affairs, that his 
countrymen overlooked his tdf-oonceitednesSy and vied with each other in 
testifying their respect to " the father of his country ". 85. He used to 
use many expressions, which, though ttsefaty are not unMi%it«a2^ and have 
not come into general vm. 



LESSON LXV. 

CBITICISM. 

§ 398. J)^7iUion, — Criticism (from the Greek Kpiw, 1 
judge) may be defined as the art of judging with propriety 
oonoeming any object or combination of objects. In the 
more limited signification in which it is generally used, its 
province is confined to literatm'e, philology, and the fine arts, 
and to subjects of antiquarian, scientific, or historical, investi- 
gation. In this sense, every branch of literary study, as well 
as each of the arts, has its proper criticism. 

§ 397. Hitlea. — ^It is criticism that has developed the 
rules and principles of Rhetoric. As was remarked when 
we first entered on the study of this subject, its rules are 
not arbitrary, but have been deduced from a careful ezami- 

{ 89S. From what is the term criticism derived? What does it signlQr? As 
generally used, to what is It confined t 

1 807. How have the roles and principles of ihetoric been developed t WhBt 
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nation of those great productions which have been admired 
as beautiful in every age. Nor has beauty been the sole ob- 
ject of the critic's search. Truth, particularly in history and 
the sciences, it has been his province not only to seek out, 
but^ when found, to use as a balance in weighing the objects 
on which he passes judgment. The office of criticism, there- 
fore, is, first to establish the essential ideas which answer to 
our conceptions of the beautiful or the true in each branch 
of study ; and next to point out, by reference to these ideas, 
the excellencies or deficiencies of individual works, according 
as they approach, or vary from, the standard in question. 

Thus, historical criticism teaches us to distinguish the true from the 
false, or the probable from the improbable, in historical works ; scien- 
tific criticism has in view the same object in each respective line of sci- 
ence : literary criticism, in a general sense, investigates the merits and 
demerits of style or diction, according to the received standard of excel- 
lence in every language ; while, in poetry and the arts, it develops the 
principles of that more refined and exquisite sense of beauty which forms 
the ideal model of perfection in each. 

§ 398. Itdation bekoeen its (mcient and its present char- 
acter, — Criticism originated among the Greeks and Romans 
at an early day, and was carried by them to a high degree 
of perfection. Aristotle, Dionysius Halicamasseus, and 
Longinus, among the former, and, among the latter, Cicero 
and Quintilian, did much towards awakening a critical taste 
in their respective countrymen ; enabling them to appreciate 
propriety of diction, and making them acquainted with those 
minute matters, which, however insignificant they may ap- 
pear, are essential to effective composition. 

The classical critics, however, confined themselves mainly to that 
department of their art which has reference to the principles of beauty. 
Their sphere of knowledge being more limited than ours, their minds 

beBides beauty has been the object of the critic's search? What, then, is the 
office of criticism? What does historical criticism teach us? What is the ob- 
ject of scientific criticism ? What, of literary criticism ? 

$ 898. What is said of criticism among the ancient Greeks and Romans ? What 
authors are mentioned as dlstingoished in this department? What efTect did 
their eflbriB produce on their coontiymen ? To what did the classical critics con- 
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were more seduloasly exerci3ed in reflecting on their own perception& 
Hence the astonishing progress thej made in the fine arts ; and henoe^ 
in literature, beauty of language and sentiment was their highest aim. 
Accordingly, the criticisms of antiquity relate almost exclusively to liter- 
ature and the arts ; and the term is, therefore, still confined, in its most 
popular significaUon, to those proTinces of research. 

The criticism of truth, which pertains chiefly to history and science, 
was of later origin ; but may be r^arded as closely allied to the criti- 
cism of beauty, inasmuch as it is regulated by analogous principles, and 
minds which possess a high degree of judgment in the one are generally 
capable of forming right apprehensions in the other. One prmeiple, im- 
portant to be noted, is equally true of each : that, whether beauty or 
trutli is the aim, extensive knowledge of the subject, as well as education 
and practice, is necessary in the sound critio ; — ^yet knowledge alone is 
not sufficient; the ability to discriminate and judge correctly is still 
more important, and this no knowledge, however great, can supply. To 
be acquainted with a rule, and to be able to apply it in difficult cases, 
are entirely different things. 

§ 399, Idterary Criticism. — ^We have here to do with 
critidsmy only so far as it pertains to the works of literature. 
The rules of good writing having been deduced in the manner 
above described, it is the business of the critic to employ 
them as a standard, by a judicious comparison with which he 
may distinguish what is beautiful and what is faulty in every 
peiformance. He must look at the sentiments expressed, 
and judge of their correctness and consistency ; he must 
view the performance as a whole, and see whether it clearly 
and properly embodies the ideas intended to be conveyed ; 
he must examine whether there is sufficient variety in the 
style, must note its beauties, and show, if it is susceptible 
of improvement, in what that improvement should consist; 
he must see whether the principles of syntax or rhetoric are 
violated ; and, finally, must extend his scrutiny even to the 

fine themselves ? How is the aBtonlshing progress of the ancients in the fine arts 
explained f In literature, what was their hii^hest aim ? Accordlogly, to what 
did their criticisms relate? To what does the criticism of truth chiefly refer? 
What is the connection between it and the criticism of beauty? What impor- 
tant principle Is equally trae of both ? 

S 399. With what department of criticism have we bore to do ? Point ont the 
Tarions duties of the literary critic. By what mast he be goided? To what 
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mdiyidoal words employed* And all this must be done with- 
out allowing prejudice to bias his decisions, or the desire of 
displaying his own knowledge to lead him from the legiti* 
mate pursuit of his subject. 

The critic must be guided bj feeling as well as rules ; otherwise, h\a 
efforts will result in a pedantry as useless as it is distastefuL He should 
not, on account of minor imperfections, condemn, as a whole, a perform- 
ance which evinces in its author deep and correct feeling, or possesses 
other merits equally important He should carefully draw a distinction 
between what is good and what is bad, giving foil credit for the one and 
showing how to correct the other. His criticisms should not be con- 
fined to little faults and errors, which no writer, howevet careful, has 
been able entirely to avoid. A true critic will rather dwell on excel- 
lencies than on imperfections ; will seek to discover the concealed beau- 
ties of a writer, and communicate to the world such things as are worthy 
of their observation. This, indeed, is a more difficult task, and involves 
a more delicate taste and a profounder knowledge, than indiscriminate 
fault-finding. As Dxyden has justly remarked, 

^ Errors, like straws, upon the sarlhce flow ; 
He who-woold search for pearls, must dive below.^* 

§ 400. Abase. — The most exquisite words and finest 
strokes of an author are those which often appear most ex- 
oeptionable to a man deficient in learning or delicacy of 
taste ; and it is these that a captious and undistinguishing 
critic generally attacks with the greatest violence. In this 
case, recourse is often had to ridicule. A little wit is capa- 
ble of leaking a beauty as well as a blemish the subject of 
derision. Though such treatment of an author may have its 
effect with some, who erroneously think that the sentiment 
criticised is ridiculoua mstead of the wit with which it is at- 
tacked, yet in the intelligent reader it will naturally produce 
indignation or disgust* 

ehonld his critlclnns not be confined? On what will tl^e true critic dwell? le 
the discovery of beauties or defects the more difficult task ? What couplet of 
Dryden^s iUaBtrates this point ? 

1 400. What is said of an anthor^s most ezquieite words and finest strokes f 
To what does the mallcions critic often have recoaree ? What is said of the use 
of wit or ridicule in criticism? What habit is a critic who indulges in ridicule 
apttofoim? How is pleasantly of this kind characterized? 
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When, moreoTer, a critic frequently indulges in such a coarse, he is 
apt to find fault with every thing against which he can bring this faYorite 
weapon to bear ; and often censures a passage, not because there is any 
thing wrong in it, but merely from the fact that it affords him an oppor- 
tunity of being merry at another^s expense. Such pleasantry is unsea- 
■onable, as well as disingenuous and unfair. 

§ 401. Objections. — ^The objection most commonly urged 
against criticism is that it abridges the natural liberty of 
genius, and imposes shackles which are fatal to freedom of 
thought and expression. This argument has been noticed 
before. It is sufficient here to say that the cutting off of 
faults can not be called an abridgment of freedom ; or, if it 
can, it is well that such freedom should be abridged. The 
reasonable author is not unwilling to have his work examined 
by the principles of good taste and sound understanding ; 
and this is all that the true critic proposes to do. There may, 
indeed, be some unreasonable critics who carry their strict- 
ures to the verge of personal abuse ; but their violence gives 
no more ground for objecting to healthy an3 proper criticism 
than the fact that there are Imsoimd reasoners affords for 
inveighing against all logic. 

A more specious objection is sometimes made, which is 
aimed particularly at the principles on which criticism is 
foimded. These, it is ijharged, are arbitrary and untrue, be- 
cause it sometimes happens that what the critic condemns 
the public receive with approbation. Were this often the 
case, there would be ground to doubt whether the art of the 
critic, and indeed all the departments of rhetoric, are not 
resting on a false foundation. Such instances, though very 
rare, do sometimes occur. It must be admitted that works 
containing gross violations of the rules of art have attained 
a general and even a lasting reputation. Such are the plays 
of Shakspeare, which, considered as dramatic poems, are 

§ 401. What is most commonly ni^d as an objection against criticism f How 
is this objection answered? What more specious objection is sometimes ad- 
vanced ? What admission is made ? Explain how this foct ftimishes no arga- 
meat in fiivor of the ohjector. Whose productions are instanced as having 
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irr^gtilar in the highest degree. But it must be observed 
that they have gained public admiration, not by their trans- 
gressions of the laws of criticism, but in spite of such trans- 
gressions. The beauties they possess, in points where they 
conform to the rules of art, are suflBdent to overshadow their 
blemishes and inspire a degree of satisfaction superior to the 
disgust arising from the latter. Shakspeare pleases, not by 
bringing the transactions of many years into one play, not 
by his mixture of tragedy and comedy in the same piece, 
nor by his strained thoughts and affected witticisms. These 
we regard as blemishes, traceable to the tone of the age in 
which he lived. But these faults are forgotten in his ani- 
mated and masterly representations of character, his lively 
descriptions, his striking and original conceptions, and above 
all his nice appreciation of the emotions and passions of the 
human heart; beauties which true criticism teaches us to 
value no less than nature enables us to feeL 

We have not here the space for an example of extended 
criticism. Blair, whose lucid pen, correct taste, sound judg- 
ment, and extensive reading, eminently fitted him for the 
task, furnishes in his Lectures (xx.-xxiv.) several admirable 
papers on the style of Addison and Swift To these, the 
student who wishes specimens of critical writing extended 
to some length, will do well to refer. We here present a 
brief examination of two passages in which verbal criticism 
is exemplified. 

SPECIMENS OF VERBAL CRITIOISK. 

1. " Man, conBidered in himself, is a very helpleas and a rerj wretcbed being. 
Launched alone on the eea of life, he would soon suffer shipwreck." 

We have here a proi>o6ition strikingly tme, expressed in clear and 
forcible terms. The first word, " man,** is universally employed by the 
best authors as an appellative for the human race. ** Man, considered in 
himself,** signifies, the hnman family viewed as individuals independent 
of each other. In this state, says the author, he is *^ a very helpless 
being **. The term ** helpless ** here implies the want of power to succor 
himself: and it is evident that, if man were left; to himself in infancy, 

gained a worid-wlde popularity in spile of their irregularities? To what is this 
liopnlarity attrilmtable f 
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he would perish ; and that, if altogether detached from society in man- 
hood, it would be only with great difficulty that he could procure for 
himself either the comforts or the necessaries of life. 

But man, ** considered in himself;*' is not only a very helpless, bat 
also ** a very wretched being *\ It will be obseryed that additional em- 
phasis is here communicated by the repetition of the article and the ad- 
verb. He is not merely a very helpless and wretched being, but ** a rery 
helpless and a very wretched being". The term ** wretched'' is gen- 
erally used as synonymous with unSapf^ or miterable ; but, in this pas- 
sage, it expresses the meaning of the author more precisely than either 
of these words would have done. Unhappy may denote merely the un- 
easiness of a man who may be happy if he pleases ; the discontented are 
unhappy, because they think others more prosperous than themselves. 
Miserable is applied to persons whose minds are tormented by the stings 
of conscience, agitated by the violence of passion, or harassed by worlmy 
vexations ; and, accordingly, we say that wicked men are miserable. But 
" wretched ", derived from the Saxon word for an exile, literally signifies 
caU away, or abandoned. Hence appears the proper application of the 
word in this sentence: man, if left to himself, might indeed exist in a 
solitary state without being either unhappy or miserable, provided his 
bodily wants were supplied; though he certainly would be a very 
** wretched " being, when deprived of all the comforts of social life, and 
all the endearments of friends and kindred. 

Having thus stated his proposition, the author illustrates it with a 
metaphor. The figure, though appropriate, is trite ; life has, from timo 
immemorial, been compared to a sea, and man to a voyager. An origi- 
nal comparison, which a little thought could hardly have failed to sug- 
gest, would have been more striking and effective. 

S. " Edacatlon is the moet ezceDent endowment, as It enlai^ges the mhid, pro- 
motes its powers, and renders a man estimable in the eyes of society.'* 

This sentence, though it contains many pompous words, is a remark- 
able example of a style which lacks propriety. Education is not an 
^endowment"; for an endowment is a natural gift, such as taste or 
imagination. Education does not **ailarge" the "mind"; though it 
may, in a figurative sense, enlarge its capacities. Neither can it ** pro- 
mote " the mental " powers " themselves ; but it may promote their im- 
provement Nor does it follow, that, because a man has improved his 
mind by education, he is on that account " estimable ", esteem being pro- 
duced only by intrinsic worth ; but a good education may render a man 
respedabie. The sentiment which the author intended to convey should 
have been expressed thus : " Education is the most excellent attainment, 
as it enlarges the capacities of the mind, promotes their improvement^ 
and renders a man respectable in the eyes of society." 
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LESSON LXVL 

MISCELLANEOUS EXAMPLES FOB CBTTICISM. 

Criticise the following extracts : 

Point out the figures that occur^ stating which are 
faulty, and why. Explain any violations of the essential 
properties of style. Name the elements ^ of sublimity or 
beauty that you may find in any of the selections :— 

1. " Roll on, thou deep and dark blue ocean — roll ! 

Ten thousand fleets sweep over thee in vain ; 
Kan marks the earth with ruin — his control 

Stops with the shore. ... 
Thou glorious mirror, where the Almighty's form 

Glasses itself in tempests ; in all time, 
Calm or convulsed — in breeze, or eale, or atorm^ 

Icing the pole, or in the torrid clime 
Dark-heaving ; — boundless, endless, and sublime, 

The image of Eternity — ^the throne 
Of the invisible ; even from out thy slime 

The monsters of the deep are made ; each xone 
Obeys thee ; thou goest forth, dread, fathomless, alo^e.*'— BtBOSi 

2. " Here is a letter, lady; 
The paper as the body of my friend, 
And every word in it a gaping wound. 

Issuing life-blood.'' — Mer^id of Venice, 
8. It is difficult for him to speak three sentences together. — ^Life has 
no pleasanter aspect than to youth. — ^The date-palm will not fruit without 
its roots are well watered. — ^He obtained a situation of great profit in the 
beginning of his career — ^Hast thou no friend to set thy mind abroach f 
—Let us pass from the Stagyrite to the philosopher of Malmesbury. — 
Who was the letter directed' to ? — ^The earth hath swallowed all my hopes 
but she. — ^He went on in an unendurable strain. — ^Teach students to care* 
fully scrutinixe the sentiments advanced in the books thej read. — ^More 
than a centuiy transpired between these events. 
4. ^ As glorious 

As is the winged messenger from heaven. 

Unto the white upturned wondering eyes 
Of mortals, that fall back to gaze on him. 
When he bestrides the lazy pacing clouds, 
And sails upon the bosom of the air.** — Romeo and JuUd. 
6. In some places, persons could not see to read common print in the 
open air for several hours together. — The Grand Geyser erupts at long 
intervals. — Sailing on the sea of life^ we are often in danger from the 
temptations around us. — It isn't worth a nickel. — ^Pons aslnorum. — ^The 
toUdUo of Uo jeune$ dames were raviesantes, — ^Kinder good. — There if 
InMlj a nttrowd oorporatitai in the Northwest wfaidi squkKSBSB ftntii ffife 
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farmer or the forwarder a toll which is augmented to meet the demands 
of an enormously inflated capital, which has not shared its spoils with 
the sharp lawyer who now prates so glibly about the prostration of in- 
dustry, whose causes he has so largely contributed to. 

6. " Who has not heard of the Vale of Cashmere, 

With its roses the brightest that earth ever gave, 
Its temples, and grottos, and fountains as clear 

As the love-lighted eyes that hang over their wave ? 
Oh ! to see it at sunset, when warm o*er the lake 

Its splendor at parting a summer eve throws, 
Like a bride, full of blushes, when lingering to take 

A last look of her mirror at night ere she goes." — Laila Itookh. 

7. Giddy heights. — Jocund rebecks. — Shallow fears. — Dawning hills. 
— Crimson October's beautiful decay. — ^Live streets. — ^Peopled navies. — 
Unbridled rage. — Glowing eloquence. — Shuddering organ. — Bare-bosomed 
night. — ^Proud music. — Slumbering trees. — Fiery temper. — Sleeping waves. 
— Whistling wind. — Winged words. — Golden slumber.^-Eating cares. 

8. ** Look like the innocent flower. 

But be the serpent under it.'' — Macbeih, 

9. ** How men will mock the humble bard who sings - 

The ancient glories of the san-bom kings ; 
Like a young «hild with little hands outspread 
For fruit that glows above a giant's he&dy-^KAliddsa, 
' 10. " The charm dissolves apace ; 

And as the morning steals upon the night. 
Melting the darkness, so their rising senses 
Begin to chase the ignorant fumes that mantle 
Their clearer reason." — Tempest. 
II. — ^Her voice is but the shadow of a sound. — Shine forth, thou 
star of poets ! — The moonbeam kissed the holy pane. — ^A cat in gloves 
catches no mice. — ^The tears of penitence are the wine of angels. — ^That 
whidi starts upon stilts often ends upon crutches. — Like a coy maiden, 
Ease, when courted most, farthest retires. — Where no wood is, there the 
fire goeth out ; where there is no tale-bearer, the strife ceaseth. 

12. " It is the cause, it is the cause, my soul — 

Let me not name it to you, you chaste stars ! 
It is the cause. — ^Yet I'll not shed her blood ; 
Nor scar that whiter skin of hers than snow. 
And smooth as monumental alabaster." — Otlidlo, 

13. *' A good man who thinks only of benefiting his enemy, has no 
feelings of hostility even when in the act of being destroyed by him ; the 
sandal-tree, at the moment of being cut down, sheds perfume on the edge 
of the axe." — ^Hitopadesa. 

14. — ^The mothers and children of the Bast Side are to be excursion- 
ized. — They intend to have the spikes appropriately engraved, and to 
then present one to the general manager and the other to the chief en- 
gineer. — Cultivated people sometimes take a scunner against some par- 
ticular phrase, and flout it piteously. — Andrews was recently discharged 
from the position which he had filled for eleven years on account of his 
passion for strong drink. — ^Immediately he had left the house, the dog all 
at once became quiet. 



PART IV. 

PBOSE COMPOSITION. 



LESSON LXVII. 

INVENTION. — ANALYSIS OF SUBJECTS. 

§ 402. Up to the present point, the attention of the stu- 
dent has been directed chiefly to the dress in which he 
should clothe his thoughts ; we now proceed to the thoughts 
themselves, and those practical exercises in composition, to 
prepare for which has been the object of the preceding pages. 

The process of evolving thoughts in connection with any 
particular subject is known as Invention. It is this that 
furnishes the material of composition, and on which, in a 
great measure, its value depends. 

Here, moreover, lies most of the difficulty which the young expe- 
rience in writing. Let them have definite thoughts, and they will gen- 
erally find H easy to express themselves. But how are they to deal with 
intangible things; to form the necessary conceptions; and to insure 
that, when formed, they will be worthy of being embodied and preserved 

* f 40S. Up to the present point, to what bas the Btudent*s attention been di- 
- lected r To what do we now proceed ? What is Invention ? What does it ftu- 
alSh ? What is said of the difflcolty which the young ezperienoe in writing ? 
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in language? Tfaifl question we now proceed to answer; not claiming 
that the want of intellectual abiHty can be supplied by this or any other 
course ; yet believing that those to whom composition is distasteful, will^ 
by pursuing the plan here prescribed, find most of their difficulty vanish, 
and that all who fairly test the system will improve more rapidly than 
they could do if left to chance or their own unaided efforts. 

§ 403. As soon as a subject has been selected, the first 
thing required is thought, — careful, deliberate, concentrated, 
thought. When Newton was asked how he had succeeded 
in makmg so manj great discoveries, he replied, " By think- 
ing." This labor the composer must undeigo ; no instruc- 
tion or aid from foreign sources can take its place. It must 
be patient and deliberate thought, moreover, not hasty or 
superficial; it must be original thought, not a reproduction 
of the ideas of others; it must be well-directed thought, 
fixed on a definite object, and not allowed to wander horn 
one thing to another; it must be exhaustive thought, em- 
bracing the subject in all its relations. 

When this task has been fairly performed, the next step 
is in order. This is an AncUysis of the subject, or a drawing 
out of the various heads which suggest themselves to the 
mind as appropriate to the theme of discourse. Such heads 
will of course differ according to the subject under considera- 
tion, as will appear when we treat in turn of the different 
kinds of composition. There is so general a resemblance be- 
tween them, however, that fipom an example or two there 
will be no difficulty in understanding what is here meant. 

Suppose, for instance, that Anoer is the subject On a little reflec- 
tion, such questions as the following will suggest themselves to the com- 
poser ; and, as they occur, he notes them down : — 

What is meant by the term Anger ? — What visible effeot does this 
passion produce on the person indulging in it ? — How does he feel, when 
nis fit of passion has subsided ? — Morally speaking, what is the charao- 



% 408. When a subject bas been selected, what is the flrat thing reqnii^af 
What kind of thought is here referred to? To what did Newton attribute hfii 
diacoveries ? What step Is next in order f What is meant by analystng a i(iib^ 
j6a.7 Suppose Ansfer to be the theme, what queetionB will suggest ^itaxoAtm 
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ter of thk passion ?-^Wfaat are its usual effects on individuals ? — ^To 
what may the angry man be compared ?-— What examples does history 
afford f — What has been said by others respecting Anger ? — What are 
the best modes of regulating this passion, or of avoiding its occasions ? — 
What are its effects on society ? — ^Draw a contrast between a man of calm, 
placid, temper, and one of a hasty, irritable, disposition. — Show the ad- 
vantage, under as many heads as possible, of regiUating angry feelings. 

Here, then, is the germ of a composition. Abundant material is now at 
hand. Thoughts beget thoughts ; from these ideas, others will naturally 
spring during the process of writing. Before proceeding to this, however, 
it will be necessary to arrange these heads in their proper order, so that 
a logical connection may be preserved throughout the whole. The leading 
subject of inquiry must be kept constantly in view, and all thoughts must 
be rejected that do not bear directly upon it Unity is as necessary in an 
extended composition as in a single sentence. The time to insure sequence 
and unity of parts is when the Analysis is being revised. Beginning with 
a general introduction, arranging properly, enlarging on some of the heads 
by fdlowing out the trams of thought suggested, and closing with practi- 
cal reflections, the analysis, as improved by the writer, would stand as 
follows: — 

ANALTSIS OF AN ESSAY OK ANGER. 

I. IfUrodudwn, The passions in general ; relation which anger sus- 
tains to the rest 
n. Definiium, What anger is. A proverb foi^nd in various languages 
says it is " a short-lived madness ^\ Show why. 

1. A man in a violent fit of anger looks as if he were insane ; show in 
what respects. 

2. His mind is beyond the control of reason and judgment ; it is 
like a chariot without a driver, or a ship in a storm without a 
pilot , 

8. He says and does things so unreasonable that they must be the 
result of temporary ^angement. He may be compared to a tor- 
nado, a mountain torrent, or a conflagration, to whose fury none 
can set bounds, and whose disastrous effects are visited even on 
the innocent 

4. The world, and even the law, in a measure, deal with him as if he 
were a maniac. 

6. Even the angry man himself admits that he has no control over 
his reason, deeming it si^cient apology for the most unseemly 
blow or word to say that it was done in a passion. 

to the composer f What will these qnestions flimiBht Before proceeding to 
write out the matter they suggest, what is it necessary to do ? What must be 
^ept in view ? What is essential in an extended composition, as well as in a 
single sentence f What is the time for insuring sequence and unity of parts ? As 
properly arranged and ready for the writer, give an analysis of an Essay on 
Anger* 
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III. Fedinffa wliich/oUaw its indulgence. Mortification ; humiliation ; re^ 

gret at what may have been done under the influence of passion* 

"An angry man," says Publius Syrus, " is again angry with him. 

self when he returns to reason." He may be likened to a scorpion 

which stings itself as well as others. 
lY . Historical lUuslrations. Cain and Abel ; Alexander the Great and 

Clitus; &c. 
y. Morml Character of Anger, At variance with the princij^s of 

the Gospel " Wrath is cruel, and anger is outrageous." — ^Prov. 

xxvii., 4. 
VL Qw>Uxtwn8, What do others say of anger ? 

A passionate man rides a horse th&t runs away with him. 

Mawnder's Proverbs, 

Anger begins with folly, and ends with repentance. — Ibid, 

Bage is the mania of the mind. — Ibid, 

A passionate man scourgeth himself with his own scorpions. 

Ray's Proverbs, 

An angry man opens his mouth and shuts his eyes. — CcOo. 

Anger is certainly a kind of baseness, as it appears well in the 

weakness of those subjects in whom It reigns, children, old folks. 

sick folks. — Lord Bacon, 

When passion enters at the fore-gate, wisdom goes out at the 

postern. — Flelding*8 Proverbs. 

Anger and haste hinder good counsel. — Ibid, 

No man is free who does not command himself.-— P^/Ao^noros. 
VII. Effects of Anger on Society, 

1. In individuals, leads to crime, as in the above examples. Hakes 
one enemies, and becomes a source of adversity. Draw a con« 
trast between a man of placid temper and one of hasty disposi- 
tion. 

2. In families and communities, produces hard fi^elings and unhap* 
piness. 

8. In nations, causes war and all its attendant evils. 
Vlll. Best Modes of reguUUing this passion, 
IX Condttsion. Our own duty in this respect, and what we shall 
gain by controlling our angry feelings. 

Here, in its prefer form, is an abstract of what the writer intends to 
say. Of course, the words and formal divisions used above will not ap- 
pear in his composition. They are merely the means of insuring a proper 
arrangement and exhaustive examination of the subject. The Invention 
is now in a great measure done ; all that remains is to embody these 
thoughts in proper language, according to the roles and principles already 
considered at length, and to interweave with them such further matter as 
presents itself. This is called Amplification, and will be considered in 

In a composition from this analysis, what will not api>ear? For what are 
they used? What now remains ? What is the process called ? ^y what must It 
be followed ? Saumeiate me three steps to be t&kon in composing. What mus 
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lihc next lessoxL Followed by a careful reyision, it completes the process 
of composing ; which consists, to sum up our remarks, of three steps :— ' 
I. Roughly drafting all the thoughts suggested by the subject 
IL Arranging and enlar^g these into a formal Analysis. 

IIL Amplifying this Analysis into a composition. 

To some, this threefold process may seem to involve unneoessarjf 
labor; but ezperieuQe proves that these steps can all be properly taken, 
and the coihposition written in less time than by the common method of 
attempting to write without any guide of the kind here proposed. It 
will, at the same time, be found a far more satisfactory and interesting 
mode of proceeding ; and will result in the production of a more meri- 
torious composition. Those who are in the habit of writing much, al- 
most invariably make a preliminary Analysis of their subject, no matter 
what they are about to compose. The lawyer always draws up a brief 
of his points ; and the minister, a corresponding abstract of his sermon. 
It is expected, therefore, that, in every case, the student, before attempt- 
ing to write his exercise, will draw up the two Analyses, as here suggested. 



EzEBCiSE. — Draw up careful and exhaustive Analyses, 
on the plan here described, of the subjects Education and 
Death. 



LESSON LXVIII. 

AMPLIFICATION. 

§ 404. The analysis completed, the next step is Ampli- 
fication. This, as already explained, consists in enlarging 
on the ideas before expressed under the various heads, throw- 
ing in appropriate additional matter, and forming a complete 
and consistent whole. 



some think of this threefold process ? What does experience prove with regard 
to it ? What is said of those who are in the habit of writing ? What is expected 
of the student? 

1 40i. After aoaljrzing the subject and properly arranging the beads, what is 
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The following example will senre to illustrate the process to which we 
refer. A brief and simple proposition is here made the basis of several 
succesnve amplifications, in each of which some new fact or circumstance 
is added. 

1. Alexander conquered the Persians. 

2. Alexander the Great, the son of Philip of Macedon, conquered the 
Persians. ^ 

8. Alexander the Great, the son of Philip of Macedon, being chosen 
generalissimo of the Greeks, destroyed the empire of the Persians. 

4. Alexander the Great, the son of Philip of Macedon, being chosen 
generalissimo of the Greeks, destroyed the empire of the Persians,, the 
inveterate enenues of Greece. 

6. About 830 years before Christ, Alexander the Great, the son of 
Philip of Macedon, being chosen generalissimo of the Greeks, destroyed 
the empire of the Persians, the inveterate enemies of Greece. 

6. About 830 years before Christ, Alexander the Great, the son of 
Philip of Macedon, after a long series of splendid victories, succeeded in 
demolishing the empire of the Persians, the ancient and inveterate ene- 
mies of Grecian liberty. 

Analogous to such an amplification of a simple proposition, is the 
production of a composition from an analysis like that furnished in the 
last lesson. When the writer passes from one head to another, he shoiJd 
eommence a new paragraph ; that is, leaving blank the remainder of iftte 
line on which he has been writing, he should pass to the next, and coni- 
mence about an inch from the left edge of the page. This division is im- 
portant A distinct portion of a composition relating to a particular 
point, whether consisting of one sentence or of more, should invariably 
constitute a distinct paragraph. 

Of course, different writers, in the expression of their ideas, will am- 
plify in difierent ways, according to their respective turns of mind and 
the amount of thought they bestow on the subject Yet the general 
principles stated below will apply in a nuy'ority of cases, and may b« 
found of service. 

§ 405. As regards the introduction, it must be shorty 
pointed, and appropriate. On this part of the composition 
much depends, for it 13 all-important that a good impres^on 
be made at the outset. The reader's mind, not yet occupied 
with facts, or fairly engaged in the consideration of the sub- 
ject, is directed chiefly to the words and constructions em- 

the next step 1 In what does ampliflcation coneiBt ? Give an example in which 
a simple proposition is made the basis of five successive amplifications. To 
such an ampliflcation what Is analogous ? What is the meaning: of eammendng a 
new paragraj^ t When should a new paragraph be commenced f 

% 405. What must be the chaiacter of Introductions f Why is it Important 
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ployed; and, if it finds ground for severe criticism, will 
naturallj be prejudiced against the author and his work. 
If the composition is to be short, the introduction should be 
brief in proportion. In some cases, a formal introduction is 
unnecessary, and the author at once lays down the propo- 
sition he intends to prove, or defines the subject of which he 
proposes to treat. In this case, the first sentence should be 
brie^ forcible, and striking. 

§ 406. An effective introduction is frequently made by 
commencing with a general proposition, proceeding thence to 
a particular statement, and following this with an individual 
application ; as in the following paragraph from The Spectator, 
which would be an appropriate introduction for an essay on 
" The Art of Music, as practised by the Ancient Hebrews " : — 

{Oeneral AnerUan,) ''Music, among those who were styled the 
chosen people, was a religious art {Particular Aaaertian,) The songs of 
Sion, which we have reason to believe were in high repute among the 
courts of the Eastern monarchs, were nothing else but psalms, and 
pieces of poetry, that adored or celebrated the Supreme Being. {Individ. 
ual Auertion.) The greatest conqueror in this holy nation, after the 
manner of the old Grecian lyrics, did not only compose the words of his 
divine odes, but generally set them to music himself; after which, his 
works, though they were consecrated to the tabernacle, became the na- 
tional entertainment, as well as the devotion, of his people." 

§ 407. The commonest and easiest introduction, however, 

is one in which a remark is made respecting the general class 

to which the object under consideration belongs ; from which 

remark there is an easy transition to an analogous statement 

respecting the particular case in question. An example of 

such an introduction follows : — 

{General Statement,) ^* Few institutions can contribute more to pre- 
serve civilization, and promote moral and intellectual improvement 
among all ranks of people, than the establishment of public lectures in 
every part of the kingdom, periodicaUy repeated alter a short interval. 
{Particular Statement,) Such is the tight in which are to be considered 

that they sboald be well written f To what must the length of the introduction 
be proportioned ? Instead of presenting a formal Introduction, to what does the 
writer sometimes proceed f In this case, what should be the character of the 
flrst sentence f 

% 406. How Is an effective introduction fluently made f Give an example. 

f 407. Describe the commonest introduction. Give an example. Give the sub* 
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the discourses appointed by the wisdom of the Church to be eTerywhera 
held on the recurrence of the seventh day. By these, the meanest and 
most illiterate are enabled to hear moral and philosophical treatises on 
every thing which concerns their several duties, without expense, and 
without solicitation." 

An introduction of this character would be appropriate to the essay 
on Anger, analyzed in the last lesson ; something, for instance, like the 
following: — 

Every passion in the breast of man, when allowed to control his ac- 
tion, unrestrained by the conservative power of reason, is attended with 
the unhappiest consequences, both to himself and the community in 
which he lives. If this is true of the passions in general, even of those 
which are comparatively mild in their nature, how emphatically is it the 
case with Anger, which, more than all others, disdains the control of 
good sense and a sound understanding ! 

§ 408. A happy allusioa to some story, tradition, or his- 
torical fact, is among the most pleasing, and therefore suc- 
cessful, introductions that can be employed. When the or- 
cumstance to which reference is made is well known, the 
mere allusion is sufficient ; as when we say, "There are some 
to whose charity ties of blood are the only cpen sesam/eP 
The stoiy of " The Forty Thieves", in which these words 
occur as the charm used in opening the door of the robbers' 
cave, is familiar to every one, and therefore an explanation 
is unnecessary. If^ however, there is a likelihood that some 
may be ignorant of the subject alluded to, it is well briefly 
to tell the story, and then to apply it in the case in question. 
This is gracefully done in the following example, which 
would be an admirable introduction for the subject, " Liberty 
to be cherished, under whatever form it may appear" : — 

" Ariosto tells a pretty story of a fairy, who, by some mysterious law 
of her nature, was condemned to appear at certain seasons in the form 
of a foul and poisonous snake. Those who injured her during this period 
of her disguise were forever excluded from participation in the blessings 
she bestowed. But to those, who, in spite of her loathsome aspect, pitied 
and protected her, she afterwards revealed herself in the beautiful and 
celestial form which was natural to her ; accompanied their footsteps, 
granted all their wishes, filled their houses with wealth, made them happy 

stance of an introduction appropriate to the essay on Anger analyzed In tbe last 
lesson. 

\ 403. What is mentioned as one of the most pleasing introdnctlons ? In 
what case is the mere allusion sulBcient? When is an explanation necessary t 
Give an example of a happy introductoiy allusion. 
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in love, and yictorious in war. Such a spirit is Liberty. At times she 
takes the form of a hateful reptile. She grovels, she hisses, she stings. 
But woe to those who in disgust shall venture to crush her ! And happy 
are those, who, having dared to receive her in her degraded and frightful 
shape, shall at length be rewarded by her in the time of her beauty and 
glory 1 " 

§ 409. A definition may be amplified by presenting the 
meaning of the term defined under different forms, if there 
is danger of its being misunderstood ; by stating any erro- 
neous impression respecting it, against which it may be neces- 
sary to guard ; or, negatively, by pointing out in what it 
does not consist. Historical illustrations and quotations 
may be multiplied according to the reading of the student. 
Arguments for or against a proposition may be extended by 
enumerating the particular instances &om which the general 
truth has been deduced, in which case the process is known 
as Induction ; or by an appeal to the statements of others, 
which is called the argument froia Testimony ; or by refer- 
ring to what is proved or acknowledged to be true in similar 
cases, which is the argument jfrom Analogy. Under the 
head of effects, we may extend our observations to collateral 
consequences ; or contrast the subject under discussion with 
its opposite, as regards the results which follow from eaeh. 
The conclusion, in many cases, makes a practical application 
of the subject ; which may be diversified by appealing to 
the conscience, or sense of right and wrong; to the selfish 
propensities, on which considerations of expediency act ; to 
the common sense, which weighs what is said, and opens tiie 
mind of the candid inquirer to conviction ; or to the feelings, 
which awaken the sympathy, and persuade, though they may 
foil to convince. 



f 409. How may a deOnition he ampHfled t What is said of hlfltorical illustra- 
tions and quotations f In what three ways may argoments be extended ? Under 
the head of effects, how may we amplify? What does the condnsion'in many 
ousesdor HowmayitbediTenifled? 
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LESSON LXIX. 

BSVISION AND COBBECIIOK OF COMPOSITIOKS. 

§ 43 0. Revision of Compositions, — ^When a composition 
lias been prepared according to th^ suggestions in the last 
two lessons, the next thing is to revise it. Before this is 
attempted, a short interval should be allowed to elapse, so 
that the writer may, in a measure, forget the expressions he 
has used, and criticise his work as severely and impartially 
as if it were the production of another. 

To insure time for this important examination, at least a week should 
be allowed for the preparation of each exercise ; the first part Of which 
should be appropriated by the student to its composition, and the re- 
mainder to its careful correction. In reyising, each sentence should be 
read aloud slowly and distinctly, that the ear may aid the eye in detect- 
ing faults. The principles laid down for the promotion of Propriety, 
I^recision, Strength, Ac, should be strictly followed. Whatever Tiolates 
them must be altered, no matter what the expense of time or trouble. 
Even such passages as seem doubtful to the writer, although he may be 
unable to detect in them any positive error, it will be safest to change. 
The commonest faults are solecisms, tautophonies, redundancies, and a 
want of unity ; for the detection of these, therefore, the reviser should 
be constantly on the alert Having satisfied himself that, in these p^i*- 
^ticulars, his sentences will pass criticism, he should next seek to increase 
their effect and enhance their beauty, by improving, polishing, and orna- 
menting his style, when this can be done without the appearance of af- 
fectation. He should insure that a proper connection is maintained be- 
tween the parts, supplying omitted matter that may be essential to a 
proper understanding of the train of thought, and omitting whatever of 
a foreign nature he may at first inadvertently have introduced. 

A clean copy is now to be made, in doing which regard must be had 
to neatness of chirography. A careless habit of writing is apt to lead to 
ft careless habit of composing, a careless habit of study, and a careless 
habit of life. What is worth doing at all, it has been remarked, ia worth 
doing well ; and, therefore, though it may seem to some a trifling nmtter, 

f 410. After a compogition is written, what is next necessaiy t What is said 
with respect to allowing an interval between the act of composing and revising ? 
Describe the process of revisioa. In making a dean copy, what must be rv- 
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the careful student will see that his exercise is presented in the neatest 
. possible form. The most convenient paper, as regards size, is the ordi- 
nary letter sheet A margin of an inch and a half should be allowed on 
each side for the remarks of the teacher. The subject should occupy a 
line by itself, should be equally distant from both margins, and should 
be written in a larger hand than the rest Attention must be paid to the 
spelling and punctuation. When there is not room for the whole of a 
word at tbe end of a line, it must be divided after one of its syllables, 
ind the hyphen must connect the separated parts as directed in § 202. 



SUGGESTIONS TO THE TEACHER. 

§ 411. Correction of Compoaitiona. — ^Most teachers have 
their own system of examining and coirecting compositions : 
those who have not, may find the following suggestions of 
sendee: — 

L Read the exercises presented in the presence of the class, and in- 
vite criticism from aU. The credits allowed should be based, as well on 
the promptitude and soundness of the remarks thus made, as on the 
9ierits of the performances submitted. It is surprising to see how soon 
this simple exercise develops a critical taste, and what a salutary effect 
this taste in turn produces on the style of those in whom it is awakened. 
Underline words in which errors of any kind occur, and require the 
student to correct them himself. Remarks on the style may with ad- 
vantage be made by the teacher, and their substance embodied in the 
margins left for that purpose. 

IL In certain words, errors in orthography are very common ; husi- 
nen is apt to be written hmmen ; teparate^ teperate ; believcy beteive^ &c. 
When such errors occur, let the words be spelled by the whole class in 
concert If, as is often the case, special difficulty is found in spelling 
particular words, it is well for the teacher to keep a record of the latter^ 
ind to give them to the class from time to time as a lesson in orthog- 
raphy. 

IIL In correcting compositions, do not criticise so closely or severely 
as t6 discourage the papU ; but adapt your remarks to his degree of ad- 
vancement Let your corrections, in every case, be in harmony with the 

gardfldf What is said of a caretesfi habit of writing ? What Buggeations are 
Biade with respect to paper, Ae, 1 
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scope and style of the exercise. With begixmers, it is well to make no 
oth« alterations than such as are absolutely required. As the composer 
advances, his performances may be more closely criticised, and his atten- 
tion may be directed to those nicer points, to which, at an earlier period, 
it would be injudicious to refer. 

lY. After a criticism by the class and remarks by the teacher, the 
student should make the required corrections, and submit them for ap- 
proraL He should then copy his exercise in a book provided for the 
purpose, a comparison of the different parts of which will at any time 
show what progress he has made. 

y. In correcting, the student will save time and trouble by availing 
himself of some of the marks used in the correction of proof, and exhib- 
ited on a specimen sheet at the close of this volume. 



EXERCISE IN AMPLIPICATION. 

L Amplify, according to the example in § 404, in five or 
more successive sentences, each of the following simple 
propositions : — 

1. Alfred the Great died. 

2. Bichard Coeur de Lion engaged in one of the Crusades. 
8. A storm wrecked the Spanish Armada. 

4. Cornwallis surrendered at Yorktown. 

5. Can we doubt the immortality of the soul ? 

n. According to the example in § 406, construct an in* 
troduction asserting, 

{Generally) that a knowledge of music is becoming rapidly ex- 
tended in this country ; {Particularly) that singing and instrumen- 
tal music are studied in different sections and by all grades of 
society; and {Individually) that almost every household contains 
some performer. These propositions must be amplified, and con- 
stitute not less than three distinct sentences. 

IIL Write, on the same plan, an introduction laying down 
the proposition that dissimulation is one of the promi- 
nent faults of the present generation. 

rV. According to the example in § 407, write introductions 
stating, 
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1. That a virtue carried to an extreme becomes a fault ; and that, 
therefore, by those who do not look closely enough to discern 
the line which distinguishes the two, they are apt to be con- 
founded : apply this in the case oi frugalUy Sknd parsimony, 

2. The general consequence of becoming familiar with any thing, 
and the particular consequence of becoming familiar with vice. 

8. The fact that every tongue may be regarded as an index to the 
peculiarities of the people speaking it, and that this is the case 
with the English language. 



LESSON LXX— Exercise in Ampliticatioit. 
Prepare an Essay on Astgeb from the analysis in Lesson 

Lxvn. 



LESSON LXXI. — ^Exercise in Amplification. 

Write an Essay on Education jfrom the analysis already 
prepared 



LESSON LXXn. — ^Exercise on Plain and Figvbatitb Lanouaoe. 

Compose two sentences for each of the following words, 
jDne of which shall contain it in its literal, the other in its 
figurative, signification : — 

EXAMPLES.— Weioh. [Literal.} On tpeiffUng the goodB he had purchased 
that morning at the market, he found they were deficient by at least two pounds. 

IFlffurative.} After well weighing the matter in his mind, he determined 
■pen pursuing the plan he had first intended. 

BiTTXB. [Literal.'] Among the Anits we met with in this coontry, was a sort 
oiHtter apple, very disagreeable to the taste. 

[Figurative.'] He is now no longer the gay, thoughtless, creature of fbrraer 
years ; his fhce is fbrrowed, his look haggard and anxious, and his heart a prey 
to the bitterest anguish. 

Rest — stand — ^watdi — cover — ^mask — ^idle — deep — sleep 
— monument — constellation — refulgent — overwhelm — 
sepulchre — response — ^bum— discover — observation — enter- 
tain — carnation — illuminate — eradicate — torment — laby- 
rinth — emanate — pliable. 
16 
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LESSON LXXIII.— EzERCiBK in Extended Simile. 
Trace, at length, the points of resemblance between the 
given subjects that follow, carrying out the comparison as 
in the Example : — 

EZAMPLB.-Oij> AOB, Sunset, Old age has been called the Bnnset of Hfe ; it 
is then that the mind, free A»m the agitation and tumult of the paesSans, is calm 
and tmnqnil, like the atill serenity of the evening, when the busy aoimd of labor 
la hushed, and the glare of the meridian sun has passed away. The soul of the 
Just man, conscioiis of his own integrity, like the glorioos orb enreloped in those 
mellow tints which are then reflected fh>m it in a thousand hueB,'sinks into a 
peacefU slumber, again to rise in brighter splendor, and renew in another world 
the coone destined for it by the Almighty Buler of the universe. 

1. Youth — ^morning. 2. X(/»— an ocean. 3. Joy and 
Sorrow — flight and shade. 4. Knowledge — a hilL 6. Mirth 
— a mother. 6. Uncultivated genius — an unpolished 
diamond. 7. Neglected talent — a flower in the desert. 
8. Death of a cAi2e^blighting of a blossom. 9. Charity 
diffusing its blessings — ^the sun imparting light and heat. 
10. Honor appearing through a mean habit — the suq 
breaking through clouds. 

LESSON liXXrV.— Exercise in Extended Simile. 

Select natural objects to which the following abstract 
qualities maybe compared, and cany out the simile as in the 
Example in the last Lesson : — 

Adyersitt. Ambition. Peace. Death. 

Prospebitt. Ionorancb. War. Memort. 

Helancholt. Calitmnt. Sin. Justice. 



LESSON LXXV. — ^Exercise in Metaphorical Language. 
Compose sentences containing the following words used, 
metaphorically, in the sense of the words placed after them 
in italics : — 

^:!5AMPLK.— Path, Oxreer. Notwithstanding all the temptations held out 
tjO hiin, he resolutely pursued the path of integrity, untouched alike by the foUlea 
and licentiousness of || corrupt court. 

1. Grown-— glory. % Dregs — vice. 3. Cloak — covering. 
4. Yoke — power. 5. Ahjea-^ruin. 6. Spring — source. 
7. Fruits — results. 8. Curb — restraint. 9, Blow — afflictUm. 
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10. Rod — tyranny. 11. Veil — conceal. 12. Paint — describe. 
13. Blush — become red, 14. Drink — absorb. 15. Seal — 
dose. 16. Danoe — move ffracejidly. 17. ^teal — move 
silently. 18. Frown upon — testify disapprobation of, 19. 
Fly — move swiftly, 20. Scum — unworthy portion. 



LESSON LXXVI.— Exercise in Allegory. 
Two examples of Allegory, extracted jfrom The Spectator, 
are presented below. The one is an apologue, or fsible, 
whidb, to convey a great moral truth, represents the lower 
animals as possessing reason, and inanimate objects as en- 
dowed with life and intelligence ; the second is an allegory 
proper, which, with the same end in view, personifies the 
abstract qualities. Imitate the latter model in allegories 
representing, 

I. Truth ani> Falsehood. 
IL Diligence and Idleness. 
m. MoDESTT and Assurance. 

lY. Man, a yoyager, addressed on the one hand b j Flu^surx, on the 
other by Virtue. 

THE COMPLAINING DROP. 

"A drop of water fell out of a cloud into the sea ; and, finding itself lost in 
sacb an immensity of fluid matter, broke out into the following reflection:— 
* Alas I what an inconsiderable creature am I in this prodigious ocean of waters I 
Hy eadstence is of no concern to the uniyerse ; I am reduced to a kind of noth- 
ing, and am less than the least of the works of Qod.* It so happened that hn 
oyster, which lay in the neighborhood of this drop, chanced to gape and swallow 
it up in the midst of this its humble soliloquy. The drop lay a great while hard- 
ening in the shell, untU by degrees it was ripened into a pearl ; which, IkUing 
into the bands of a diver, after a long series of adventures, is at present that 
fiimous pearl which is fixed on the top of the Persian diadem.^* 

THE PALACE OF TANITT. 

(rrtm<mAUefforyenUaed''ThfiI\»radiM<tfFoo^ 
'* At last we approached a bower, at the entrance of which Error was seated. 
The trees were thick woven, and the place where he sat artfhlly contrived to 
darken him a little. He was disguised in a whitish robe, which he bad put on 
that he might api>ear to us with a nearer resemblance to Truth ; and as she has a 
Ught whereby she manifests the beauties of nature to the eyes of her adorers, so 
be had provided himself with a magical wand, that he might do something in 
imitation of it, and please with delusions. This he lifted solemnly, and, mutter- 
Ing to himself, bid the glories which he kept under enchantment to appear be' 
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fore iu. Immediately we cast oar eyes on that part of the sky to wMch he pointed, 
and obaerved a thin bine prospect ; which cleared as mountains in a summer morn- 
ing when the mist goes oflt, and the palace of Vanity appeared to sight. • • • ♦ ♦ 
*' At the gate, the travellera neither met with a porter, nor waited till («ne 
shoold appear ; every one thought his merits a sufficient passport, and pressed 
forward. In the hall we met with several phantoms, that roved amongst, us and 
ranged the company according to their sentiments. There was decreasing 
Honor, that had nothing to show but an old coat of his ancestor's achievements. 
There was Ostentation, that made himself his own constant subject; and 
Gallantry, strutting upon his tiptoes. At the upper end of the haU stood a 
throne, whose canopy glittered with all the riches that gayety could contrive 
to lavish on It; and between the gilded arms sat Vanity, decked in the pea. 
cock's feathers, and acknowledged for another Venus by her votaries. The boy 
who stood beside her for a Cupid, and who made the world to bow before her, 
was called Self-Conceit. His eyes had every now and then a cast inwards, to the 
neglect of all objects about him ; and the arms which he made use of for con- 
quest, were borrowed from those against wh<mi he bad a design. The arrow 
which he shot at the soldier was fledged trom his own plume of ^Bathers; the 
dart he directed against the man of wit, was winged from the quills he writ 
with ; and that which he sent against those who presumed upon their richea, 
was headed with gold out of their treasuries. He made nets for statesmen from 
their own contrivances ; he took fire from the eyes of the ladies with which he 
melted their hearts ; and lightning from the tongues of the eloquent, to inflame 
them with their own glories. At the foot of the throne sat three fiilse Graces ; 
Flattery with a shell of paint, Affectation with a mirror to practise at, and 
Fashion ever changing the posture of her clothes. These applied themselves to 
secure the conquests which Self-Conceit had gotten, and had each of them their 
particular polities. Flattery gave new colors and complexions to all things ; Af- 
fectation, new airs and appearances, which, as she said, were not vulgar ; and Fash- 
ion both concealed some home defects, and added some foreign external beauties.'* 



LESSON LXXVII.— ExEBCiSK m Htpbrbole. 
. Represent the following subjects by Hyperbole : — 
Example.— ^» impressive speech. His speech was so deeply interesting and 

impressive, that the very walls listened to his arguments, and were moved by his 

eloquence. 

1. The brightness of a lighted room. 

2. The splendor of a dress ornamented with jewels. 

3. The number of persons in a crowd. 

4. The quantity of rain which has fallen in a shower. 

5. The thirst of an individual (by the quantity of liquid he consumes) 

6. The size of a country (by the rising and setting of the sun). 

7. The affliction caused by the death of a distingui^ed mdiviauol. 

8. The depth of a precipice. 

9. The waves of the ocean in a storm. 

10. The heat of a summer day. 

11. The refreshing effects of a shower. 

12. The excitement of city life. 

13. The darkness of night. 

14. The selfishness of a miser. 
16. Vegetation in the torrid zone. 
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LESSON LXXVIIL — ^Exercisbs in Vision and Apostrophe. 

L Employ Vision in brief descriptions of the following 
scenes: — 

L A Battle-scene. DX An Earthquake, 

n. A Storm at Sea. IV. A Thunder-storm. < 

n. Alter 4ihe following passages, so that they may con- 
tain examples of Apostrophe : — 

1. I can not bot imagine that the virtaous heroes, legislators, and i>atriots of 
ereiy age and conntiy, are bending ttom their elerated seats to witness this con- 
test, as if they were incapable, till it be brought to a fkyorable issue, of enjoying 
their eternal repose. Let these ilhistrioas immortals ei^oy that repose I Their 
mantle fell when they .ascended ; and thousands, inflamed with their spirit, and 
impatient to tread in their steps, are ready to swear by Him that sitteth upon 
tbe throne and liyeth for erer and ever, that they will protect Freedom in her 
last asyhim, and never desert that cause, which they sustained by their labors, 
and cemented with their blood. 

8. Thus passes the world away. Throughout all ranks and conditions, " one 
generation passeth, and another generation cometh"; and this great inn is by 
turns evacuated and replenished by troops of succeeding pilgrims. The world 
is vain asiA inconstant. Life is fleeting and transient. When will the sons of 
BBen learn to think of it as they ought ? When will they learn humanity firom 
the afflictions of their brethren; or moderation and wisdom from the sense of 
their own ftigitive state i 



LESSON LXXIX. — ^Exercise in Personification. 

L Introduce into sentences the following expressions 
Olusiirative of Personification : — 

Sleep embraces — ^Nature speaks — The evening invites — ^The moon 
plds — ^The morning smiles — The sun climbs — Care keeps watch — 
Night spreads — Vengeance bares his arm — Time has tamed — Tears had 
ploughed — Britain saw — Death prepared his dart — Memory wept — ^Free- 
dom shrieked — ^Rapine prowls — ^Murder stalks — The vessel cleaves— 
Wisdom strays — Hope fled — Love watches. 

IL Write sentences containing the following subjects 
personified : — 

'ExAXFLE.^CorUentment. If Contentment, the parent of Felicity, and the 
fiilthfhl companion of Hope, would whisper her consolations in our ears, in vain 
might Fortune wreck us on inhospitable shores. 

Eternity. Pitt. Charity. Folly. 

Idleness. Hope. Disease. Peace. 

Tbb Grate. Faith. Mirth. Lioht. 
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LESSON LXXX. — ^Exercises in Climax and Antithesis. 

L In each of the following passages, arrange the parts 
so as to form a Climax : — 

JixAXFJX,^jBnpropefiy ornmged. What apiece of work ie man I iiv action 
how like an angel I how noble in reason ! in apprehension how like a god! how 
infinite in facnitiea ! in form and motion how ezpresBiye and admirable I 

Arranged tn the form qf a Climax. What a piece of work i« man 1 how noble 
in reason ! how Infinite in letculties I in form and motion how expreBsiye and 
admirable ! in action how like an angel I in apprehension how like a god I 

1. Nothing can be more worthy of ns than to contribute to the hap- 
piness of those who have been once useful and are still willing to be so ; 
to be a staff to their declining days ; to make the winter of old age wear 
the aspect of spring ; to prevent them from feeling the want of such 
{:^eaa|ires as they are able to enjoy ; and to smooth the furrows in their 
faded cheeks. 

2. The history of every succeeding generation is this. New objects 
attract the attention ; new intrigues engage the passions of man ; new 
actors come forth on the stage of the world ; a new world, m short, in 
the course of a few years, has gradually and insensibly risen around us ; 
n^w ministers fill the temples of religion ; new members, the seats of 
justice. 

S. It is pleasant to command our appetites and passions, and to keep 
them in due order, within the bounds of reason and religion, because 
that is empire ; it is pleasant to mortify and subdue our lusts, because 
that is victory ; it is pleasant to be virtuous and good, because that is 
to excel many others ; it is pleasant to grow better, because that is to 
excel ourselves. 

IL — ^Represent the following subjects in Antithesis, re- 
membering the principle stated in § 374: — 

ExAXPLE.— J. Wise Man and a Fool. A wise man endeavors to shine in hinh 
self; a fool, to ontshine others. The former is humbled by the sense of his own 
hifirmities ; the latter is lifted up by the discovery of those which he observes iu 
others. The wise man considers what he wants ; the fool, what he abounds in. 
The wise man is happy when he gains his own approbation ; and the fool, when 
he recommends himself to the applause of those about him. 

Summer and Winter. Pride and Humility. 

Modesty and Prudery. Moderation and Intemperance. 

Gratitude and Ingratitude. Peace and War. 

Morality and Religion. Discretion and Cunning. 

Knowledge and Ignorance. Cheerfulness and Melancholy. 

Geography and History. Spring and Autumn. 



LESSON LXXXI.— Parallels. 
A Parallel is a comparison showing the points of simili- 
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tude and difference between two persons, characters, or ob- 
jects, that resemble each other either in appearance or in 
reality. In this variety of composition, individual peculiari- 
ties are often contrasted by means of Antitheses with fine 
effect. From Dr. Johnson's life of Pope, we extract the 
following fine specimen of the Parallel : — 

DRTDEN AND POPS. 

^ In acquired knowled^, the snperiority must be allowed to Dryden, vrhow 
edncatlon was more acholastlc, and who, before he became an author, had been 
allowed more time for stndy, with better means of information. His mind has a 
larger range, and he coUects hla images and illaBtratione from a more extensive 
circnmferenoe of science. Dryden knew more of man in his general nattore, and 
Pope in his local manners. The notions of Dryden were formed by comprehen« 
sive speculation, and those of Pope by minnte attention. There is more dignity 
In the knofdedge of Dryden, and more certainty in that of Pope. Poetry was 
not the sole praise of either, for both excelled likewise in prose; bat Pop^ did 
not borrow his prose from his predecessor. The style of Dryden is capricions 
and yaried ; that of Pope is cautions and nniform. Dryden obeys the motions of 
his own mind ; Pope constrains his mind to his own roles of composition. Diy- 
den is sometimes vehement and rapid;, Pope is always smooth, nniform, and 
gentle. Dryden^s page is a natural field, rising into ineqaalittes, and diversified 
by the varied exuberance of abundant vegetation ; Pope's is a velvet lawn, shaven 
by the scythe, and levelled by the roller. 

* ' Of genius,— that power which constitutes a poet ; that quality without which 
Judgment is cold, and knowledge is inert ; that energy which collects, combines, 
amplifies, and animates ;— the superiority must, with some hesitation, be allowed 
to Dryden. It is not to be inferred, that of this poetical vigor Pope had only a 
little, because Dryden had more ; for every other writer, since Hilton, must give 
place to Pope : and even of Dryden it must be said, that If he has brighter par- 
agraphs, he has not better poems. Dryden's performances were always hasty, 
either excited by some external occasion, or extorted by domestic necessity ; he 
composed without consideration, and published without correction. What his 
mind could supply at call, or gather in one excursion, was all that he sought, and 
all that he gave. The dilatory caution of Pope enabled him to condense his sen- 
timents, to multiply his images, and to accumulate all that study might produce, 
or chance might supply. If the flights of Dryden, therefore, are higher, Pope 
oontLaues longer on the wing. If of Dryden's fire the blaze is brighter, of 
Pope's the heat is more regular and constant. Dryden often surpasses expec- 
tation, and Pope never fiOIs below it. Dryden is read with frequent astonish' 
ment, and Pope with perpetual delight.'' 

Draw Parallels, in the style of the example just given, 

1. Napoleon and Washington. 

2. Lafayette and Howard. 



LESSON LXXXIL— ExsRCiSB is Pa2ULLEL8. 
Draw Parallels between. 
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1. Queen Elizabeth and Queen Yietoria. 

2. The United SUtes and England. 



LESSON LXJXIII.— Exercise in Pahallbia 

Draw Parallels between, 

1. The Torrid and the Temperate Zone. 

2. The European and the Oriental. 

8. The Eloquence of the Bar and that of the Pnl^t 
4. A Plain and a Florid Stjle. 



LESSON LXXXiy.^-EzERCiSB in Defining Stnontmss. 

Analogous to the drawing of Parallels is the defining of 
the shades of difference between synonymous terms, models 
of which will be found on pp. 280, 281. In a similar man- 
ner, show the distinction between the following synonymes, 
and illustrate their use in different sentences : — 

1. Inyention, Discoyery. 6. Wit, Humor. 

2. Genius, Tal^it. 6. Poison, Yenom. 

8. Pride, Vanity. Y. Peaceful, Peaceable. 

4. Handsome, Pretty. 8. Continuation, Continuance. 



LESSON LXXXY. — ^Exercise in Defining Stnonymes. 

Show the difference between the following synonymous 
terms: — 

1. Associate, Companion. 2. Idle, Lazy, Indolent 8. Great, Large, 
Big. 4. Sick, Sickly, Diseased. 5. Contemptible, Despicable, Pitiful. 
6. Right, Claim, Privilege. Y. Disregard, Slight, Neglect 8. Anecdote, 
Tale, Story, Novel, Romance. 



LESSON LXXXVI.— Exercise in Paraphrasing. 

A Paraphrase is the amplified explanation of a passage 
in clearer terms than those employed by its author. Para- 
phrases frequently occur in versions from foreign languages ; 
when, instead of a literal translation of the original text, the 
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substance is given in an amplified form and in a style which 
is regarded as more intelligible. 

Maxims, Aphorisms, Proverbs, and Saws, are often parar 
phrased A Maxim is a proposition briefly expressed, which 
teaches a moral truth and is susceptible of practical applica- 
tion. An Aphorism (which corresponds with the Apoph- 
thegm of the ancients) is a speculative rather than a practical 
proposition, embodying a doctrine or the principles of a 
science. A Proverb, or Saying, (the Adage of the ancients) 
is a terse proposition current among all- classes, relating to 
matters of worldly wisdom as well as moral truth. A Saw 
js a vulgar proverb. The following examples will show the 
difference between them : — 

Maxim. — ForgiTeliess is the noblest rerenge. 

Aphorism, — Originality in Art is the individiutlizing of the aniversaL 

Proverb, — A word to the wise is sufficient. 

Bow, — A nod is as good as a wink to a blmd horse. 

Paraphrase the following Maxims, Proverbs, &a : — 

Example.— TTdo^/A begets want. 

FtiraphroM,— The deBires of man increase w!th hie acquiaitionB. Eyery Etep 
tlutt he adTances, brings something within- his yiew, which he did not see before, 
and which, as soon as he sees it, he begins to want. When necessity ends, onri' 
osity begins ; and no sooner are we supplied with every thing that nature ca» 
demand, than we sit down to contrive artificial appetites. 

1. Either never attempt, or persevere to the end. 

2. Poor and content is rich, and rich enough. 

3. Good news doeth good like medicine. 

4. No pains, no gains. 

5. Fear is the mark qf a mean spirit. 

6. One swallow does not make a summer. 

7. Nothing venture, nothing have. 

8. Between two stools one comes to the grouud. 

9. One good turn deserves another. 

10. Money makes the mare go. 

11. It never rains but it pours. 

12. Penny wise, pound foolish. 



LESSON LXXXVIL—EXERCISE in PARAPHRASINa. 

Paraphrase the following passages : — 

I. Make no man year idol, for the best man must hava fiiults ; and his fiuUtu 
iwiil iusensiUy become yours, in addition to your qwil 
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8. He that vgasB tot Tictory ia but a gambler In words, eeekiDg to euiicli 
himself by anotfaer^s loss. 

8. Distress and difflcolty arc known to operate in private life as the spurs of 
diligence. 

4. Tlie lore of gain never made a painter ; bat It has marred many. 

6. Complaints and mnrmurs are often loudest and most freqaent among thosa 
Who possess all the external means of temporal enjoyment. 

ft. The want of employment is one of the most Areqnent causes of vice. 

7. A wound from a tongae is worse than a wound from the sword: for the 
latter aifects only the body ; the former, the sool. 

8. Tmst him little who praises all ; him less, who censures all ; and him least, 
who is indifferent about all. 

9. He that finds tmth, without loving her, is like a bat ; which, thongh it hath 
eyes to discern that there is a sun, yet hath so evil eyes that it can not delight in 
tbesnn. 

10. They who have never known prosperity, can hardly be said to be unhappy ; 
it Is from the remembrance of joys we have lost, that the arrows of afliiclion are 
pointed. 

11. Bveiy man has jnst as much vanity as he wants understanding. 

12. The strongest passions allow as some rest, but vanity keeps us in peri>et- 
nal motion. " What a dust do I raise 1 ^* says the fly apon a coach-wheel. " At 
what a rate do I drive ! " says the fly upon the horse^s back. 



LESSON LXXXYm.— Exercise in Abridoino. 

Abridging (sometimes called Epitomizing) is the opposite 
of Amplification, and consists in expressing the substance 
of a passage, article, or volmne, in fewer words. 

ExAHPLB.— Tradition says, that Foo-tsze, the Chinese philosopher, was in his 
youth of BO impatient a temper, that he coald not endure the dmdgery of learn- 
ing, and determined to give up literary pursuits for some mannal employment. 
One day, as he was returning home with a fbll determination to go to school no 
longer, he happened to pass by a half-witted old woman, who was mbbing a small 
bar of iron on a whetstone. When the yonng student asked her the reason of 
this strange employment, she replied, " Why, sir, I have lost my knitting-needle, 
and jnst thought I would rub down this bar to make me another.** The words 
acted like magic on the young philosopher, who returned to his books with ten- 
fold diligence ; and, whenever he felt impatient and despondent, would say to 
himself, '* If a half-witted old womtm has resolution enough to rub down a bar 
of iron into a needle, it would be disgraceiul in me to have less perseverance, 
when the highest honors of the empire are before me.*^ He lived to see the jus- 
tice of these reflections. His acquirements, in process of time, made his name a 
proverb, and procured for him those very honors, which, but for this fortunate 
incident, he would have thrown away, and which without exertion none can 
hope to attain. 

Al»idffed.—¥oo48st^, the Chinese philosopher, was possessed of so little dili- 
gence in his youth that he determined to abandon literary pursuits. Betnming 
fcom school with the resolution of at once seeking some manual employment, he 
observed a half-witted old woman rubbing a bar of iron on a whetstone. Asking 
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the reason of this strange proceeding, he learned from her that she had lost her 
fitting-needle and was endeavoring to make another by robbing down the bar. 
The words acted like magic on the young philosopher. ^* Shall an old woman/* 
he said to himself, " have more resolution and perseverance than I, within whose 
reach are the highest honors of the empire ? ^* Inspired with new vigor, he re- 
turned to his books; his good resolutions were kept; and history still names 
him as among the wisest of philosophers. 



LESSON LXXXIX— Exercise in Abbidging. 

Abridge, and present in your own words, the matter con- 
tained in Lesson XXXIX. of this volume, on ^The Sub- 
lime". 



LESSON XG. — ^Exercise in Abridging. 

Abridge, and present in your own words, the matter con- 
tained in Lesson LXVL, on Criticism. 



LESSON XGI.— -Exercise in Criticism. 

In the style of the Examples presented in Lesson 
LXVL, write a criticism on the Allegory entitled "The 
Palace of Vanity ", quoted in Lesson TjXXVL 



LESSON XGIL— Exercise in Griticisx. 

Questions on the Remarks in the Preoedinff Lessons. — ^What is an 
apologue, or fable? What is an allegory proper? What is a parallel ? 
What figure is used with advantage in parallels? What is a para- 
phrase? In what do paraphrases frequently occur ? What are often 
paraphrased ? What is a maxim ? What is an aphorism ? What was 
it called by the ancients ? What is a proverb ? What is a saw ? Give 
examples of each. What is meant by abridging ? What other name is 
sometimes given to this process ? 

Write a criticism on Dr. Johnson's Parallel between Dry- 
den and Pope, quoted in Lesson TiXXXT. 
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LESSON XCIII. 

^ DESCBIFTION OF MATERIAL OBJECTS. 



• 



§ 412. ComposUion is the art of inventing ideas and ex- 
pressing them by means of written language. 

A Composition is a written production on any subject, 
and of any length or style. 

§ 413. There are two great divisions under which all 
compositions may be classed, — ^Prose and Poetry. 

Those compositions are embraced under the head of Prose, 
in which a natural order and mode of expression are em- 
ployed, without reference to an exact arrangement of sylla- 
bles or the recurrence of certain sounds. 

Poetry embraces such compositions as are characterized 
by a departure finom the natural order and mode of expres- 
sion ; or, by an exact arrangement of syllables or the recur- 
rence of certain soimds. 

§ 414. The parts of composition, whether Prose or Poetiy, 
are five ; Description, Narration, Argument, Exposition, and 
Speculation. Either of these may separately constitute the 
bulk of a written production ; or, they may all, as is frequent- 
ly the case, enter, in a greater or less degree, into the same 
composition. 

§ 415. Description consists in delineating the character- 
istics of any object by means of words. It forms an impor- 
tant part of almost every variety of composition ; and allows 
the widest scope for ornament and beauty of language. The 
style used in description should correspond with the charac- 
ter of the object treated. If the latter is grand, the language 

§ 413. What is compoBition ? What is meant hy a composition ? 

§413. What are the two great divisions under which all composltlonB are 
classed ? Which are embraced under the head of Prose ? Which, under Poetry ? 

§ 414. Enumerate the parts which enter, in a greater or less degree, into di£> 
ferent compositions. 

S 415. In what does deicrlptlon consist ? For what does it allow wide scope r 
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in which it is described should be elevated in proportion. If 
beauty is the leading characteristic of the one, it should dis* 
tinguish the other also. Whatever the nature of the object 
described, the style, to be effective, should be adapted to 
it, according to the principle stated imder the head of Haiv 
mony. 

Writers are most frequently called on to describe material 
objects, natural scenery, and persons. 

§ 416. In the description of material objects, such heads 
as the following will generally be foimd appropriate ; and, 
in drawing up an analysis for any particular subject, a selec- 
tion may be made from them, and such new divisions intro- 
duced as are suggested : — 

I. The place where, and the circumstances under which, the object 
was seen ; the time when it was made, invented, or discovered ; 
the changes which time may have produced in it 
n. Its history ; traditions or reminiscences connected with it, 
ni. The materials of which, and the persons by whom, it was made. 
*—4V. Its form, size^ and general appearance. 
V. Comparison of it with any similar object 
VI. The feelings excited by beholding it 
VII. The purpose for which it was designed. 
VIII. The effects it has produced. 

§ 417. As a specimen of this kind of description, we ex- 
tract from Forsyth's " Remarks on Antiquities, Arts, and 
Letters" a passage on 

THE COLISEITM. 

A coIoBsal taste gave rise to the Coliseum. Here, Indeed, gigantic dimenBious 
were neceBsary; for, though hundreds could enter at once, and fifty thousand 
find Beats, the space was still insufBcient for Rome, and the crowd for the mom- 
lug games began at midnight. VeBpaslan and TituB, as if presaging their own 
deaths, hurried the building, and left Beveral marks of their precipitancy behind. 
In the upper wallB they have Inserted stones which had evidently been dressed 
for a different purpose. Some of the arcades are grossly unequal ; no moulding 
preserves the same level and fonn round the whole ellipse, and every order is 
taU of license. 

Happily for the Coliseum, the Bhape necessary to an amphitheatre has given it 
a stability of construction sufficient to resist fires, and earthqualseB, and light* 

WhAt is said of the style to be used in description ? What are writers most fire- 
queatly called on to describe ? 

S 416. In the description of material ol^ects, what heads will generally be 
found appropriate r 
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Dings, and Biegee. Its elliptical fonn wae the hoop which bound and h^d It 9tu. 
tire tUl barbarians rent that consolidating ring; popes widened the breach; aud 
time, not unassisted, continues the work of dilapidation. At this moment, the 
hermitage is threatened with a dreadftil crash ; and a generation not very remote 
must be content, I apprehend, with the picture of this stupendous monument. 

When the whole amphitheatre was entire, a chUd might comprehend its de- 
sign in a moment, and go direct to his place without straying in the porticos ; 
for each arcade bears its number engraved, and opposite to every fourth arcade 
was a staircase. Tliis multiplicity of wide, straight, and separate passages, 
proves the attention which the ancients paid to the safe discharge of a crowd ; 
it finely illustrates the precept of Yitruvius, and exposes the i>eip]ezity of some 
modem theatres. 

Every nation has imdergone its revolution of vices ; and, as cruelty is not the 
present vice of ours, we can all humanely execrate the purpose of Amphitheatres, 
now that they lie in ruins. Moralists may tell us that the truly brave are 
never cruel; but this monument says, "No." Here sat the conquerors of the 
world, coolly to enjoy the tortures and death of men who had never offended 
them. Two aqueducts were scarcely sufficient to wash off the human Uood 
which a few hours' sport shed in this imperial shambles. Twice in one day came 
the senators and matrons of Rome to the butchery ; a virgin always gave the 
signal for slaughter; and, when glutted with bloodshed, those ladies sat down in 
the wet and streaming arena to a luxurious supper ! Such reflections check our 
regret for its ruin. 

As it now stands, the Ck>lisenm is a striking image of Some itself; decayed, 
vacant, serious, yet grand ; half-gray and hal^green ; erect on one side and &11en 
on the other, with consecrated ground in its bosom ; inhabited by a beadsman ; 
visited by every caste; for moralists, antiquaries, painters, architects, devotees, 
all meet here to meditate, to examine, to draw, to measure, and to pray. "In 
contemplating antiquities," says Livy, " the mind itself becomes antique." It 
contracts ficom such objects a venerable rust, which I prefer to the polish and 
the point of those wits who have lately profimed this august ruin with ridicule. 

EXERCISE. ^ 

Write a Criticism on the above extract 



LESSON XCIV. 

DBSCEIPTION OF NATURAL SCENERY, AND PERSONS. 

§ 418. In descriptions of natural scenery, a selection may 
generally be made from the following heads. The order in 
which they should he treated depends somewhat on the 
nature of the subject. 

S 418. In descriptions of natural scenery, what heads win generally be Ibund 
appropriate ? 
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L Circumstances under which it was seen ; whether at sunrise, at 

noon, or by moonlight. 
IL Natural features of the scene ; level or undulating ; fertile or bar- 

ren ; vegetation, trees, mountains, streams, &c., within view. 
III. Improvements of art; whether well cultivated; buildings, and 

other productions of human industry. 
lY. Living creatures that animate the scene ; human beings. 
Y. Neighboring inhabitants ; peculiarities, &c.' 

YI. Sounds ; murmur of a stream ; noise of a waterfall ; rustling of 
leaves ; lowing of cattle ; barking of dogs ; singing of birds ; cries 
of children ; noise of machinery, &c. 
YIL Distant prospect. 
VIII. Comparison with any other scene. 
IX. Historical associations. 
X. Feelings awakened in the mind. 

§ 419. For an example of this kind of description, the 
student is referred to the following extract horn Sir Walter 
Scott. He will find other specimens, of a different style, 
inasmuch as they treat of indi\ddual ciniosities of scenery 
rather than extended landscapes, in Willis's description of 
the Grotto of Adelsburg, quoted on p. 90 of this volume, and 
•Campbell's Account of Fingal's Cave in a letter to his friend 
Thomson, Lesson XCVL 

▲ YOBKSHIRE FOREST SCENE. 

The snn was setting npon one of the rich grassy glades of this forest. Han- 
dreds of broad-headed, Bbort-stemmed, wide-hranched, oaks, which bad wit- 
nessed, perhaps, tbe stately march of the Roman soldiery, flnng their gnarled 
arms over a thick carpet of the meet delicioas greensward. In some places, they 
were intermingled with beeches, hollies, and oopsewood of various descriptions, 
so closeiy as totally to intercept the ierel beams of the sinking snn ; in others, 
they receded ftom each other, forming those long sweeping vistas, in the in- 
tricacy of which the eye delights to lose itself, while imagination considers them 
as the paths to yet wilder scenes of sylvan solitude. Here, the red rays of tbe 
sun shot a broken and discolored li^t that partially hung upon the shattered 
booghs and mossy trunks of the trees ; and there, they illuminated, in brilliant 
patches, the portions of turf to which they made their way. 

A considerable open space in the midst of this glade seemed formerly to have 
been dedicated to the rites of Druidical superstition ; for, on the summit of a hillock 
so regular as to seem artificial, there still remained part of a drcle of rough un- 
hewn stones of large dimensions. Seven stood upright; the rest had been dis- 
lodged trom their places, probably by the zeal of some convert to Christianity, 
and lay, some prostrate near their former site, and others on the side of the hilL 
One laige stone only had found its way to the bottom ; and, in stopping the 
course of a small brook which glided smoothly round the foot of the eminence, 
gave, by its opposition, a feeble voice of murmur to the placid, and elsewhere 
silent, streamlet 

§ 420. Descriptions of persons are often required in com* 
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position. In writing them, such heads as the following are 

generally taken : — 

I. Form ; whether tall or short, fleshy or thin, &c. 
IL Face, features, hair, expression, &c. 

III. Maimers ; dignified, graceful, awkward, haughty, or affiible. 

IV. Dress. 

V. Any peculiarity of appearance. 
YL Character, disposition, mental abililies, &c. 

§ 421. Two graphic specimens of this kind of description 
are given below: one fix)m Cooper, representing a well- 
drawn character in his " Last of the Mohicans ^ ; the other, 
from the elegant pen of Bnlwer : — 

DAVID GAMUT, THE SINGINO-MASTES. 

The person of this remarkable individual was to the last degree ungainly, 
withoat being in any particolar manner deformed. He had all the bones and 
joints of other men, withoat any of their proportions. Erect, his etatore enr* 
passed that of bis fellows ; though, seated, he appeared reduced withhi the ordi- 
naiy limits of oar race. The tsame contrariety iif bis members seemed to exist 
throaghoat the whole man. His head was laiige ; his shoulders, narrow ; his 
arms, long and dangling ; while his hands were smaU, if not delicate. His legs 
and thighs were thin nearly to emaciation, but of extraordinary length ; and his ^ 
knees would have been considered tremendons, had they not been oatdone by 
the broader foundations on which this fjalse superstructure of blended human 
orders was so pro&nely reared. The ill-assorted and injudicious attire of the 
individual only served to render his awkwardness more conspicuoos. A sky- 
blue coat, with short and broad skirts and low cape, exposed a long thin neck, 
and longer and thinner kgs, to the worst animadversions of the evil^sposed. 
His nether garment was of yellow nankeen, closely fitted to the sihape, and tied 
at his bunches of knees by large knots of white ribbon, a good deal sullied by 
use. Clouded cotton stockings, and Bhoes, on one of the latter of which was a 
plated spur, completed the costume of the lower extremity of this figure, no 
curve or angle of which was concealed, but, on the other band, etudiously ex- 
hibited, through the vanity or simplicity of its owner. From beneatii the flap of 
an enormous pocket of a soiled rest of embossed silk, heavily ornamented with 
tarnished silver lace, projected an inBtmment [a tuning-fork], which, from being 
seen in such martial company, might have been easily mistaken for s^ie mis- 
chievous and unknown implement of war. Small as it was, this uncommon en- 
gine had excited the curiosity of most of the Bnn^eans in the camp, though sev- 
eral of the provincials were seen to handle it, not only withoat fear, but with the 
utmost fomiliarity. A large civil cocked hat, like those worn by clerjjymen 
within the last thirty years, surmounted the whole, fttmishing dignity to a good- 
natured and somewhat vacant countenance, that apparently needed such artificial 
aid to support the gravity of some hio^h and extraordinary trust. 

NINA DI RASELLI. 

At once vain, yet high-minded,— resolute, yet impassioned,— there was a gop* 
geous magnificence in her very vanity and splendor, and ideality in her wayward- 
ness : her defects made a part of her brilliancy ; withoat them she would have 
teemed less woman, and, knowing her, you would have compared all women by 
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her standard. Softer qualities beside her seemed not more charming, but more 
insipid. She had no ynlgar ambition, for she had obstinately reftised many alli- 
ances which the daughter of Raselli could scarcely hare hoped to form. The un- 
tutoi«d minds and savage power of the Roman nobles seemed to her imagination, 
which was ftill of the^w^ry of rank (its luxury and its graces), as something 
barbarous and revolting, at once to be dreaded and despised. She had, there- 
fore, passed her twentieth year unmarried, but not, perhaps, without love. The 
&ult8 themselves of her character, elevated that ideal of love which she had 
formed. She required some being round whom all her vainer qualities could 
rally ; she felt that where she loved she must adore ; she demanded no common 
idol before which to humble so strong and imperious a mind. Unlike women 
of a gentler mould, who desire for a short period to exercise the caprices of sweet 
empire, when she loved she must cease to command, and pride, at once, be hum- 
bled to devotion. So rare were the qualities that could attract her, so impe- 
riously did her haughtiness require that those qualities should be above her own, 
yet of the same order, that her love elevated its object like a god. Accustomed 
to despise, she felt all the Inxuiy it is to venerate 1 And if it were her lot to be 
united to one thus loved, her nature was that which might become devated by 
that it gazed on. 

For her beauty, reader, shouldst fhon ever go to Rome, thou wilt see in the 
capitol the picture of the Cumsean Sibyl, which, often copied, no copy can even 
fiEiintly represent ; why this is so called I know not, save that it has something 
strange and unearthly in the dark beauty of the eyes. I beseech thee, mistake 
not this sibyl for another, for the Roman galleries abound in sibyls. The sibyl I 
speak of is dark, and the Hblco has an Eastern cast ; the robe and turban, gorgeous 
tiuiugh they be, grow dim before the rich but transparent roses of the cheek ; 
the hair would be black save for that golden glow which mellows it to a hue and 
lustre never seen but in the South, and even in the South most rare ; the fea* 
tnres, not Grecian, are yet ihultless; the mouth, the brow, the ripe and ex- 
quisite contour, all are human and voluptuous ; the expression, the aspect, is 
something more ; the form is, perhaps, too fhll for the Ideal of loveliness, for the 
proportions of sculpture, for the delicacy of Athenian models ; but the luxuriant 
fBta\t has a majesty. -Gaze long upon that picture : It charms, yet commands, 
the eye. While you gaze, you call back five centuries. Tou see before you the 
. breathing image of Nina di Raselli. 

EXERCISE. 
Write a Criticism on either of these extracts. 



LESSON XCV. 

NARRATION. — ^ARGUMENT. — EXPOSITION. — SPECULATION. 

§ 422. Narration is the account of real or imaginary fiacts 
or events. A neat or an elegant style is most effective for this 

§ 423. What Is narration f What style is recommended for this kind of writ 
tngj In what order should events be related ? 
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kind of writing, in which too much ornament is out of place. 
Events should be related in the order of their occurrence, 
and in such a way that the interest of the reader may be 
kept alive. 

§ 423. Argument is the statement of reasons for or 
against a proposition, made with the view of inducing be- 
lief in others. Clearness and strength are essential to its 
success. Little, if any, ornament is necessary; to this 
element of composition, a neat di£Fuse style is appropriate. 

§ 424. Mcposition consists in explaining the meaning of 
an author, in defining terms, setting forth an abstract subject 
in its various relations, or presenting doctrines, precepts, 
principles, or rules, for the purpose of instructing others. A 
treatise on grammar, for instance, consists principally of ex- 
position. Clearness being the chief object, and the nature 
of the subject in most cases almost entirely excluding orna- 
ment, this kind of matter should be presented in a neat, 
concise, style. 

§ 425. Speculation is the expression of theoretical views 
not as yet verified by fact or practice. It enters largely into 
works on metaphysics, and is best understood through the 
medium of a neat, simple, style. 

§ 426. A specimen of narration follows : — 

THE FIELD OP THE PIOUS. 

In one of tlrose terrible eniptions of Mount Etna which have often happened, 
the danger of the inhabitants of the adjacent country was nncommonly great. 
To avoid immediate deetraction firom the flames and the melted lava which ran 
down the sides of the monntain, the people were obliged to retire to a consider- 
able distance. Amidst the huriy and conftision of snch a scene, every one fleeing 
and carrying away whatever he deemed most precious, two brothers, in tho 
height of their solicitude for the preservation of their wealth and goods, suddenly 
recollected that their &ther and mother, both very old, were unable to save 
themselves by flight. Filial tenderness triumphed over every other considera- 
tion. "Y^ere," cried the generous youths, ** shall we flnd a more precious 
treasure than they are, who gave us behig, and who have cherished and protect- 

S 423. What is argument ? In what style is it beet presented ? 

% 434. In what does exposition consist? Of what, for instance, does it form 
the principal part ? What is the chief object in exposition ? What style is ap- 
propriate to it? 

$436. What is speculation? Into what does it largely enter? Through what 
style is it best underptoo^ • 
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ed ns through llfe?^* Having eaid this, the one taking np his fiither on his 
Bhonldera, and the other his mother, they happily made their way through the 
sarronnding emoke and flames. All who were witnesses of this dntiftil and 
affectionate conduct were struck with, the highest admiration; an^ they and 
their posterity ever after called the plain through which these young men mad« 
their retreat, '' The Field of the Pious ". 

EXEECISB. 

L Amplify the above spedmen of narration, presenting 
it entirely in your own language. 

n. Amplify the following heads into a specimen of nar- 
ration, in the style of the above model, using your own 
language throughout: — 

THE SWORD OF OAMOCLKS. 

Dionysiufl, tyrant of Sicily, though surrounded by riches and pleas- 
ures, was far from being happy. [Why ?] 

Damocles, one day, complimented him on his power, and affirmed 
that no monarch was ever greater or happier than he. 

Dionysius asked him whether he would like to make trial of this 
happiness, and see whether it was as great as he imagined. 

On Damocles' gladly consenting, the king ordered a gilded couch to 
be brought in for him, a splendid banquet to be prepared, and the royal 
pages to wait on him as if he were their monarch. [Describe the ban- 
quet.] 

Damocles was intoxicated with pleasure. But, chancing to look up, 
as he lay luxuriously pillowed on his royal couch, he saw a glittering 
sword suspended from the ceiling, by a single hair, exactly over his 
head. 

This sight put an end to his joy. The rare perfumes and inviting 
dishes had lost their charm. [Describe his feelings in detail] Finally, 
leaping from the couch, he besought the king to allow him to return to 
his former humble position. [Moral which Dionysius, in his answer, 
drew from this act of his courtier, with respect to the happiness of kings.] 
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LETTEES. 

§ 427. There are six leading divisions of Prose Composi- 
tion ; Letters, Narratives, Fiction, Essays, Theses or Argu- 
mentative Discourses, and Orations. 

1 4S7. Enumerate the six leading diyiBlonB of prose compoBitlon. 
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LETTSRS. 

§ 428. Definition, — ^A Letter is a written commumcation 
on any subject from one person to another. 

Letter-writing is commonly called Epistolary Correspond- 
ence. It is one of the most important branches of compo- 
sition, entering more largely than any other into the daily 
business of life. 

The fonn of the letter has often been nsed for essays, novels, histo- 
ries, &c. ; that is, these productions have be^ divided into parts, each 
of which commences with an address to some friend of the author or 
imaginary personage, as if it had passed as an actual communication. 
Such compositions, however, should be classed under the divisions to 
which, according to their matter, they respectively belong. The letter 
proper is one intended for the person to whom it is addressed. 

§ 429. Varieties.— The principal kinds of letters are, 

L News letters, or communications to papers or periodi- 
cals, containing accounts of what has happened or is hap- 
pening elsewhere than at the place of publication. 

Such communications have lately become popular, and now form a 
feature of almost all leading newspapers. In these letters, profundity is 
not expected, unless they treat of political, reli^ous, or other serious 
topics. They should rather be characterized by brilliancy of thought, 
and an original, striking, mode of expression. Their effect may often be 
increased by strokes of humor, and what is commonly called piguanctfy 
or a pleasing vein of sarcasm on persons and things in general Taste 
and judgment are required for a proper selection of subjects. The space 
allowed, being generally limited, should be filled to the best advantage. 
Local matters should be avoided ; it is well to introduce no topics but 
those of general interest. 

n. Letters of business. In these, brevity and clearness 
are all-important. The writer should aim at the greatest 
degree of conciseness consistent with perspicuity, and should 
confine himself strictly to the business in hand. 

HL Official letters, or such as pass between men in 

§ 428. What is a letter? What is letter-writing commonly cafled ? ' What Is 
paid of its Importance? For what is the form of the letter often used? How 
should such compositions be classed ? What is the letter proper ? 

$ 429. What are the principal kinds of letters ? What are news letters ? What 
ib said of the popularity of news letters? What is not expected in them? Bs 
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office, respecting public affairs. These are always formal, 
and abound in phrases of courtesy. Their style should be 
firm and dignified 

IV. Letters of friendship. 

In these, a tendency to diffusenesa, arising in young writers from a 
fear that they may not have enough matter to fill the sheet, must b€» 
avoided. ** There is hardly any species of composition, in my opinion," 
says Kirke White, ** easier than the epistolary." There is an off-hand 
ease about the letter which renders its production a work of but little 
time or difficulty: and, by reason of this very facility of composition, the 
writer is apt to express himself carelessly and without proper thought. 
Tune and labor should be bestowed on this, as well as every other, de- 
partment of composition. 

Flippancy, also, should be carefully avoided. It must be remem- 
bered that what is committed to paper does not, like conversation, pass 
into forgetfulness ; it is preserved, and may, at any time, be made pub- 
lic. We should therefore never write, even to the most intimate friend^ 
any thing which we would be ashamed that the world should see. 

The conunonest fault, perhaps, of letters of friendship, is egotism. 
This can not but be distasteful to the person addressed, no matter how 
great his interest in the writer. A friend, of course, expects from his 
correspondent some personal intelligence, but he looks for other matter 
along with it ; and will inevitably be struck with the bad taste of one 
who confines his letter to an enumeration of his own exploits or those 
of the limited circle to which he belongs. In like manner, we should 
avoid filling a letter with details relating to parties with whom the person 
addressed is unacquainted. 

V. Letters of condolence, written to persons in affliction 
for the purpose of expressing sympathy with their mis- 
fortunes. In these, great tact is necessary ; for ill-judged 
consolation, instead of healing the wound, opens it afiresh. 
In this, as well as the two classes which follow, the writer 
should confine himself to the leading subject of his commu- 
nication. 

what Bbonld they be cbaracterized? What often increases their effect? What 
topics ehonld be selected for such letters ? What are required in letters of busi- 
ness? TowhatmuBttheybeconllBed? What is meant by otflcia] letters ? De- 
scribe them. In letters of friendship, to what is there a tendency ? What does 
Kirke White say of epistolary correspondence ? To what is this fiicility of com- 
position apt to lead ? What else must be careftilly avoided? Why? What should 
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VL Letters of congratulation, or those in whidi the 
writer professes his joy at the success or happiness of an- 
other, or at some event deemed fortunate for both parties or 
for the community at large. They should be brief^ sincere, 
and to the point. 

Vn. Letters of introduction, in which the writer com- 
mends a Mend to the kind offices of some third party. 

It 18 customary to leave such letters unsealed, and to put <m the 
back, besides the superscription, the name of the party introduced. In 
giving letters of introduction, it is of primary importance to adhere 
strictly to the truth. It is false kindness to exaggerate the merits of 
the bearer, or to recommend in high terms a person but partially known. 
Such a course often places all parties concerned in an unpleasant position. 

§ 430. Style. — ^The style of letters (with the exception of 
official communications, which require a studied and formal 
elegdnce) should be simple, easy, and natural. All appear- 
ance of effort, £eur-fetched ornaments, and attempts at dis- 
play, are fJEital to their effect. Puerilities and affected sim- 
plicity, on the other hand, are equally objectionable. 

A good letter bears the same relation to other kinds of writing, thai 
friendly conrersation does to the more dignified varieties of spoken lan- 
guage. " I love talking letters dearly," said the poet Cowper, and the 
majority of correspondents will agree with him. A letter of friendship 
should be a mirror of the writer's mind, and nothing is so likely to in- 
sure this as a conversational style. We should write as we would speak 
were the friend we address suddenly to make his appearance, — ^yet,^ of 
course, with more deliberation and care. If his stay were to be brief, 
we would naturally touch only on the more interesting topics ; and so, 
in a letter, where we are necessarily limited, we should give preference 
to those subjects that are most important 

we never write, even to the most intimate friend ? What is the commonest 
fonit of letters of friendship ? What is the effect of egotism on the person ad- 
dressed? With what. In like manner, should we avoid filling a letter? What 
are letters of condolence? Why should they be written with great tact? To 
what should the writer confine himself? What are letters of congratulation ? 
What should be their character? What is meant by letters of introduction? 
What is customary with respect to such letters ? What caution Is given ? 

% 4a0. What style is most effective for letters ? What exception is made ? 
What must be avoided? To what is the relation which a good letter hears to 
other kinds of writing compared ? What kind of letters did Cowper like ? How 
nhonld we write to a Iriend ? What subjects should we select ? 
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§ 431, Answers. — Every letter, not insulting, miBrits a 
prompt reply; and such a rejdy is called an Answer. In 
answering, it is proper always, at the outset, to acknowledge 
the receipt of your correspondent's communication, in some 
such words, for instance, as the following : " Yours of the 
15th inst. came safely to hand yesterday ; and I am glad to 
learn fix>m it," &a ; or,' "Your welcome letter of the 10th 
ult. was received in due course of mail, and would have been 
answered sooner had it not been," &c. 

Besides this, it is customary for a person answering a business or 
official letter to embody in his opening sentence a statement of what he 
understands it to contain ; as in the following, which also illustrates the 
profuse use of form and titles in official communications : — 

Department op State, 
Washington, April 28, 1864. 
The undersigned, Secretary of State of the United States, has had 
the honor to receive the note of Mr. , her Britannic Majesty's En- 
voy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary, of the 21st instant, ac- 
companied by the declaration of her Miy'esty the Queen of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, in regard to the rule which will 
for the present be observed towards those Powers with which she is at 
peace, in the existing war with Bussia. 

§ 432. Manual Mceeution.^-'Qy complying with the 
following suggestions, the student will insure neatness in 
making copies of his letters and other compositions : — 

Draw two light pencil lines parallel with the left edge of the page, 
the frst about half an inch, the second an inch and a half, distant from 
it. Commence your composition, and every successive paragraph, on 
the inner marginal line ; but let the body of your writing rest on the 
outer one. When you have completed a page, erase the marginal lines 
neatly with india-rubber. When a letter is not long enough to fill a 
page, it should not be commenced on the first line, but at such a dis- 
tance from it as will leave an equal space above and below. 

§ 433. Date, — ^The date of a letter, which should always 

$431. What is meant by an answer f What letters merit answers ? In an- 
swering, what is always proper at the outset ? Give examples. Besides this, 
what is it customary for a person answering a business or official letter to em- 
body in the opening sentence ? Give an example. 

f; 43S. What snggeetions are made, for the puipose of insuring neatness f 

§ 483. Describe the date of a letter. Where does it stand ? 
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be distinctly stated, must stand at the right of the first line. 
It consists of the name of the place where it is written, the 
month, day of the month, and year; as, Mobile^ Augicat 
26thj 1868. 

§ 434. Address. — ^The address of a letter is found on the 
next line below the date, at the left side. It contains, in the 
first line, the name and title of the party written to ; and, 
on the second, the words, "Sir," "Dear Sir,'' "My dear 
Sir," for a gentleman, — or, "Madam," "Dear Madam," "My 
dear Madam," for a married lady, — according to the degree 
of intimacy. 

An unmarried lady is best addressed in a single line : 
«Miss ;" "Dear Miss ;" or, " My dear Miss :' 

In addressing a business firm, place on the first line its 
proper style and title ; and, on the second, the word " Gen- 
tlemen " or " Ladies ", according to the sex of the parties 
composing it. 

A relative is properly addressed by the name that indi- 
cates the relationship ; as, " My dear Father," " My dear 
Grrandson," " My dear Sister ; " or, a relative of the same 
age, or a Mend, may be addressed by the Christian name, 
if intimacy will allow it ; as, " My dear William," " My dear 
Julia." 

Some prefer placing the first line, containing the name and title of 
the party addressed, at the bottom of the letter instead of the top, as 
above suggested. 

Examples of proper forms of date and address follow ; the pupil will 
do well to observe their punctuation : — 

173 Greenwich St., New York, ) 
Sept. 1, 1868. i 
Messrs. Davis & Olapp : 



S 434. Where is the addrcBB of a letter found? Describe it. How la an un- 
married lady beet addressed f Describe the address of a business firm. How 
is a relative properly addressed? Where do some prefer placing the first line 
containing the name and title of the party addressed ? Give some examples of 
proper forms of date and address. 



Hon. E. 8. Norton^ 

Canal Com. of the State of N. 
Sir, 



Bev. James Norton, D. D. 
Rev. and dear Sir, 



Stewart L. Roy, Esq.: 
Dear Sir, 



Mesdames E. & J. Lacretelle : 
Ladies, 



Hiss R. A. Tompkins : 
My dear Friend, 
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Jackson, N. C, ) 
2d Sept., 1868. f 



Haskins P. 0., Tenn., 
September 8, 1868. 



Steamer Washington, 
Miss. River, Sept 4th, *68. 



( 



Boston, Aug. 20, '68. 
N. 0., Aug. 26, 1868. 



§ 435. Subscription. — Bj the subscription of a letter is 
meant that dause or sentence at the end which contains the 
terms of affection or respect, and the signature. Different 
forms are appropriate, according to l^e relative position of 
the writer and the person addressed. A few of the most 
common are subjoined. It will be seen at once in what case 
each is appropriate. Observe the punctuation, as before* 

I remain, dear Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

Geo. H. Smith. 

Allow me to subscribe myself 

Toui obliged and obt servt, 

Thomas Dean. 

With my best wishes for your welfare, I remain 
Your sincere friend, 

Reuben H. S. Wells. 

Hoping to hear from jou without delay, I remain 
Yours &c., 

S. Wellman Brown. 

1 486. What is meant by the subscription of a letter t To what must tl^e tu^ 
ecriptloD be appropriate f Give examples. 
16 
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Witii my best love to all, I am, as ever. 

Your affectloiiate daughter, 
Helen. 



Rest assured, dear Madam, that your long-continued kindness will 
not be forgotten, but will ever command the gratitude and service of 
Yours most respectfully and truly, 

Horace H. HinmaiL 



Whatever may betide, you have the warm and earnest sympathy of 
Your futhful and affectionate cousin, 
Jane. 



The undersigned has the honor to avail himself of this opportunity 
to renew to the Secretary of State of the United States the assurance of 
his distinguished consideration. 

John F. Grampton. 

Hoa. W. L. Marcy, Secretary <tf State, &c. 

§ 436. We subjoin four spedmens of the different kinds 
of letters. The first is a business letter, given by a person 
of known responsibility to a friend, to enable the latter to 
procure goods on time. It is commonly called a letter of 
credit. The second is a letter of introduction. The third 
is a letter of fiiendship, written by the poet Campbell, 
descriptive of a visit to FingaPs Cave. The fourth is in a 
more familiar style, being one of Moore's letters to his 
mother. The student is particularly requested to notice 
their characteristics. 



No. 1. Letter or Cbkdit. 

' September 16, 1868. 



Cobui^, Canada West, I 



Oentlemeiif 

Please dellyer to Bichard Berry, of this plaee, goods, silks, and merchandise, 
to any amount not exceeding five thoneand dollarB ; and I will hold myself ac- 
^untable to you for the i>ayment of the same, in case Mr. Berry should fiiil to 
palce payment therefor. 

You win please to notify me of the amount for which yon may giye htm credit: 
aiid, if de^ult sbould be made in the payment, let me know it immediate^. 
I iMUt genUemeOt your most obt servant, 

John Anderson. 
HesBrs. Isaac Smith A Co., 

No. 26 Broadway, N.Y. 
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No. 2. Letteb of Introoitction. 

St. Lonis, Jan. 8, 1809. 
Ifj dear Sir, 

Allow me to introduce to yon my Mend, Cynifl Johneon, a distingnlBhed 
teacher of this place, who yisite your city for the purpose of making himself ac- 
nnainted with the system of instmction pnrsaed in your common schools. He is 
' one whose life thns flar has been devoted to the cause of education, aiid whose 
efforts have already been signally blessed to hundreds of our youth. Any aid, 
therefore, that you may be able to render him in the prosecution of bis inquiries, 
will be a senrlce to our whole community, as well as a personal fiiyor to 

Tours very truly, 

Heuiy P. Qnimi.__ 
Joseph ^. Stacy, Esq., 

14 PIA^ Avenue, N.Y. 

> 

No. 8. 

Thnle^s Wildest Shore, 16th day of the Harvest Storm, L 

Sept le, 1795. f 
My dear Friend, 

I have deferred answering yotir very welcome ikvor tin I could inform yon of 
the accomplishment of my long-meditated tour through the Western Isles. 
Though I have been disappointed in my expectations of seeing St. Ellda, yet I 
have no reason to be dissatisfied with my short voyage, having visited the fomous 
StafBi and Icolmkill, so much admired by your countrymen. I had formed, as 
nsoal, very sanguine ideas of the happiness I should enjoy In beholding wonders' 
■o new to me. I was not In the least disappointed. The grand regularity of 
8tal&, and the venerable ruins of lona, filled mc with emotions of pleasure to 
which I had been hitherto a stranger. It was not merely the gratification of 
curiosity; for these two islands are marked with a grand species of beauty, be- 
sides their novelty, and a remarkable difference from all the other islands among 
the Hebrides. In short, when I looked into the cave of Staffa, I regretted noth- 
ing but that my friend was not there too. 

StaiBi, the nearest to MuU, and the most admirable of all the Hebrides, Is but 
a small island, bat exceedingly fertile. From one point to another. It Is probably 
an English mile. The shore Is boisterous and rocky near the sea ; but at the 
distance of twenty yards firtm its rugged base. It rises for thirty or forty feet into * 
a smooth, stony, plain, gradually sloping to the bottom of the rocks, which rise 
perpendicularly to a vast height, and form the walls of the Island. On the top 
of these are rich plains of grass and com, in the centre of whlch'stands a lonety 
hut. In appearance very like the abode of a hermit or savage. 

The walls of the Island (for so I beg leave to denominate the rocks that form 
its sides) are truly wonderfW. They are divided into natural pillars, of a tri- 
angular shape. These pillars are not a random curiosity, broken and Irregular. 
They are as exactly similar and well-proportioned, as if the hand of an artist had 
carved them out on the walls with a chisel. The range of them is so very long 
and steep that we can not admit the idea of their being wrought by human hands. 
There is a wildness and sublimity in them beyond what art can produce ; and 
we are so struck with its regularity that we can hardly allow Nature the merit 
of such an artificial work. Certain it Is, if Art accomplished such a curiosity, 
she has handled Instruments more gigantic than any which are used at present; 
and If Nature designed the pillars, she has bestowed more geometry on the rocks 
of Staflh, than on any of her works so stupendous In size. The cave of Staflk la 
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lit least three hnndred fteet long, lined with long stripes of pQlara of the same 
kind, and hnng at the top with stones of on exact figare of five sides. The height 
Ui seventy feet, so that, being yery wide, it appears like a veiy large Gothic 
cathedral. Its arch is gradaally narrowed at the top, and its base, except the 
footiwth on one side, is the sea which comes in. We entered the mouth of the 
caye with a peal of bagpipes, which made a most tremendous echo. 

Icolmkill is yenerable for being the burial-place of forty-^ht Scotch, and 
eight Banish, kings, whose tombs we saw. Our voyage lasted three days. I slept 
the first night at Icolmkill, the second at Tiree, and the third again at Moll. 

If I had room, I would scribble down an elegy, composed a few days after my 
ATi'iYal in Mull firom Glasgow ; but you see I have clattered away all my paper 
upon StaflOft. I depend upon your good-nature to excuse my prolix description* 
and the illegible scrawling of your very sincere friend. 

Lb CAioiXiB. 

Mr. James Thomson, London. 

No. 4. 

Aboard the Boston, ) 

Sandy Hook, thirty miles from New York, V 
Friday, May 11, 1801 ) 

My darling Mother, 

I wrote to you on my arrival at New York, where I have been nearly a week, 
and am now returned aboard the frigate, which but waits a fair wind to sail for 
Norfolk. The Halifox packet is lying alongside of us, and I shall take the oppor- 
tunity of sending this letter by her. At New York, I was made happy by my 
father's letter of the S5th January, and dear Eaters of the dOth, which make four 
in all that I have received fh>m home. I had so very few opportunities at Ber- 
muda, and they were attended with so much uncertainty, that I fear y6TL may 
have suifered many an anxious moment, darling mother, fh>m the interruption 
and delay of the few letters I could despatch to you. But, please Heaven I we 
Shan soon have those barriers of distance removed ; my own tongue shall tell 
you my "travers history", and your heart shall go along with me over every 
biUow and step of the way. When I left Bermuda, I could not help regretting 
that the hopes which took me thither could not be even half realized; for I 
should love to live there, and you would like it too, dear mother : and I think if 
the situation woald give me but a fourth of what I was so deludingly taught to 
expect, you §hou1d all have come to me ; and, though set apart ftom the rest of 
the world, we should have found in that quiet spot, and under that sweet sky, 
quite enough tobcounterbalance what the rest of the world could give us. But I 
am still to seek, and can only hope that I may find at last. 

The environs of New York are pretty, fi-om the number of little, ftmclftal, 
wooden houses that are scattered, to the distance of six to eight miles, round 
the city; but when one refiects upon the cause of this, and that theso 
houses are the retreat of the terrified, desponding, inhabitants, from the 
wilderness of death which every autumn produces in the city,* there is very 
little pleasure In the prospect; and, notwithstanding the rich fields, and the 
various blossoms of their orchards, I prefer the barren, breezy, rock of Bermuda 
to whole continents of such dearly-purchased fertility. 

While in New York, I employed my time to advantage in witnessing all the 
novelties possible. I saw young M. Buonaparte, and felt a slight sho^ of an 

• B«f«renc« Is here nade to the yellow fcver, wUdi, st the time this letter wm written, jvcralled fa 
Kew York, to a greater or less extent, vrerj year. 
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mrthquake, which are two things I coald not often meet with upon UBher^s Quay. 
From Norfolk I intend golnjir to Baltimore and Wasbingtou ; if posBible, aliso to 
Philadelphia and Boston, fh>m thence to Halifax. From Halifax I hope to set 
sail, in the cabin where I now write this letter, for the dear old isles of the Old 
World again ; and I think it probable that twelve months from the time I left 
England, will yexy nearly see me on its coasts once more. * • « 

Your own, 

T. M. 

EXERCISE. 
Somewhat in the style of the above models, write a 

ZiETTEB OF CBEDIT, and a LETTEB OF TNTBODTJCTIOISI, 



LESSON XCVII. 

LETTEBS . (continued). 

§ 437. Folding and Seciling. 

As envelopes are now generally used for enclosing letters, the most 
convenient mode of folding is as follows : — As the sheet lies before you, 
turn up the bottom until its edge exactly lies upon the edge at the top, 
and make a fold in the middle. The sheet is now in an oblong form. 
Bring the side at your right hand to your body, and fold over about one 
third of the letter towards the top. finally, turn as much of the upper 
part over in the opposite direction. 

Most envelopes are self-sealing ; that is, are furnished with a glutinous 
substance, which, on being moistened, answers the purpose of a seal. 
When this convenience is wanting, mucilage or a seal is generally used ; 
in the iirst case care must be taken not to soil the adjacent parts. The 
former use of the wafer implied haste ; and those who studied etiquette, 
almost without exception, gave the preference to sealing-wax. Indeed, 
according to Lord Chesterfield, the use of the wafer is open to a still 
more serious objection than the mere implying of haste. This nobleman 
is said, on having received a letter sealed with the obnoxious article in 
question, to have remarked with some indignation, '^ What does the fel- 
low mean by sending me his own spittle^ " 

§ 437. What are now generally used for enclosing letters ? Describe the most 
convenient mode of folding. With what are m(wt envelopes furnished ? When 
this convenience is wanting, what is generally used ? In the use of mucilage, 
what must be avoided f 1 o what did those who studied etiquette give the prefer- 
ence? Why? What was Lord Chesterfield's objection to the wafer? If the 
old-fashioned mode of folding is followed, what must be avoided in putting on 
theaeal? 
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If no enrelope is used, but the old-fashioned mode of folding is follow<« 
ed, be careful that the seal, whether wax Or wafer, is so placed, that the 
opening of the letter will not render any part of the writing illegible. 

§ 438. Superscription, — The superscriptioii of a letter is 
the direction on the outside, consisting of the name of the 
person addressed, and the place and state in which he Hves, 

In directing, be careful not to apply to a person two titles that mean 
the same thing ; as, Mr, Robert Jones, Msq, ; Dr, Edward Sayre, M, J), 
In the first example, either Mr, or JSsq. should be omitted ; and, in the 
last, either Br, or if. i) 

When a letter is not sent by mail, but is taken by priyate hand, it is 
customary to acknowledge the £aYor by placing on the outside, at the 
lower comer on the left, the bearer^s name, in some such expression as 

the following :— " PotUetun of Mr, " / " Cmirtegy of Mrs, " / 

''Favored by Miss ". 

A letter of introduction should contain, in the same position as the 
aboye, the name of the person introduced, in some such form as the fol- 
lowing : — '' Introducing Mr. " ; " To Introduce Mr. ". 

§ 439. A short letter is called a Note. 

Business notes have the same form as letters. Notes of invitation 
should be written on small sheets, called, from the use to which they 
are appropriated, note-paper. 

It is customary, in writing notes, to use the 3d person instead of both 
the 1st and 2d, as in the example given below. Care must be taken to 
avoid the common error of introducing the 1st or 2d person, after the 3d 
has been thus employed ; as in the following: ''Mrs. White presents her 
complimenis to Mr, jR&y, and solicits the pleasure of your [instead of Am] 
company on Monday eveninff, the 4ih instj** 

In notes, the eldest or only daughter of a family is addressed as 

Miss , no other name being used ; when there are other daughters, 

they are distinguished by their Christian names. If Mr. David Temple, 
for instance, has three daughters, Caroline, Mary, and Cornelia, the first 
is properly addressed as Miss Temple ; the second, as Miss Mary Temple ; 
and the third, as Miss Cornelia Temple. On the death or marriage of 

§438. What is meant by the superscription of a letter? In directing, what 
must we avoid? Give examples. When a letter is taken by private hand, how 
is It customary to acknowledge the favor ? What should a letter of introduction 
contain on the back, besides the superscription ? 

§ 439. What is a note ? What form have business notes ? On what should 
notes of invitation be written ? In what person does the writer speak of hinv 
self? In what, of the person addressed? Against what common error is tbo 
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Caroline, Mary becomes Miss Temple ; and, on that of both Caroline and 
Mary, Cornelia assumes the title in question. 

A few forms, with their appropriate replies, may be of service. 

XNYTTATIONS. BBPLIES. 

m. 1. M, 1. 

Mrs. Bonn preeentB her compliments Mr. and Mrs. Baker accept with 

to Mr. and Mrs. Baker, and aolicits the pleasure Mrs. Dmm*B polite Invitation 
pleasare of their company on Tuesday for the 12th inst. 
evening, the 12th inst 
23 Broadway, Jay St., 

Sept. 8. Sept 9. 

M. 2. 2fo. 2.—^ Begret. 

TULt. Bristow regnests the pleasure Mr. Marshall regrets mat a previous 

of the Hon. Mr. Marshairs company engagement will deprive him of the 

At dinner on Wednesday next, at 4 pleasure of accepting Mr. Bristow^sin- 

o^clock. citation to dinner for Wednesday next. 

7 Greene St., Astor House, 

Sept 4. Sept 6. 

M. 8. 2fb. tL—A Begret. 

Mr. W. F. Cameron presents Us re- Miss Lydia Bryant presents her com- 

■pects to Miss Lydia Bryant, and begs pliments to Mr. W. F. Cameron, and 

that he may be allowed to wait on her regrets that sickness in her &mily will 

this evening to the Italian Opeia. prevent her acceptance of Us invita- 
tion for tills evening. 

Liberty St, Montague Square, 

Sept 8. Sept 3. 

EXEltCISE. 

L Write a letter to a friend in the city from some coimtry 

retreat which you may have lately visited, remembering 

to draw up a preliminary analysis, and to follow the 

models in the last lesson, as regards date, address, &a 

IL Write a note requesting the loan of a volume from a 

friend. 

HL Write a note accepting a &iend^s invitation to tea. 



LESSON XCVIII. 

NAEEATIVES. 

§ 440. A Naeeattve is a composition which consists, 
for the most part, of an account of real facts or events ; but 

writer cautioned ? In notes, how is the eldest daughter of a fhmily addressed ? 
How, the other daughters ? Give an example. On the death or marriage of the 
eldest daughter, how is the second daughter addressed f Give tiie form of a noto 
of invitation, and the reply. 
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into which, descriptioii, ai^gument, exposition, or speculation, 
may also be introduced 

§ 4^, Nairatives are divided into Histories, Biographies, 
Obituaries, Voyages, Travels, and Anecdotes. 

§ 442. A Histoiy is an account of facts or events pertain- 
ing to distinguished places or objects, to communities, 
nations, or states. A detached portion of history, confined 
to any particular era or event, is known as an Historical 
Sketch. 

The difference between a histo^ and annals is, that the latter merely 
enumerate events in chronological order, without admitting any obsec^ 
yations on the part of the writer ; whereas history has less regard to the 
order of time, and allows the writer to investigate causes and effects, and 
to introduce other matter connected with the subject 

§ 443. A history, to be good, must be true and interesting. 

The first essential is truth. The writer must present a faithful ac- 
count of what has taken place, or his work is valueless. All prejudice 
must be laid aside. Nothing must be concealed, nothing exaggerated. 
All available sources of information must be explored, and whatever 
bears on the subject in hand must be brought to light In cases of 
doubtful or conflicting testimony, the rules of evidence must be carefully 
wdghed, and truth insured at the expense of every other consideration. 

In the second place, a good history must be interesting. Much^de- 
pends on the manner of the historian. Whatever the nature of the 
events he records, however great his research or accurate his state- 
ments, if his style is dry, dull, or lifeless, he can not hope to gain the 
favor of his readers. He should aim at simplicity, clearness, and 
strength; but, when he is dwelling on those splendid achievements 
which at intervals have spread a glorious refulgence over the page of 
history, with his subject he naturally rises to sublimity. 

The English language has produced many historians of the first rank ; 
among whom, Robertson, Hume, and Gibbon, are worthy of special mcn- 

S 440. What is a narratiye ? 

% 441. Into what are narratives divided ? 

§443. What is a histoiy? What is an historical sketch? Define the difibr- 
ence between a history and annals. 

S 448. What two things are essential to a good histoiy ? To insure truth, what 
must the writer do ? What is the second essential of a good history ? On what 
does much depend ? At what should the historian aim ? When does he natur 
rally rise to sublimity ? Mention some of the prominent Buglish historians. 
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tion. American literature can boast of names equally great, — ^Bancroft, 
Motley, Hildreth, and Prescott The style of Prescott is justly regard- 
ed as a model of historical writing, as well from its purity and beauty as 
from the absorbing interest with which it invests whatever he treats. 

The North American Review makes the foUowmg remarks on Pres« 
cott*s style, which are worthy of being added, as likely to convey a just 
idea of what a good historical style should be : — 

'* Mr. Prescott is not a manneriBt in style, and does not deal in elaborate, an- 
tithetical, nicely-balanced, periods. His sentences are not cast in the same arti- 
ficial mould, nor Is there a pexpetnal recurrence of the same forms of expression, 
as in the writings of Johnson or Qibbon ; nor have they that satin-like smooth- 
nessjmd gloss for which Bobertson is so remarkable. The dignified simplicity 
of his style is still fitrther removed from anything like pertness, smartness, or 
afiiectation; flrom tawdry gum-flowers of rhetoric, and brass-gilt ornaments; 
from those fontastic tricks with language which bear the same relation to good 
writing that vaulting and tumbling do to walking. It is perspicuous, flexible, 
and uataral, sometimes betraying a want of high finish, but always manly, al- 
ways correct,— never feeble, and never Inflated. He does not darkly insinuate 
statements, or leave his reader to infer facts. Indeed, it may be said of his style, 
that it has no marked character at all. Without ever oflTending the mind or the 
ear. it has nothing that attracts observation to it, simply as a style. It is a trans- 
parent medium, through which we see the form and movement of the writer's 
mind. In this respect, we may compare it with the manners of a well-bred gen- 
tleman, which have nothing so peculiar as to awaken attention, and which, from 
their very ease and simplicity, enable the essential qualities of the understanding 
and character to be more clearly discerned." 

§ 444. A Biography is an account of the life of an indi- 
viduaL When the chief incidents only are touched upon, it 
is called a Biographical Sketch. The style recommended in 
the last paragraph for history is also appropriate to biogra- 
phy. The writer should avoid a tendency to minuteness of 
uninterestmg detail, and exaggerated praise of the person 
of whose life he is treating. 

§ 445. The third variety of narrative is the Obituary, 
which is a notice of a person's death, accompanied with a 
brief sketch of his life and character. Obituaries are gener- 
ally written by friends of the deceased, in whom, as in the 

Mention those distinguished in American literature. What la said of Prescott^s 
style f In what terms does the North American Beview speak of it ? 

$ 414. What is a biography? What is a biographical sketch ? What style is 
appropriate to biography ? Against what tendency should the biographer be on 
his guard ? 

S 445. What is the third variety of narrative f What is an obituary? By whom 
are obituaries generally written? What, therefore, is the natuml tendency in the 
16* 
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biographer, there is a natural tendency to exaggerate the 
abilities and virtues of those whose memory they would pre- 
serve. Such exaggeration feils of its object, being readily 
detected, and in that case not only losing its effect, but 
actually offending the reader. In this, as in every other 
species of narrative, truth should be the primary object 

§ 446. Travels constitute the fourth kind of narrative. 
They may be defined as an account of incidents that have 
happened, and observations that have been made, during a 
jomney ; and form one of the most entertaining and popular 
departments of literature. 

Narration constitutes the greater part of a book of traTcls ; but de- 
scription and the other elements of composition may also be introduced, 
in a greater or less degree. Keen powers of observation are essential to 
the writer in this department of composition. His style should be varied 
to suit the different objects and incidents he is called on successively to 
describe; ornamented or simple, sublime or sparkling with humor, as 
occasion may require. To awaken interest in his readers, he should se- 
lect new and important subjects only, and exhibit them in their most 
striking light 

§ 447. The fifth class comprises Voyages ; which resem- 
ble travels in every respect, except that the incidents they 
relate are such as haye happened to one passing by water 
between countries remote from each other. As regards 
style, the same principles apply as in the case of travels. 

§ 448. The last variety of narrative we shall here mention, 
is the Anecdote. This term is derived from two Greek 
words (o privative, and licJorof , gwea owf, made, public) ; 
and was originally applied to an historical fact not generally 

writers of obitoaries ? What is said of such exaggeration ? In all the varieties 
of narrative, what shonld be the primary object ? 

§ 446. What constitute the fourth Wnd of narrative ? What is meant by trav- 
its t What constltntes the greater part of a book of travels ? What else may be 
introduced ? What Is essential to success in the writing of travels T What stylo 
is most effuctive for them? What subjects should be selected by the writers of 
travel? ? 

§ 447. What Is the fifth division of narratives ? In what do voyages cllffei 
from travels ? What style is recommended for voyages ? 

% 448. What is the hist variety of narrative mentioned f From what Is th«' 
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known, when promulgated for the first time. As now used, 
however, this term signifies an account of an interesting 
detached incident, particularly one connected with the career 
of some distinguished person. The point of an anecdote 
should not be obscured by too many words. 

§ 449. The only example it is thought necessary to pre- 
sent, is one of the anecdote. The other varieties form so 
considerable a portion of the current literatiu-e of the day, 
that the student can hardly go amiss for suitable models. 

ANECDOTE OF DB. FRANXLIN. 

Long after tbeTictories of Washington over the French and English had made 
his name ikmiliar to all Barope, Dr. Franklin chanced to dine with the English 
and French ambassadors ; when, as nearly as the precise words can be recol- 
lected, the following toasts were drank :— 

** Bnoland— The JSftai whose bright beams enlighten and fractiQr the remotest 
comers of the earth." 

The French ambassador, filled with national pride, but too polite to dtepnte 
the previoas toast, drank the following :— - 

*■* Francb— The JI£i)on whose mild, steady, and cheering nys, are the delight of 
all nations, consoling them in darkness, and making their dreariness beaatiftd.** 

Br. Franklin then arose, and, with his usual dignified simplicity, said :— 

'* Geobob Washekotoit— The Joshua who commanded the Son and Moon to 
stand still, and they obe^yed him." 

EXERCISE. 

I, Write, in your own language, an Anecdote of Richard 
the lion-hearted. 
n. Write, in your own language, an Anecdote of Philip of 
Macedon, from the following heads : — 

A Macedonian soldier had so distinguished hhnself by extraordinary acts of 
Talor as to gain the flavor of King Philip and many marSs of royal approbation. 

This soldier was once shipwrecked ; and, being cast ashore with scarcely a sign 
of life, was revNed only by the care and tenderness of a Macedonian, whose lands 
were oontiguoos to the sea, and who hastened to hijs relict Placed in this good 
man*s bed, careftiDy nursed, and tveieij supplied with the necessaries of life, the 
shipwrecked soldier found himseU; at the expiration of forty days, sufficiently re- 
covered to be able to resume his jooney. Ho left with loud protestations of 
gratitude to his kind host ; and, informing the latter of his influence with the 
king, promised that his first care should be to secure ftom the royal bounty a 
launlfifient reward for one who had so generdnaly befriended him in time of need. 

word aneedoU derived 1 To what wail this term originally applied f As noir 
Med, what does it signify r What is the effect of t#E> many words in ao anecdote ? 
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In reality, howcTer, he waB fllled with base cupidity, and ongrateftiny rcsolred 
to procnre for himself the gronnds of his benefactor. Shortly after, he presented 
himself before the king ; and, recounting his misfoitanes and at the same time 
his serriecs, begged that Philip would give him an estate, and specified that of 
his eDtertainer as one which would be peculiarly acceptable. Ignorant of the 
circumstances, Philip inconsiderately granted the request 

The soldier immediately returned, and, driving out his preserver with violence, 
seized on the property in question. The latter, stung to the heart by this un- 
paralleled ingratitude, boldly approached the king, and laid the whole case before 
him. Philip, finding, on examination, the story to be true, lamented his own in- 
considerate act, ordered the property to be restored, made the suffering com- 
plainant a munificent present, and, seizing the base soldier, confiscated his goods, 
and had the words thb vNOBATsruL guxst branded on his forehead. 
[Close with remarks on the king^s justice.] 
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EXEBCISE IN BIOGBAPHT. 

Fbom the following points, draw up two Biographical 
Sketches, one of Alfred the Great, and the other of William 
the Conqueror. If further information is needed, any hi&' 
tory will supply it, 

ALFRED THE GREAT. 

Introduction — Responsibility resting on kings — How 
much the happiness or misery of their subjects depends on 
them — ^How some kings abuse their opportunities of doing 
good, while others are incalculable blessings to the lands 
they rule — How it' was in the case of Alfred. 

Bom 849, at Wantage, in Berkshire — son of Ethelwolf ; 
his mother was Osburgh, daughter of Oslac, butler to Ethel- 
wolf, but well descended. t.. 

His early education neglected — ^his natural thirst for 
knowledge — skilled in bodily exetdses. 

His enemies, the Danea ; i. e. the people of Scandinavia 
(Sweden, Denmark, and Norway). Commander of his 
brother's armies — recommends a n^vy. 
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Losses and reverses of fortune — anecdote of the burnt 
eakes — ^visit in disguise to the Danish camp— defeat of the 
Danes — ^baptism of Guthrum — ^Alfred's power increases- 
peace during the last two years of his reign — dies -901. 

His character — ^learning — ^piety — ^habits — apolitical insti- 
tutions — ^patronage of learned men — division of England 
into counties, himdreds, tithings, &c 

WOLIAM THS CONQUEROR. 

Introduction — Some kings seem to have been chosen by 
Providence as instruments for effecting mighty changes in 
nations — ^the case with William the Conqueror — ^intermixture 
of Normans with Saxons produced the English nation of the 
present day. 

Whose son ? — ^his title to the English throne — ^his rival 
— ^the invasion of England — the number of William's army 
— where he landed. 

Harold's title to the crown — ^proposals made by William 
to Harold the night before the battle. 

The battle and its circumstances — death of Harold, and 
victory of William, 14th October, 1066 — extinction of the 
Saxon rule — submission of the cleigy. 

Coronation — oath — ^return to Normandy— effects of his 
absence— conspiracy of the English — ^return of William, and 
treatment of the rebels and English clergy. 

Destined to vexation and trouble — ^his chfldren — anec- 
dote of their quarrels. 

Insurrection in Normandy — conduct of the queen, daugh- 
ter of Baldwin, Earl of Flanders — ^rebellion quelled by an 
English 'army. 

Death of Queen Matilda — ^insurrection in Maine aided 
by the King of France. ' 

Invasion of France by William — accident which caused 
the death of the king in 1087. 

Character — changes produced in England during his 
reign — ^relations between the Saxons and the Normans— 
cj^ges in the language. 
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LESSON C. 

FICTION. 

§ 450. FicnON is that branch of composition which cor- 
sists in the narration of imaginary incidents. With 1^ 
narration, descriptions of material objects, of natural sceneiy, 
and of persons, are generally combined. 

It will be seen that the difference between the narrative and the fic- 
tion lies in the character of the incidents they rcspectiTely relate ; the 
former being limited to snch as are true, while those of the latter are 
created either wholly or in part by the imagination. We say in part» 
for fictions may be founded on fact, historical events being often taken 
OS the basis of such compositions. If liie details have been invented by 
the author, if imaginary conversations, characters, or scenes, are intro- 
duced, it is sufficient to constitute a fiction. 

§ 451. The chain of incidents on which a fiction is founded, 
is called its Plot. A plot should not be glaringly improb- 
able ; it should be moral, consistent in all its parts, and so 
managed as to keep alive the reader's interest throughout. 
This is often insured by reserving some important denoue- 
ment for the last. 

§ 452. Next to a good plot, nothing is more necessary 
to success in fictitious composition than a striking and life- 
like portraiture of character. Individual peculiarities of mind 
and manners must be carried out. Whatever the person- 
ages introduced say or do, must strictly harmonize with the 
character assigned them by the writer. 

§ 453. Fictitious compositions constitute one of the most 

$ 460. What is Action T With thlB narration, what are ^renerally comhiiied f 
What constitutes the difference between a narrative and a fiction ? On what may 
Actions be foundeti ? What^re often taken as a basis for them ? In such Cdtoes, 
"What is sufficient to constitute a fiction T 

$ 461. What is meant by the plot of a fictitious composition ? What is ess^tial 
#ttti respect to a plot ? How Is the reader's interest often kept alive to the end 7 

S 458. Next to a good plot, what is most important to success In flctitlona ODb>- 
pMtionT What is meant by this r 

1 45S. Explain how fictitious compositions exert a powerful Inflnenoe on H^ 
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important departments of literature. Obtaining greater cur- 
rency than almost any other kinds of writing, and furnishing 
food, as they do, to a great extent, for the imaginations of 
the yoimg, they exert a powerful influence on the morals 
and taste of a nation. That this influence should be cast 
on the side of morality and truth, is all-important. 

In the hands of judicious writers who feel the responsibility of their 
position, fiction becomes an important instrument of good. It furnishes 
one of the best channels for conveying instruction, for showing the errors 
into which we are betrayed by our passions, for rendering virtue attrac- 
tive and vice odious. Accordingly, we find that the wisest of men, in 
all ages, have used fables and parables as vehicles of moral instruction. 
It must be observed, however, that, while fiction, as shown above, may 
be an effective instrument of good, it is no less powerful an agent of evil, 
when diverted from its proper use, and made to teach a false moral or 
pander to the baser passions. No ordinary responsibility, therefore, 
rests on the writer in this department of composition. 

§ 454. The principal forms in which fiction appears are 
Tales, Novels, Romances, and Dialogues. 

The first three of these are closely related ; the diffei^ 
ence between them is as follows. The Tale is short and 
simple, and admits of comparatively few characters ; it is 
told without much regard to keeping the reader in suspense, 
and often has but little depth of plot or importance of de- 
nouement. The Novel and the Romance, on the contrary, 
admit of every possible variety of character, and afford the 
greatest scope for exciting the interest of the reader by a 
rapid succession of events, an involvement of interests, and 
the unravelling of intricacies of plot. The Novel, though 
thus like the Romance in its main features, differs from the 
latter in that it aims at the delineation of social manners, or 
the development of. a story founded on the incidents of or- 
dinary life, or both together ; whereas the Romance is based 

morals and taste of a nation. In the hands of Judidoas writers, what does fiction 
become ? Show bow tt is made an instniment of good. On the other hand, Bbaw 
bow it may be attended with the most pemidons effects. 

$ 454. What are the principal forms in which fiction appears f What are the 
distinguishing featares of the tale, the novel, and the romance ? What word is 
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on incidents, not merely improbable, but altogether wild and 
out of the common course of life at the present day, — on 
legends of bygone ages, heroic exj^oits of former times, su- 
pernatural events, and vagaries of the imagiaation in gen- 
eral In all three, the plot may be unfolded, at least in a 
measure, by means of conversations between the characters 
introduced. 

The word «tory is commonly used as fiynonymous with (ale, Properl j 
speaking, however, this term is applied to any narrative of past events, 
real or fictitious. We sf^k of "the story of Joseph", and *'the story 
of the Forty Thieves". 

A Dialogue is ft fictitious conversation between two or 
more persons. 

Dialogues have been used with great success, particularly by the 
ancients, as a convenient form for the discussion of serious topics con- 
nected with criticism, morals, and philosophy. Well conducted, they 
are peculiarly entertaining to the reader ; as they not only afiford him a 
full view of the subject in all its relations, but at the same time please 
him with their easy conversational style, and thor display of well-sup- 
ported characters. But, to be thus effective, a dialogue must show in a 
striking light the character and manners of the several speakers, must 
adapt to these their thoughts and expressions respectively, — ^in a word, 
must be a spirited representation of a real conversation. 

In this dij£cult branch of composition, few have equalled Plato, in 
whose mind soundness of judgment seems to have been combined in an 
unprecedented d^ree with richness of imagination. Socrates is one of his 
prominent characters. This sage, whom he reveres as a philosopher and 
loves as his master, is represented as conversing with the sophists on 
various topics ; as asking them questions which bear on the point with- 
out their perceiving it, founding new interrogatories on the answers re- 
ceived, and thus leadmg them on until they suddenly find themsdves in* 
volved in difficulties and absurdities, and are obliged, by the admissi(Xis 
the^ have made, to own the falsity of their own position and the correct- 
commonly used as Bynonymons with talef What twofold signification has this 
term etoryf Illastrate each. What ie a dialofrae? For what have dialogaes 
been ueed ? What renders them, when well condacted, peculiarly entertaining 
to the reader? To be effective, what is essential with respect to a diatogae? 
Who is difltlngniBhed for his skill in this department of composition ¥ Who con- 
stitntes one of Flato^s prominent characters f Describe the Socratic mode of 
reasoning as represented in Plato's dialogues. What is meant by a Socratic dia' 
Iqgae/ What other kind of dialogue is mentioned? What ancient writer ex' 
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Bess of their adyersary's. This mode of reasoning has hence been called 
Socratic ; and a Socratic dialogue is one in which it is pursued. 

There are also lighter dialogues, in which wit and humor play an im- 
portant part, and which are designed principally to satirize the follies of 
the day. These, Lucian^ among the ancients, carried to a high degree of 
perfection. In modem times, we have few specimens dther of the lighter 
or the graver hind, that can be said to possess superior merit ; the diffi. 
culty of this style of composition seems' to have brought it into disfayor 
with the majority of writers. 

§ 455. An extended dialogue, consisting of different 
scenes accommodated to action, and pstrtidpated in by a 
number of characters, who appear and disappear at intervals 
as may bo necessary for the development of the plot, is called 
a Drama. Dramas are written in either prose or poetry, but 
generally the latter ; for which reason, we shall at present 
postpone their consideration. 

§ 456. We subjobi a specimen of the tale, — one, how- 
ever, in which, by reason of its brevity, there is necessarily 
but little plot. In tales of any length, description may be 
introduced with effect 

CARDINAL SICHSLIEU'S GUEST. 

Cardinal de Bichelien has always been considered a great minister, and on 
some accounts he well deserved the name. He rendered an immense service to 
monarchy in dispatching the last heads of the feudal hydra, and literature owes 
him much for the establishment of the French Academy. Although himself bat 
an indifferent writer, he was ever ready to encourage the arts, and paid liberally 
for the efforts of others. The Cardinal, howeyer, could not endure that his acts 
should be made the subject of comment, particularly since some of them were 
of a character not calculated to elicit rery warm commendation from lovers of 
morality. The more powerfhl, indeed, occasionally indulged in f^edom of 
speech ; but woe to the humble individual that was indiscreet enough publicly 
to find fSault with the peccadilloes of his Eminence. With cnch he had a sum- 
mary way of privately dealing which effectually closed their lips for the ftiture. 

H. Bumont, a small merchant of the Bue St. Denis, received one morning a 
letter dated Rueil, a little village on the outskirts of Paris, where the Cardinal 
had a country-seat This letter contained an invitation to supper for the next 
day with his Eminence. M. Dumont could not believe his eyes ; he read the let- 
ter several times, looked at the direction, and finally concluded that he must be 
indeed the person to whom it was addressed. Amazed beyond expression, he 

celled in it ? What has brought this kind of composition into disfltvor with the 
oni^ority of writers ? 

$ 465. What is a drama ? Arc dramas generally written in prose, or poetry i 
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called hi« wife and danghtera, to communicate to fbem hia good fortime. Yo« 
may imagine the joy and pride of the three women I 

About four o'clock he mounted his horse, and started for RaeiL He had scarcely 
passed the suburbs, when the doods aBsnmed a threatening look, and the sound 
of distant thunder announced the approach of a yiolent storml The merchant, 
having neglected to provide himself with a doak, doubled the speed of his horse. 
Bat the storm tFaveUed Ikster than his steed ; flashes of lightning succeeded 
each other with frightfU rapidity, and the rain fell in torrents. Assailed by the 
tempest, our hero put his horse to the gallop ; but at length, unable to continue 
his Journey, he stopped at a small tavem in Manterre. He alighted, sent his horse 
to the stable, and took reitage in a low room, where the servant lighted a blazing 
fire to dry his clothes. While he was warming himself, the door opened, and 
another person, also drenched with rain, entered, and seated himself in the op- 
posite comer. 

The two travellers looked at each other for some time in silence. At last, JE, 
Bnmont addressed his companion with the words : ^^ What detestable weather t ** 

*>It is very bad, indeed," replied the stranger. **But it is only a shower, 
which, I hope, wiU soon pass over." 

" Hear," continued H. Bumont ; " the storm increases ; peals of thunder 
shake the house ; the rain fidls in torrents : and yet I must go on." 

"Sir," said the unknown, **it must be important business that can injItojOB 
yon to proceed on your Journey in this weather." 

" It is, indeed," said Bumont ; " I will tell you : it is no secret I am Invited 
to a Bupper, this evening, with the Cardinal de RicheUeu." 

** Ah I I know it is a difficult matter to decline such an invitation. But you 
hMre still a long way to go, and how can you present yourself before hia Bmi- 
nence in the state in which you now are ? " 

"His Eminence will, perhaps, appreciate my eagerness to accept his kind 
iuTitation." 

*' If I did not fear to appear indiscreet, I would ask you if you ever had fRiy 
thing to do with the Cardinal." 

" Nothing at all. I must even say that I can not account for the fiivor which 
X have received." 

" The Cardinal is very Jealous of his authority ; he does not like to have his 
actions Judged. One word sometimes is sufficient to exdte his snspidon ; thiok 
well. Have yon never given his Eminence any cause for complaint against you ? " 

** I think not. I have been constantly occupied with my boslness. I have no 
interest in what they call politics. However, I believe that, before two or three 
friends only, I censured the death of the Bnke of Montmorency, and you would 
have done the same, had your grand&ther been the steward of that illustrious 
noble." 

" My dear sir, yon look like an honest man. Ton have inspired me with much 
interest for you ; will yon listen to me, then ? Bo not go to RueiL" 

" Not go to Rueil I I shall set out this instant, in spite of the storm." 

" One word more, my friend, for your position interests me ezceedinglf^; 
you really believe that the Cardinal is expecting you to supper? Well, let me 
undeceive you. You are expected, it is true,— but to be hung 1 " 

" Oh, merciftil Heaven I what do you mean ? It is impossible." 

" I teU you again," said the stranger, " to be hung ! " 

At these words, Bumont, shuddering with terror, drew himself near to the 
unknown. , 

" For Hcaven^s sake, how do you know f " 

"I am sure of it." 
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.. ** Bat what have I done to deserFe such a fltte f " 

" I donH kno«f ; bat I am Bare of what I say, for I am the one who has been 
Bent for to hang yoa/' 

The poor merchant, pale as a corpse^ drew back several steps, and, scarcely 
able to speak, satd: 

" Pray tell me, sir— who are yoa ? *' 

^ The hangman of Paris, called by his Eminence to dispatch yon. Think of 
the serrice I have rendered yoa, and remember that the least indiscretion -on 
yoar part will be my rain.** 

The merchant remounted his home without waiting for the storm to abate; 
and, drenched to the bone, he reached Paris. Instead of repairing to his own 
house, he sought shelter with an old firiend, to whom he related his adventure 
and wonderfhl escape. With the fdd of money, he obtained a passport, under a 
fiUee name ; and, well disguised, started for England. There he remained till 
the death of the Cardinal, which occurred two years after. 

EXERCISE. 

Write a Tale, founded on incidents of your own inven- 
tion, and conveying the moral that appearances are deceitful. 
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ESSAYS. 

§ 457. Essays constitute the fourth division of prose 
compositions. 

The term ea^ay literally signifies an attempt; and is gen- 
erally applied, in literature, to productions in which a writer 
briefly sets forth his views on the leading points connected 
with a subject, without pausing to consider them carefully 
or minutely. Some writers, however, in a spirit of modesty, 
have thought proper to characterize as essays their most pro- 
found and elaborate compositions, following the example of 
Locke in his celebrated " Essay on the Human Understand- 
ing ". The term has thus come to have a widely extended 
signification ; and is now equally applicable to the crude ex* 

% 457. What constitute the fourth divislon^f prose compositions ? What does 
the term essay literally signify ? To what is it generally applied in literature? 
What have some writers, in a spirit of modesty, used this term to deoote ? What 
is the consequence, as regards the present acceptation of the word essay ^ What, 
for the most part, constitate the themes of essays f 
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erdse of the school-boj and the sublimest effort of the man 
of letters. 

The themes of essays are, for the most part, either ab- 
stract subjects or topics comiected with life and manners. 

§ 458. The tenn essay being thus comprehensive, the 
compositions so designated are susceptible of division into 
a variety of classes distinguished by particular names ; the 
principal of which are Editorials, Reviews, Treatises, Tracts^ 
EHssertations, and Disquisitions. 

An Editorial is a short essay on some current topic of the 
day, presented in a newspaper or periodical as embodying 
the views of its conductors. 

A Review is a critical essay on some literary production, 
in which its beauties and defects are pointed out. 

A Treatise is a methodical and elaborate essay, generally 
on some ethical, political, Gt speculative, subject. 

A Tract is a brief essay, generally on some religious or 
political theme, called forth by the events of the day, and 
seldom possessing sufficient general interest to smrive the 
occasion which gave it birth. 

A Dissertation is an essay of some length, investigating, 
in all its relations, some disputed subject ; and written, not 
for the purpose of establishing a given position, but of fairly 
presenting the arguments on all sides, and arriving at the 
truth. 

A Disquisition has the same object in view as a disserta- 
tion, — ^that is, the eliciting of truth ; it differs horn the latter 
only in being more brief, and being confined more strictly to 
the particular point under consideration. 

§ 459. In the conduct of the essay, great latitude ia 
allowed. Its subjects are so various that no uniform mode 
of treatment can be recommended or followed. The heads 



% 458. Enumerate the classes into which essays are dirided. What is an edi« 
korlal ? a review? a treatise ? a tract ? a dissertation ? a disquisition? 

§ 459. What is allowed in the conduct of an essay ? Wby can not a uniform modo 
of treatment be followed T According to what will the heads to he taken differ t 
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to be taken will of course differ according to the character 
6f the topics treated ; yet, in most compositions of this class, 
the following will be found appropriate. They may be am- 
plified according to the suggestions in § 409. 

L IfUrodudion, — Suggestions respecting it will be found in § 406, 

406, 407, 408. 
n. LiefinUion, 
TTL Griffin^ 
IV. EvOort/, 

Y. IRsUyrical lUiMratiwa. 
YI. AdvaaiUages, Similes and Quotations. 
YIL J)isaehanlag€8, Similes and Quotations. , 
YIII. FracUcal Conduaion, 

If the subject is one on which there is a difiTerence of opiMon, it may 
be well, in place of the fourth and the fifth head, given above, to sub- 
stitute the following : — 
lY. Statement of Views. 

I. General view. What has been thought on this subject by all 

nations, and in all ages ? 
II. local ffiew. What opinions are entertained on it in the age 
and country to which the writer belongs ? 
Or the following division may be preferable : — 
I. Ancient view, or that held by the ancients generally, and es- 
pecially their philosophers. 
IL Modem view. Causes which may have operated to produce 
a change of opinion. 
Y. AtUhor'a View, Arguments to sustain it The negative argument, 
or proving the truSi of what is advanced by showing the absurd- 
ity of the contrary, is often introduced with fine effect 
It will be seen from the above heads that the essay may contun all 
the parts of composition, — description, narration, argument, exposition, 
and speculation. 

§ 460. As a specimen of the essay, in the brief form in 
which, as a school or college exercise, it generally appears, 
we subjoin a composition on Friendahipy which may be sup- 
posed to have been written from the following 

ANALYSIS. 

L Definition. What is friendship ? 

II. Origin and necessity, 

IIL Estimation in which it was formerly held. ' Examples. 
lY. Universality ; extends to all ranks of life. 

Y. Benefits of true, and evils of false, friendship. 
YL Conclusion. Practical reflections. 

What heads win generally be found appropriate f If the suli()ect is one on which 
there is a difference of opinion, what heads will it be well to take 7 
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miBHSSHXP. 

FilendBhip is an attachment between persons of ecmgenial dieiKMitionis 
habits, and pnrsnlts. 

It has its origin in the nature and condition of man. He is a social creatnre, 
and natarally loves to f^aent the society, and enjoj the affections, of those who 
are like himself. He is also, individually, a feeble creature ; and a sense of this 
weakness renders friendship indispensable to him. Though he may have all 
other eiOoyments within his reach, he stUl finds his happiness incomplete, unless 
participated by one whom he considers his friend. When in difilculty and dis- 
tress, he looks aroond for advice, assistance, and consolation. . 

No wonder, therefore, that a sentiment of such importance to man should 
have been so frequently and so ftilly considered. We can scarcely open any of 
the volumes of antiquity without being reminded how excellent a thing is fHend- 
ship. The examples <rfDavid and Jonathan, Achilles and Patroclns, Fylades and 
Orestes, Nisus and Euryalus, Damon and Pythias, all show to what a degree of 
enthusiasm it was sometimes carried. Even the great Cicero deemed it of suffi- 
cient imitortance to form the subject of one of his masterly essays. But it is to 
be feared that, in modem times, friendship is seldom remarkable for similar do- 
votedness. With some, it is nominal rather than real; and, with others, it fa 
regulated entirely by self-interest 

Yet it would, no doubt, be possible to produce, ttom every rank in life, and 
trcm every state of society, instances of sincere and disinterested IMendship, 
creditable to human nature, and to the age in which we live. We can not think 
so ill of our species as to believe that selfishness has got the better of their nobler 
feelings sufiiciently to destroy their sympathy with their fellow-creatures, and 
their love towards those whom Qod hath given them for neighbors and brethren. 

After these remarks, to enlarge on the benefits of possessing a real friend ap- 
pears unnecessary. What would be more intolerable than the consciousness that 
in all the wide world, not one heart beat in unison with our own, or cared for 
our welfkref What indescribable happiness must it be, on the other hand, to 
possess a real fHend ;— a fHend who will counsel, Instruct, assist ; who will bear 
a willing part in our calamity, and cordially rejoice when the hour of happiness 
returns! 

Let us remember, however, that all who assume the name of friends are not 
entitled to our confidence. Histoiy records many instances of the flital conse- 
quences of infidelity in friendship ; and it can not be denied thai the world con- 
tains men who are happy to find a heart they can pervert, or a head they can 
mislead, if thus their unworthy ends can be more surely attained. Caution in 
the formation of friendships is, therefore, in the highest degree necessaiy. We 
should admit none to the altar of our social affections without closely scrutinizing 
their lives and characters. We must assure ourselves of the uprightness and 
truth of those to whom we open our hearts in friendship, if we would not have a 
pernicious influence exerted on our own dispositions ; if we would not, in the 
hour of trial, find ourselves forgotten and abandoned to the cold charities of an 
vnsympathizing world. 

EXERCISE. 
Write an Essay from the following extended Analysis : — 

A GOOD CAUSE MAKES A OTOUT HEART. 

I. IfiirodutUon, Courage is a natural quality, yet it is often increased 
or lessened by circumstances. Among tiie considerations which 
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tend to confirm thia quality on particular occasions, is the con- 
sciousness that we have right on our side, that we are engaged in 
a just and honorable cause. 

IL Jteasons why this is the case. 

1. A mind conscious of right is not ashamed ; and, as shame is 
always cowardly, so the absence of it conduces to moral courage. 

2. A mind conscious to itself of honest intentions is not paralyzed 
by any fear of being detected in what it is doing. 

8. Conscious rectitude gives confidence to the heart, from a convic- 
tion of being in the path of duty. 

4. A good cause makes a stout heart, from a persuasion that God 
will maintain the right ; and, *^ if God be for us, who can be 
against us ? " 

B. A desire for the approbation of men will encourage those who are 
engaged in the cause of truth and justice. 

6. The just man will be further emboldened by the reflection that 
his adversary's cause is a bad one, and can not prevail against 
him. 

7. Even to fail in a good cause is honorable ; and, therefore, the 
upright mind is sustained by the double assurance mentioned by 
St. Paul, " Whether we live, we live unto the Lord ; or whether 
we die, we die unto the Lord: living or dying, we are the 
Lord's." 

IIL Contrast, — ^While he who feels he is in the right is thus fearless, one 
who is doing what he knows to be wrong is afraid to be «een : his 
heart is paralyzed by a constant dread of detection, disgrace, and 
punishment ; and the conviction that he is maintaining the ^rong 
against an adversary who is armed with the consciousness of recti- 
tude, will have a most pernicious influence upon both his moral and 
physical courage. 

TV Similes. — ^As bright armor will resist a musket-ball far better than a 
rusty suit of mail, so a good cause is far stronger than a puissant 
arm raised to uphold what is wrong. 

A good foundation makes a building firm ; and when the rain 
descends and the floods come, and the winds blow and beat upon 
that house, it will not fall, because its foundation is secure : whereas, 
a house buUt upon the sand can not resist the rain, the floods, and 
.„ the wind, but will fall when they beat against it, and great will be 
the fall thereof. 

A ship built of sound timber may weather the roughest sea ; but 
one made of rotten planks can not ride in safety through the 
smoothest water. 

A dog stealing a bone is alarmed at the slightest sound, and will 
run away ; while the same dog, guarding a house at night, can not 
be terrified by threats or danger. 

A " thief doth fear each bush an officer " ; but a soldier in the 
tiittle-field will stand fearlessly at the cannon's mouth. 

Boys engaged upon their duty are not afraid of the eye of their 
master; but every sound alarms them when they are doing what 
they know to be wrong. 

A dying man who has endeavored to discharge his duty, is not 
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afraid to meet his Maker ; but one whose conscience tells him thai 
he has been an evil-doer, is in an agony of fear when he finds himself 
on his death-bed. 
y. Sigtorieal JUusiratiofu. — According to Shakspeare's representation, 
Richard III., at the battle of Bosworth Field, was weighed down 
with the oppression of conscious guilt ; but Richmond, bdng buoyed 
up with the conviction of the justness of his cause, fought like a lion, 
and prevailed. 

Macbeth started at every whisper of the wind, or shriek of the 
night-hawk, when he went to mur<^ Duncan ; but stood as an " eagle 
against a sparrow, or a lion against a hare," in the fierce contest with 
the Norwegian rebels. 

Siccius Dentatus resisted a hundred adversaries sent to assassi 
nate him, with considerable success ; killing fifteen, and wounding 
thirty others. 

A usurper is in constant fear of conspiracies : common tradition 
says that Cromwell wore armor under his clothes, and never went 
and returned by the same route. 

Leonidas, at the pass of Thermopylae, was not afraid with three 
hundred men to oppose Xerxes, the invader of Greece, at the head 
of a million troops. 

William Tell, with a handful of adherents, boldly resisted the 
Austrian multitude, and even repulsed it 

David, with a shnple sling and stone, encountered Goliath, the 
giant of Gath, and slew him. 
VX Quotatwns, — Honor shall uphold the humble in spirit. — Frov, 
xxix., 23. 

The wicked flee when no man pursueth : but the righteous are 
bold as a lion. — JProv, xxviii., 1. 

Virtue is bold, and goodness never fearful. — Skakspeare. 
Thrice is he armed that hath his quarrel just ; 
And he but naked, though locked up in steel. 
Whose conscience with injustice is corrupted. 



Conscience makes cowards of us all. — Skakspeare, 

Conscience is a dangerous thing, it makes a man a coward ; a 
man can not steal, but it accuseth him ; a man can not swear, but it 
checks him. 'Tis a blushing shamefaced spirit, that mutinies in a 
man^s bosom, and fills one full of obstacles. — J^takspeare, 

When the mmd proposes honorable ends, not only the virtues, 
but the deities also, are ready to assist. — Lord JBacon. 

Innocence is the best armor. — Frotferb, 
VII. Oondudon, 

1. When we feel ill at ease and afraid to persevere in an enterprise 
or take a bold part against our adversaries, let us carefully ex- 
amine whether our cause is just 

2. If we would not be cowards, we must be sure that we have right 
on our side ; for, if we have not, we will inevitably distrust our 
own success and be unable to do justice to the cause in which we 
are engaged. 
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LESSON CII. 

BXEBCISES IN ESSAT-WBITING. 

1. Dbaw Up an Analysis, and write an Essay, from the 

following suggestions : — 

What is Society? — ^When did it begin to exist? — Under what forms 
did it at first appear ? — What are its benefits ? — What is the effect of 
society on the human mind ? — What is its eifect on the arts and sci- 
ences ? — Show the diiference between a state of barbarism and one of 
civilization. — ^What are the disadvantages of society ? — Mention some of 
the vices engendered by an over-refined state of society — and the per- 
nicious effects resultmg to the community from them. — Give historical 
examples of these effects. 

2. Draw up an Analysis, and write an Essay, fix)m the 

following suggestions : — 

What does the word government signify ? — Show the origin and ne- 
cessity of government. — Show the effects of anarchy. — Which was the 
earliest form of government ? — Describe this patriarchal form of govern- 
ment. — ^What qualities naturally give one man a power over others ? — 
Which are, or have been, the prevailing forms of government ? — ^Enu- 
merate the advantages and disadvantages of each. — Which is the most 
stable ? — What is the form of government in this country ? — Show the 
advantages of the government of the United States. — Conclusion ; how 
thankful we should be that our lots are cast in a country which enjoys 
80 liberal a government, and how careful we should be not to abuse the 
blessings thus placed within our reach I 



LESSON CIII, 

THESES, OB AEGUMENTATl VE DISCOUBSES. 

§ 461. The fifth form in which prose compositions ap- 
pear is that of the Thesis, or Argumentative Discoiuse. 

A Thesis, or Argumentative Discourse, is a composition 
in which the writer lays down a proposition, and endeavors 
to persuade others that it is true. The statements or reasons 

1 461. What Is the fifth form in which prose compositions appear? What Is a 
thesis, or argumentative dlscoarse ? What are arguments? In what case does 
a thesis become an oration ? 

17 
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used for this purpose are called Arguments. When intended 
for delivery, or written in a suitable style for that purpose, a 
thesis becomes an Oration. 

§ 462. In the conduct of orations and argumentative dis- 
courses, six formal divisions were adopted by the ancients ; 
the Exordium or Introduction, the IXvision, the Statement, 
fte Reasoning, the Appeal to the Feelings, and the Perora- 
tion. It is by no means necessary, however, that these six 
parts should enter into every discourse. To employ them 
all would inevitably, in some cases, produce an appearance 
of stifihess and pedantry. Yet, as any of them may be used, 
we proceed to define and treat briefly of each. 

§ 463. The object of the Exordiinn, or Introduction, is to 
render the reader or hearer well-disposed, attentive, and open 
to persuasion. 

To accompKsh the first of these ends, the writer must make a modest 
opening, and convey to his readers the impression that he is candidly 
maintaining a position of the truth of which he is himself assured. To 
awaken attrition, he should hint at the importance, novelty, or dignity 
of the subject. Finally, to make his readers open to conviction, he 
should endeavor to remove any prejudices they majf have formed against 
the side of the question he intends to espouse. 

The introduction of a discourse is its most diflScuIt part. 
If, as we have seen, it is important in other compositions to 
make a good impression at the outset, it is doubly so when 
we are endeavoring to persuade. The following suggestions 
vnll be found generally applicable : — 

I. An introduction must be easy and natural. It most appear, as 
Cicero says, ** to have sprung up of its own accord from tiie matter under 
consideration ". To insure these qualities, it is recommended that the 
introduction should not be composed until the other parts of the discourse 
are written, or at least until its general scope and bearing are digested. 

1 463. In the conduct Of aignmentative discourses, wKat formal divisions were 
adopted by the ancients ? In some cases, what would result ttom employing a^l 
these diviaions ? 

{ 468. What Is the object of the exordium t What must the writer do, In o»- 
der to accompllBh these three ends ? VHiat is said of the importance of bavinje 
ffa efltectlve introduction t What is the first essential of an introduction f What 
t^oes Cicero sa^ on this heael ? To insure tb}8, when is it Recommended that tho 
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Cicero, though in treating of the subject he distinctly approves of this 
plan, did not see fit in his own case to follow it It was his custom, as 
we learn from one of his Letters to Atticus, to prepare, at his leisure, a 
variety of introductions, that he might have them in readiness for any 
work which he should afterwards write. In consequence of this singular 
mode of proceeding, he happened unwittingly to employ the same intro- 
duction in two different works. Atticus informed him of the fact, and 
Cicero, acknowledging the mistake, sent him a new exordium. 

II. In the second place, modesty is essential in an introduction ; it 
must not promise too much, and thus raise expectations in the reader 
which may be disappointed. 

III. An introduction is not the place for vehemence and passion. 
The minds of the readers must be gradually prepared before the writer 
can venture on strong and animated outbursts. An exception, however, 
may be made when the subject is of such a nature that the very mention 
of it naturally awakens passionate emotion. 

IV. Introductions, moreover, should not anticipate any material part 
of the subject If topics or arguments afterwards to be enlarged upon 
are hinted at or partially discussed in the introduction, they lose, when 
subsequently brought forward, the grace of novelty, and thereby a great 
portion of their effect 

y. Lastly, the introduction should be accommodated, both in length 
and character, to the discourse that is to follow : in length, as nothing 
can be more absurd than to erect an immense vestibule before a dimin- 
utive building ; and in character, as it is no less absurd to overcharge 
with superb ornaments the portico of a plain dwelling-house, or to make 
the entrance to a monument as gay as that to an arbor. 

§ 464 The Division is that part of a discotirse in which 
the writer makes known to his readers the method to be pur- 
sued, and the heads he intends to take, in treating his subject. 
There are many cases in which the division is unnecessary; 
some, in which its introduction would even be improper : as, 
for instance, when only a single argument is to be used. 

introdaction shonld be composed? What was Cicero's practice? Into what 
difficulty did it once lead him ? In the second place, what is essential in an in- 
troduction ? Thirdly, for what is an introduction not the place ? What excep- 
tion is made ? What is the effect of anticipating in the introduction any material 
part of the subject ? Lastly, to what should the introduction be accommodated ? 
How is this illustrated ( 

S 4B4. What is the division ? In what compositions is it most frequently used ? 
What has been questioned by many ? What is the opinion of the Archbishop of 
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A fonnal division is nsed more frequently in the sermon than in any 
other species of composition; but it has been questioned by many 
whether the laying down of heads, as it is called, does not lessen, rather 
than add to, the effect The Archbishop of Cambray, in his Dialogues 
on Eloquence, strongly condemns it : observing that it is a modern in- 
vention, which took its rise only when metaphysics began to be intro- 
duced into preaching ; that it renders a sermon stiff and destroys its 
unity, and is fatal to oratorical effect. It is urged, on the other hand^ 
however, that a formal division renders a sermon more clear by showing 
how all the parts hang on each other and tend to one and the same 
point, and thus makes it more impressive and instructive. The heads 
of a sermon, moreover, are of great assistance to the memory of a 
hearer ; they enable him to keep pace with the progress of the discourse, 
and afford him resting-places whence he can reflect on what has been 
said, and look forward to what is to follow. 

When the division is employed, care should be taken, 

I. That the several points into which the subject is divided be really 
distinct ; that is, that no one include another. 

IL That the heads taken be those into which the subject is most 
easily and naturally resolved. 

m. That the several members of the division exhaust the-subject. 

IV. That there be no unnecessary multiplication of heads, to district 
and weary the reader. 

V. That a natural order be followed; that is, that the nmplest 
points be first discussed, and afterwards the more difficult ones that are 
founded on them. 

YI. That the terms in which the division is expressed be as con- 
cise as possible. That there be no circumlocution, no unnecessary 

words. 

§ 465. The third division of a discourse is the Statement, 
in which the facts connected with the subject are laid open. 
This generally forms an important part of legal pleadings. 
The statement should be put forth in a dear and forcible 
style. The writer must state his facts in such a way as to 
keep strictly within the bounds of truth, and yet to present 

Cambray ? What advantages, on the other hand, does a formal division poBsess f 
When the division is employed, what six points should be attended to ? 

S 466. What is the third division of a discourse f What is the statement f Of 
what compositions does it form an important part ? In what style shoukl It be 
written ? How must the writer state his facts ? 
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Hiem imder the colors that'are most favorable to his cause ; 
to place in the most striking light every circumstance that 
is to his advantage, and explain away, as far as possible, 
such as make against him. 

§ 466. The fourth division is the Reasoning ; and on this 
every thing depends. It is here that the argimients are 
found which are to induce conviqtion, and to prepare for 
which is the object of the parts already discussed. The fol- 
lowing suggestions should be regarded : — 

L The writer should select such arguments only as he feels to be 
solid and convincing. He must not expect to impose on the world by 
mere arts of language ; but, placing himself in the situation of a reader, 
should think how he would be affected by the reasoning which he pro- 
poses to use for the persuasion of others. 

II. When the arguments employed are strong and satisfactory, the 
more they are distinguished and treated apart from each other, the 
better ; but, when they are weak or doubtful, it is expedient rather to 
throw them together, than to present each in a clear and separate light. 

III. When we have a number of arguments of different degrees of 
strength, it is best to b^in and close with the stronger, placing the 
weaker in the middle, where they will naturally attract least attention. 

IV. Arguments should not be multiplied too much, or extended too 
far. Besides burdening the memory, and lessening the effect of indi^ 
vidual points, such diffuseness renders a cause suspected. 

§ 467. The fifth division is the Appeal to the Feelings. 
This should be short and to the point. All appearance of 
art should be strictly avoided. To move his readers, the 
writer must be moved himsel£ 

§ 468. The last division of a discourse is the Peroration ; 
in which the writer sums up all that has been said, and en- 
deavors to leave a forcible impression on the reader's mind. 

{466. What is the fourth diviBion ? Ofwhat does it consist? Whatarj^ments 
ehonld be selected? When the arguments employed are strong and satisfactory, 
how should they be treated ? How, when they are weak or doabtfUl ? When we have 
a number of arguments of different degrees of strength, how is it best to arrange 
them? What is the effect of multiplying arguments too much, or extending them 
too for? 

§ 467. What is the fifth dirision of a discourse ? What should be the character 
of an appeal to the feelings ? 

$ 468. What is the last division of a discourse ? In it, what does the writer do ? 
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§ 469. As examples, two argumentative discourses are 
presented below, supporting, respectively, the affirmative 
and the negative of the question, " Does virtue always in- 
sure happiness ? " 

[AffirmoHve.l 

YIRT1TE ALWAYS INSURES HAPPINESS. 

SelfiBhnesB exerts a powerfhl inflaeoce over the actions ofa]! men. Eren when 
we least enspect that we are complying with its dictates, if we closely examine the 
springs of our action, we shall find that we are instinctively following the prompt- 
ings of our own tastes and propensities. We can hence perceire the wisdom of 
Providence, who, to win men to virtae even against their own will, has annexed to 
it an invariable reward. Happiness He has made depend solely and exclusively on 
oprightnesB ; and this proposition it is the object of the present discourse to estab- 
lish. 

It would seem as if this were so palpable a tmth that it would require no dem> 
onstration, bnt would be at once universally admitted. Yet there are some, 
who, despite the teachings of moralists of* every age, deeming themselves wiser 
in their generation than the children of light, have thought proper to deny it, and 
thus have sought to overthrow the strongest bulwark on which society depends. 
Whatever the scoffer may say, however confidently he may point to individual in* 
stances as contradicting the position here maintained, it becomes the candid ex- 
aminer not to be driven firom the truth by ridicule or sopliistry ; not to let sneera 
prevail against the weight of testimony that ancient sages, as well as modem phi- 
losophers, have borne on this subject; and, finally, to consider with care before 
he ventures to disbelieve a doctrine which is at the foundation of all morality. 

In the first place, it is necessary to define virtue ; we regard it as consisting in 
the discharge of our duty to Qod and our neighbor, despite all temptations to the 
contrary. Our first argument is, ttmt a virtuous course is so consonant to the 
light of reason, is so agreeable to our moral sentiments, and produces such peace 
of mind, that it may be said to carry its reward along with it, even if unattended 
by that recompense which it ought to receive (torn the world. 

This is evident in the very nature of things. The all-wise and beneficent Au- 
thor of nature has so framed the soul of man that he can not but approve of virtue, 
whether in himself or in others, and has annexed to the practice of it an inward 
satisfoction that surpasses all the blessings of earth. The goods of fbrtnne, 
wealth, rank, external prosperity ,~all these may take to themselves wings and 
fly away ; but of the happiness which springs from the consciousness ofa proper 
discharge of duty, no thief can rob us, no stroke of adversity can deprive us. 

But the reward of virtue is not always confined to this internal peace and hap- 
piness. As, in the woi^s of nature and art, whatever is really beautifhl is gen- 
erally useful, BO in the moral world, whatever is truly virtuous, is at the same 
time so beneficial to society that it seldom goes without some external recom-. 
pense. Men know that they can depend on one who acts from principle ; they 
have confidence in his words and representations, and give him the preference 
in all matters of business. Thus, even in a worldly point of view, the virtuous 
man has an advantage over those of loose principles or immoral lives. 

lu the third place, nothing is so liable to create in our behalf firm and lasting 
friendship on the part of the good, as virtuous practices. The associations of 
Uie wicked are undeserving of the name of friendship ; it is only to the elevated 
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fellowBhlp of upright minds that this term is applied. Now, that Mendship is a 
source of the purest happiness none will deny ; and for the blessings resulting 
ftom it we are thus indebted, in a great measure, to ylrtue. 

But there is another important consideration that we should not forget Few 
men are so constituted as to be insensible to the approbation or censure of the 
world. To many, its smile is alone sufficient to constitute happiness ; its frown 
is a source of misery. Now, this smile in gained in no way so readily ii6 by a 
course of integrity. 

How has tRe approbation of all ages rewarded the virtue of Scipio I That 
great warrior had taken a beautiful captive, with whose charms he was greatly 
enamoured ; but, finding that she was betrothed to a young nobleman of her owa 
country, he, without hesitation, generously delivered her up to his rival. This 
one act of the noble Boman has, more than all hia conquests, shed an imperish- 
able lustre round his character. 

Nor has the approbaUon of society been limited to the virtuous actions of in- 
dividuals. The loveliness of virtue generally has been the constant topic of all 
moralists, ancient and modem. Plato remarks, that, if virtue were to assume a 
human form, it would command the admiration %t the whole world. A late 
writer has said, ** In every region, every dime, the homage paid to virtue is the 
same. In no one sentiment were ever mankind more generally agreed.** 

If, therefore, virtue Is in itself so lovely; if it is accompanied with an inward 
pgece and satis&ction ; if it is a sop^ of temporal advantages ; if it is the 
q>ring from which flow the blessings of Mendship ; if it wins Ibr thos*> who 
pxi^ctise it the approbation of the world ;— it must be admitted by every candid 
inquirer that the proposition with which we started is true, that virtue always 
tosnres happiness. Though it must be acknowledged that it is frequently a^ 
tended with crosses in this lifo, and that something of self-denial is implied in its 
very idea ; yet the wise will admit the truth of the poet*s words, will consider 

** The broadest mlrA nnliMllBg Folly wean, 
LflM pleailng tax thttt Vlrtuc'i rtrj tasn '*. 

Our own experience, no less than the arguments here adduced, must convince 
us that 

" GnlU ever earriM hia owa aoooxye along ; 
Virtue^ ker own reward*'. 

INegaUve.] 

VIRTUE DOES NOT ALWAYS INSURE HAPPINESS. 

In contemplating the maxims of the ancient Stoic philosophers, we can not 
help being struck with the soundness oftheir principles, and the stem require- 
ments of their moral code. Tet there is one of their propositions to which we 
can not yield assent: and that is, that temporal happiness is the necessary con- 
sequence of virtue. So important a question,— one on which so many issues, 
and those the practical issues of life, are staked,— is well worthy of discussion. 

It is well understood that, in treating this question, prejudices will have to be 
combated and removed: for there are many who, without having looked closely 
at the subject, have followed the ancient Stoics ; and, because it is a convenient 
creed to teach, and one which it is believed will lead to the practice of virtue, 
have sought to inculcate this selfish principle. A regard for virtue should be 
instilled by higher arguments than this ; virtue should be practised because it is 
a duty,— because it is the command of God. 

Id the first place, we lay down the proposition that there is no necessary con- 
nection between virtue and happiness. To the ancients, who knew not that the 
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eoul wu immortal, it may have seemed necessary that the patient self-denial, 
the forgiving charity, and the active benevolence, of virtue, should be rewarded 
In this world ; but we, who live in the light of a revelation from on high, know 
that there is a hereafter, and look to that infinite cycle of ages, not to this finite 
itate of probation, for the reward to which virtue may be entitled. 

Again : no one can deny that it is an important principle of our religions sys- 
tem that the virtnoas and the pious should be put to the trial, and that afflictions 
and crosses are sent by the Onmipotent to test the stability of their £aith and 
practice. As Job, a man that *' feared God and eschewed evil ", was tried by 
visitations fhmi on high ; so have the good of all ages been obliged to submit to 
similar probation. Viewed in this light, it would seem that trial is peculiariy, 
in this world, the lot of virtue ; the necessary preparation to be made, in time, 
by those who would enjoy a blissfhl eternity. 

But those who, with the poet, believe that 

** Virtue alont is bapplncM b«I«w ", 

point us to the pleasures of a quiet conscience, and the peace which a knowledge 
of the performance of duty brings with it It is admitted that these are great 
blessings, and that without them happiness can not exist ; but are they alone 
sufficient to make a man happy ? Can the quietest conscience in the universe 
remove the pangs of hunger, alleviate the sufi'erings of the sick, or comfort the 
mourner ? The experience of the world will answer no. There are many Jobs ; 
there are many good, but unhappy, men. 

To go a step ftirther ; to say what is necessary to insure happiness ; to point 
to religion, the hope of that which is to come, as an anchor to which the soul 
may cling *^ amid a sea of trouble '\— would be foreign to the question. In view 
otthe arguments we have advanced, in view of the striking argument fhrnisheft 
by our own experience, we think we may fiiirly conclude that 

** Vlrtaa alone l»»nat** happloeM below ». 

EXERCISE. 
Write an Argumentative Discourse supporting either the 
affirmative or the negative of the question, "Do public 
amusements exercise a beneficial influence on society ? " 



LESSON CIV. 

OB AT IONS. — SEBM ON- WRITING. 

§ 470. An Oration is a discourse intended for public de- 
livery, and written in a style adapted thereto. At the 
present day, this tenn is generally applied to discourses ap- 
propriate to some important or solemn occasion ; such as a 
funeral, an anniversary, a college commencement, &c. It is 

% 4TO. What is an oration ? To what is the term generaDy applied at the prea- 
ent day ? How does the oration differ ttom the harangue and the address ? 
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h, speech of an elevated character, and differs in this respect 
froin the harangue and the address: the former of which 
implies a noisy and declamatory manner in the speaker; the 
latter, a less stately style than characterizes the oration, 

§ 471. The ancients recognized thr^e classes of orations ; 
the demonstrative, the deliberative, and the judicial. The 
scope of the first was to praise or to censinre ; that of the sec- 
ond, to advise or to persuade ; that of the third, to accuse or 
to defend. The chief subjects of demonstrative eloquence, 
for instance, were panegyrics, invectives, gratulatory and 
funeral orations ; deliberative eloquence was displayed chiefly 
in the senate-house and assembly of the people ; while ju* 
dicial eloquence was confined to the courts of law. 

In modern times, also, a threefold diyision has been adopted, though 
one different from that just described. Orations are now distinguished as, 

I. Speeches to be delirered in deliberative public assemblies ; as in 
Congress, at popular meetings, &c. 

II. Speeches at the bar. 

III. Sermons, or discourses to be delivered from the pulpit 

§ 472. The style of an oration should be elevated and 
forcible. It should not lack ornament ; and whatever em- 
bellishments are introduced must be of the most exalted 
character. 

An argumentative discourse, written in the style just described, and 
intended for delivery in public, becomes an oration. To the latter, there- 
fore, the principles laid do?m for such discourses in the last lesson are 
equally applicable. The same formal divisions may be adopted, either in 
whole or in part, as occasion may require. 

§ 473. Sermons constitute the most important class of 
orations. For the benefit of those who desire brief and prac- 
tical directions for the preparation of such discourses, we con- 
dense the following remarks irom Hannam's valuable " Pulpit 
Assistant " : — 

S 471. How many claBses of oratiouB did the ancients recognize ? Name them, 
and state the scope of each. In modem times, what divieion has been adopted ? 

§ 473. What should be the style of an oration ? What should be the character 
of the ornaments introduced 7 What divisions may be adopted in the preparar 
tioD of orations? 

17* 
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PRACTICAL HINTS ON SEBMON*WBITINO. 

Choiae, qf Texts. 

1. Never choose each texts as have not complete sense ; for only Impertinent 
and foolish people will attempt to preach from one or two words, which signify 
nothing. 

2. Not only words which hare a complete sense of themselves must be taken, 
l>nt they mast also inclnde the complete sense of the writer ; for it is his lan- 
gaage and sentiments that yon aim to explain. For example, if yon take these 
words of 2 Ck>r. L, 8, ''Blessed be Ood, the Father of onr Lord Jesus Christ, the 
Father of mercies, and the God of all comfort," and stop here, yon will have com- 
plete sense ; bnt it is not the Apoetle^s sense. If yon go ftirther and add '' who 
comforteth us in all our tribulation ", it will not then be the complete sense of 
St. Paul, nor will his meaning be wholly taken in, unless yon go to the end of the 
fonrth verse. When the complete sense of the sacred writer is taken, you may 
stop; for there are few texts in Scripture which do not afford matter sufficient 
for a sermon, and it is as inconvenient to take too much text as too little ; bodi 
extremes must be avoided. 

General Suggestions, 

1. A sermon should clearly explain a text; that is, should place things before 
the people's eyes in such a way that they may be understood without difficulty. 
Bishop Burnett says, " A preacher is to fanpy himself as in the room of the most 
unlearned man in the whole parish, and must therefore put such parts of his dis- 
courses as he would have all understand in so plain a form of words that it may 
not be beyond the meanest of them. This he will certainly study to do if his de- 
sire be to edify them, rather than to make them admire himself as a learned and 
high-spoken man." 

2. A sermon must give the entire sense of the whole text ; to insure which, it 
must be considered in every view. This rule condemns dry and barren explica- 
tions, wherein the preacher discovers neither study nor invention, and leaves 
unsaid a great number of beautiihl things with which his text might have fur- 
nished him. In matters of religion and piety, not to edify much is to destroy 
much; and a sermon cold and poor, will do more mischief in an hour, than a 
hundred of the other kind can do good. 

3. The preacher must be discreet, in opposition to those impertinent people 
who utter jests, comical comparisons, quirks, and extravagances ; sober, in op- 
position to those rash spirits who would curiously dive into mysteries beyond 
the bounds of modesty ; chaste, in opposition to those bold and imprudent ge- 
niuses who are not ashamed of saying many things which beget nnclean ideas. 
The preacher must be simple and grave. Simple, speaking things of good natu- 
ral sense, without metaphysical speculations ; grave, because all sorts of vulgar 
and proverbial sayings ought to be avoided. 

4. The understanding must be informed,but in a manner which affects the heart ; 
either to comfort the hearers, or to excite them to acts of piety and repentance. 

6. Above all things, avoid excess. There must not be too much genius ; too 
many brilliant, sparkling, and shining, things. Over-abundant ornaments lead 
the hearer to say, " The man preaches himself, aims to display his genius, and ia 
animated by the spirit of the world rather than the Spirit of God." 

6. A sermon must not be overcharged with doctrine, because the hearers* 
memories can not retain it all ; and by aiming to keep all, they will lose all. 

7. Reasoning must net be carried too fkr. Long trains of argument, composcil 
of a number of propositions chained together, with principles and conBequcnceB 
dependent on them, are always embairassing to the auditor. 
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Oonneetioiu 
By fhis is meant the relation of the text to the {bregoing or following verses, 
fliis must be found by deliberate thoagbt, with the aid of good commentaries. 
The connection often contributes mach to the elucidation of the text ; and, in 
this case, should always be alluded to in the discourse. The beginning of the 
sermon seems to be the best place for treating it ; It often affords good ipatcrial 
for an introduction. . ,, 

Division, 

Four or fire heads are generally sufficient; a trreater number are embarrass- 
iug to the hearer. 

There are two sorts of divisions which we may properly make : the first, 
Which is the most common, is the division of the text into its parts ; the other 
is a division of the discourse, or sermon itself. 

The division of the sermon itself is proper in the following cases :— 

1. When a prophecy of the Old Testament is handled; for, generally, the un- 
derstanding of these prophecies depends on many general considerations, which, 
by exposing and refhting folse senses, open a way to the true explication. 

2. When a text is connected with a disputed point,'the understanding of which 
must depend on the state of the question, and the arguments that have been ad- 
vanced. All these lights are previously necessary, and they can be given only by 
general considerations. For example, Rom. iii, 28,— ''We conclude that a man 
is justified by fietith without the deeds of the law." . Some general considerations 
must precede, which clear up the state of the question between tSt. Paul and the 
Jews touching justification, which mark the hypothesis of the Jews upon that 
subject, and which discover the true principle that St. Paul would establish ; 
so that, in the end, the text may be ciearfy understood. 

5. In a conclusion drawn from a long preceding discourse ; as, for example, 
Rom. v., i,, " Therefore, being justified by fisiith, we have peace with Ctod, through 
our Lord Jesus Christ.^^ The discourse must be divided into two parts: the 
first consisting of some general considerations on the doctrine of justification^ 
which St. Paul establishes in the preceding chapters ; and the second, of his con- 
clusion, that, being thus justified, we have peace with God, &c. 

4. In the case of texts quoted in the New Testament firom the Old. Prove by 
general considerations that the text is properly produced, and then proceed 
clearly to its explication. Of this kind are Hebrews i., 6, 6, " I will be to him a 
Father," Ac. " One in a certain pLice testified," &c., tt, 6. ** Wherefore, as 
the Holy Ghost saith," &c., iil., 7. 

6. In this class must be placed divisions into different views. These, to speak 
properly, are not divisions of a text into its parts ; but rather different applica- 
tions, which are made of the same texts to divers subjects. Typical texts should 
be divided thus ; and a great number of passages in the Psalms, which relate, not 
only to David, hut also to Christ: such should be considered first literally, as they 
relate to David ; and then in the mystical sense, as they refer to the Lord Jesus. 

There are also typical passages, which, bealdee their literal sense, have figu- 
rative meanings, relating, not only to Jeat^TCSbziat, but alao to the church in gen- 
eral, and to every believer in pecrticiilar. For example, Dan. ix., 7, '*0 Lcrrd, 
rtghteousness belongeth unto thoe, bat unto 110 <xnfiision of fiices as at this day,'' 
must not be divided into parts, but cpnsldiaced toi differrent views : 1. In regard 
V) all men in general. 2. In regard to t2ze JSdWl0b Church in Danid.''S time. a. 
In regard to ourselves at the present day. &o» again, Heb. iil., 7, 8., " To-day if 
fd will hear his voice," which is taken finorm Psalm xcv., can not be better divided 
than by referring it, 1. To David's time. 2. To St. Paul's, 8. To our own. 
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Ab to the diTieion of the text itself, Bomcilmes the order of the words is so 
clear and nataral, that no division is necessaiy ; we need only follow the order 
In qnestlon. A/^, for example, Eph. 1., 8, *" Blessed be the Qod and Father of 
onr Lord Jcons Christ, who hath blessed ns with all epiritoal blessings in heay- 
cnly pliiccB in Chrint^* Here the words divide themselves, and to explain them 
we need only follow them. A gratetvil acknowledgment, "Blessed be God". 
The title under which the Apostle blesses God, ^' The Father of onr Lord Jesus 
Christ"'. The reason for which he blesses him, because '' he hath blessed us *\ 
The plenitude of this blessing, *'' with all blessings ". The nature or kind sign!- 
fled by the term apiritucU. The place where he hath blessed us, *^ in heavenly 
places '\ In wlium he hath blessed us, '* in Christ ". 

Most texts, however, oaght- to be formaDy di\ided ; for which purpose we 
must regard chiefly the order of nature : put that division which naturally pre- 
cedes, in the first place, and let the rest follow in its proper order. 

There are two natural orders: one natural in regard to subjects themselves; 
the other natural in regard to us. Though in general you may follow which of 
the two yon please, yet there are some texts that determine the division ; as 
PhU. ii., 18, " It is God which worketh effectually in you both to will and to do 
of his good pleasure.** There are, it is plain, three things to be discussed: the 
action of God's grace upon men, '' God worketh effectually in you " ; the effect of 
this grace, " to will and to do '* ; and the spring or source of the action, accord- 
ing to " his good pleasure ". I think the division would not be proper, if we 
were to treat, 1. Of God's good pleasure ; 2. Of his grace ; and 3. Of the will 
and works of men. 

Above all things, in divisions, avoid introducing any thing in the first part 
which implies a knowledge of the second, or which obliges you to treat of the 
second to make the first understood; otherwise you will be obliged to make 
many tedious repetitions. Endeavor to separate your parts from each other as 
weU as you can. Wben they are very closely connected, place the most detached 
first, and make that serve for a foundation to the explication of the second, and 
the second to the third ; so that, at the conclusion, the hearer may at a glance 
perceive, as it were, a perfect body, a well-finished building. One of the greatest 
merits of a sermon is harmony in its component parts ; that the first lead natu- 
rally to the second, the second to the third, &c ; that what goes before excite a 
desire for what is to follow. 

When, in a text, there are several terms which need a particular ex- 
planation, and which can not be explained without confhsion, or without divid- 
ing the text into too many parts, then do not divide the text at all, but divide 
the discourse into parts. First explain the terms, and then proceed to the sub- 
ject itself. 

There are many texts, in discussing which it is not necessary to treat of eithei 
subject or attribute ; but all the discussion turns on words that convey no mean- 
ing independently of other terms, and which are called in logic eyncategoremcUica, 
For example, John iU., 16, " God so loved the world, that he gave his only begot- 
ten Son, tliat whosoever believeth in him should not perish, but have everlasting 
life." The categorical proposition is, God loved the world; yet, it Is necessary 
neither to insist much upon the term God, nor to speak in a commonplace way of 
the divine love. The text should be divided into two parts : first, the gift which 
God in his love hath made of his Son ; secondly, the end for which this gift was 
bestowed, " that whosoever believeth in him should not perish, but have ever- 
lasting life ". 

There are texts of reasoning which are composed of an ot^Joctlon and an aa 
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Bwer. These are mitnially divided into the objection and the solution. As, Bo- 
mans yi., 1, 2, " What shall we say then," &c. 

There are some texts of reasoning which are extremely difflcnlt to divide, 
because they can not be extended into many propositions without confusion. 
As, John iv., 10, '' If thou knewest the gift of God," &c. Here we may take two 
heads: the first including the general proposition contained in the words; the 
second, the particular application of these to the Samaritan woman. 

There are some texts which imply many important truths without expressing 
.them. These should be alluded to and enlai^ged upon. In such cases^ the text 
tnay be divided into two parts ; me referring to what is implied, and the other 
to what is expressed. 

Subdivisions also should be made, for they are of great assistance to the 
writer; they need not, however, be mentioned in the discourse. 

Methods cf Discussion, 

These are four in number. According to the nature of the subject, one or 
more may be employed. Clear subjects must be discussed by observation or 
continued application ; difiicult and important ones, by explication. 

BxpucATiON.— This consists in explaining the terms used, or the subject, or 
both. There are two sorts of explications : the one, simple and plain, needs only 
to be proposed, and agreeably elucidated; the other must be confirmed, if it 
speak of fbct, by proofs of fact ; if of right, by proofs of right ; if of both, by 
proofii of both. A great and important subject, consisting of many branches, 
may be reduced to a certain number of propositions or questions, and these may 
be discussed one after the other. 

I. EaepUcatUm qf 7Vn7».— The difficulties of these arise fh>m three causes : 
either the terms do not seem to make any sense, or they are equivocal, forming 
difibrent senses ; or the sense they seem to make at first appears perplexed, im- 
proper, or contradictory ; or the meaning, though clear, may be controverted, 
and is exposed to cavil. First propose the difficulty: then solve it briefly. 

What we have to explain in a text consists of one or more simple terms ; of 
ways of speaking peculiar to Scripture ; or of particles called sywxUAgoremiMca. 

1. Simple terms are the divine attributes, goodness, Ac. ; man^s virtues or 
vices, Ihith, hope, &c. These are either literal or figurative ; if figurative, give 
the meaning of the figure, and, without stopping long, pass on to the thing itself. 
Some simple terms should be explained only so fkr as they bear on the meaning 
of the sacred author. Sometimes the simple terms in a text must be discussed 
at length, in order to give a clear and fliU view of the subject. 

2. Expressions peculiar to Scripture deserve a particular explanation, because 
they are rich in meaning ; such as, " to be in Christ," " come oftxr Ciirist," &c. 

3. Particles called sjfncategorematiea (such as noii«, some^ all, now, when, Ac.) 
which augment or limit the meaning of the proposition, should be carefully 
examined, for often the whole explication depends upon them. 

II. ExplicatUm qfiht Svlffect.— It the difficulty arise from errors, or fttlse senses, 
yeftite and remove them ; then establish the truth. If from the intricacy of the 
subject itself, do not propose difficulties, and raise objections, but enter imme- 
diately into the explication of the matter, and take care to arrange your ideas well. 

In all cases, illustrate by reasons, examples, comparisons of the subject; their 
relations, conformities, or differences. You may do it by consequences ; by the 
person, his state, &c., who proposes the subject ; or the persons to whom it ia 
proposed ; by circumstances, time, place, &e. 

Obssrvatiok.— This method is best for clear and historical pasaagesk Some 
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texts require tx>fh explication and obBcrration. Sometimes an observation may 
be made by way of explication. Observations, for the most part, ought to be theo- 
logical ; historical, philosophical, or critical, yeiy seldom. They must not be pro- 
posed in a scholastic style or commonplace form, but in a fomiliar manner. 

CoMTiKCAL Afplicatiom.— This method may be entirely ftree from explana- 
tloas and observations; it is appropriate to texts exhorting to holiness. 

Pbopositiok.— Texts may be reduced to two propositions at least, and thregs 
or four at most, having a mutual dependence and connection. This method 
opens the most extensive field for discussion. In the former modes of discussion 
you are restrained to your text, but here your subject is the matter contained in 
your proposition. 

FeroraOon, or Conduskm, 

This ought to be short, lively, and animating ; ftill of great and beautiftil fig- 
ures, aiming to move Christian affections,— to confirm our love of God, our grati- 
tude, seal, repentance, self-condemnation, consolation, hoi)e of felicity, courage, 
constancy in affliction, and steadiness in temptation. Let some one or more 
striking ideas, not mentioned in the discussion, be reserved for this part, and 
applied with vigor. 

ANALYSIS OF A 8SBM0N. 

The Existence qf God. 

" The fool hath said in his heart, there is no God.'* Psalms xiv., 1. 

"The fool hath said,"— it is evident that none but a fool would have said it 

ThefoU^ a tenn In Scripture signifying a wicked man ; one who hatJi lost bis 
wisdom, and right apprehension of God ; one dead in sin. 

" Said in his heart " ; i. e., he thinks, or he doubts, or he wishes. He dare 
not openly publish it, though he dare secretly think it. 

" There is no God,"— no Judge, no one to govern, reward, or punish. Those 
who deny the providence of God, do in effect deny his existence ; they strip him 
of tiuit wisdom, goodness, mercy, and Justice, which are the glory of the Deity. 

The existence of God is the foundation of all religion. The whole building 
totters, if the foundation be out. We must believe that he is, and that he is what 
be has declared himself, before we can seek him, adore him, or love him. 

It is, therefore, necessary we should know why we believe, that our belief be 
founded on undeniable evidence, and that we may give a better reason for his 
existence, than that we have heard our parents and teachers tell of it. It is as 
touch as to say, " There is no God," when we have no better arguments than 
those. Let us look at the evidences which should establish us In the truth. 

I. AH nature shows the existence of its Maker. We can not open our eyes but . 
we discover this truth shining through all creatures. The whole universe beaiM 
the character and stamp of a First Cause, infinitely wise, infinitely powerftil. Let 
us cast our eyes on the earth which bears us, and ask, " Who laid the founda- 
tion? " Job xxxviii., 4. Let ns look on that vast areh of skies that covers us, 
and inquire, " Who hath thus stretched it forth ? " Isaiah xl., 21, 22. " Who is 
It also who hath fixed so many luminous bodies with so much order and regu- 
larity?" Job xxvi., 13. Every plant, every atom, as well as every star, bears 
witness of a Deity. Who ever saw statues, or pictures, but concluded ttsore bad 
been a statuary and linmer? Who can behold garments, ships, or houstl^, aocL 
not understand there was a weaver, a carpenter, an architect ? A man msy as 
w^ doubt whether there be a sun, when he sees hie beams gilding the earth, as 
doubt whether there be a God, when he sees his works. Psalms xlx., 1-8. The 
Atheist is, therefore, a fcTol, because he denies tbut which every creature in hla 
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constltnUon aBserts. Cau Jie behold ihe spider's net, or the silk-wonn*B web, 
the bee's closets, or the ant's granaries, without acknowledging a higher being 
than a creature, who hath planted that genius in them? Job xxxix. Psalms 
civ., 34. All the stars in heaven and the dust on earth, oppose the Atheist. 

n. The power of conscience is an argument to convince us of this truth. 
^' Every one that flndeth me shall slay me," Qenesis iv., 14, was the language of 
Cain ; and similar apprehensions are frequent in those who feel the fury of an 
enraged conscience. The psalmist tells us concerning those who say in their 
heart " There is noGod ", that " they are in fear where no fear is." Psahns li!i., 
5. Their guilty minds invent terrors, and thereby confess a Deity, while they 
deny it,— that there is a sovereign Being who will punish. Pashur, who wicked- 
ly insulted the prophet Jeremiah, had this for his reward, " that his name should 
be Magor-missabib," i. e., **fear round about "« Jeremiah xx., 8, 4. When 
Belshazzar saw the handwriting, " his countenance was changed," Daniel v., 6. 
The apostle who tells us that there is a " law written in the hearts of men ", 
adds, their ** consciences also bear witness," Bomans ii., 16. 

ni. Universal consent is another argument. The notion of a God is found 
among all nations, however barbarous ; it is the language of every country and 
res^ion ; the most abominable idolatry argues a Deity. 

IV. Extraordinary Judgments^ When a Just revenge follows abomhiable 
crimes, especially when the judgment is suited to the sin ; when the sin is made 
lep^ible by the inflicted judgment. *^The Lord is known by the judgment which 
bo ezecuteth." Psahns ix., 16. Herod Agrippa received the flattering applause 
of the people, and thought himself a God ; but was, by the judgment inflicted 
upon him, forced to confess another. Acts zlL, 21-23 ; Judges i., 6, 7 ; Acts v., 1-10. 

y. Accomplishment of prophecies. To foretell things that are fhture, as if 
they already existed or had existed long ago, must be the result of a mind in- 
finitely intelligent. ^* Show the things that are to come hereafter." Isaiah xlL, 
23. *' I am God, declaring the end flrom the beginning." Isaial^ xM., 9, 10. Qyrus 
was prophesied of, Isaiah xliv., 28, and xlv., 1, long before he was bom ; Alexan- 
der's si^t of Daniel's prophecy concerning his victories, moved him to «pape 
Jerusalem. The four monarchies were plainly deciphered in Daniel, before the 
fourth rose up. That power which foretells things beyond the wit of man, and 
orders causes to bring about those predictions, must be infinite and omniscient. 

What foUy, then, for any to shut their eyes, and stop their ears ; to attribute 
those things to blind chance, which nothing less tlum an infinitely wise and 
powerfhl Being could efi'ect I 

J^eroration, or Conclusion. 

I. If God can be seen In creation, study the creatures; the creatures are the 
heralds of God's glory. '* The glory of the Lord shaU endure." Psalms civ., 81 . 
The world is a sacred temple ; man is introduced to contemplate it. Grace does 
not destroy nature, nor does the book of redemption blot out the book of creation. 

IL If it be a folly to deny or doubt the behig of God, is it not a folly also not 
to worship God when we acknowledge his existence ? " To fear God, and keep 
his commandments, is the whole duty of man." We are not reasonable if we are 
not religious. Bomans xil., 1. 

in. If it be a folly to deny the existence of God, will it not be our wisdom, 
since we acknowledge his being, often to think of him? It is said of the fool 
only, " God is not in all his thoughts." Psalms x., 4» 

r IV. If we believe the being of God, let us abhor practical atheism. Men's 
practices are the best indexes to their principles. " Let your light shine beforft 
men." Matthew v., 16. 



PART V. 

POETICAL COMPOSITIOK". 
LESSON CV. 

TBBSE. — QUANTITY. — FEET. — laETBEfiP, 

§ 474 Strictly speaking, those compositions onlj fall 
under the head of poetry, into which the language of the 
ima^nation largely enters; which abound in metaphors, 
similes, personifications, and other rhetorical figures. Such 
writings, even if they have the form of prose, must be re- 
garded as poems ; while, on the other hand, prosaic matter, 
even if put into the form in which poetry generally aj^ars, 
is still nothing more than prose. The distinction between 
prose and poetry, therefore, has reference to the matter of 
which they are respectively composed. 

Poetry being the language of ima^nation and passion, we naturally i 
expect to find in it more figures than in prose. These, having been al- '[ 
ready fully treated, need no further consideration here. As regards its 
form, poetry is generally characterized by deviations from the natural 



§ 474. What compositions M\ under the head of poetry t To what does tho 
iistinction between prose and poetij refer 7 What dvi we naturally expect so 
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order and mode of expression, which are known as poetical licensea 
Examples of some of these follow : — 
I. Violent inversions. 

"Now Btorming ftiry rose. 
And clamor sach as heard in Efioven till now 
Was* 



IL Violent ellipses. 

" While all those souls Ithai] have ever felt the foioe 
Of those enchanting passions, to my lyre 
Should throng attentive." 

m. The nse of peculiar words, idioms, phrases, &c., not generally 
found in prose ; as, mom, eve, o^er^ kheen, passing rich, 

IV. Connecting an adjective with a different substantive from that 
which it really qualifies ; as in the following lines, in which wide is joined 
to nature instead of bounds : — 

" Throngh wide natnre^s hoonds 
Expatiate with glad step." 

V. Using a noun and a pronoun standing for it [in violation of a Kjn 
tactical rule] as subjects or objects of the same verb ; as, 

** The botf—oh I where was hef^ 

VI. The use of or for either, and nor for neither, 

** Whatever thy name, or Muse or Grace." 
^'•Jfor earth nor Heaven shall hear his prayer." 

Vn. The introduction of an adverb between to, the sign of the infini- 
tive, and the verb with which it is connected ; as, 

" To slowly trace the forest's shady scene." 

Vm. Making intransitive verbs transitive ; as, 

** Sdn, in harmonious intercourse, they Uvea 
The rural day, and talked the flowing heart." 

IX. The use of foreign idioms ; as, 

*' To some she gave 
To search the story of eternal thought." 

§ 475. Verse is the form in which poetry generally ap- 
pears. It consists of language arranged into metrical lines, 
called verses, of a length and rhythm determined by rules 

find in poetry? What is meant by poetical licenses? Enumerate the poetical 
J^censes mentioned in the text, and {five an example of each. 

f 475. What is verse ? Of what does it generally consist ? What is the diffep* 
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which usage has sanctioned. The distinction betwe^i prose 
and verse is, therefore, a matter of fonn. 

Yene is merely the dress wMch poetry generally assumes. The two 
are entirely independent of each other : all poetry is not verse, as we see 
in the case of F6nelon^s Telemachus and Ossian's Po^ns ; nor, on the other 
hand, is all verse by any means poetry, as nine tenths of the fugitive pieces 
given to the world under the latter name abundantly show. 

Versification is the art of making verses. 

A Verse, as we have seen, is a metrical line of a length 
and rhythm determined by rules which usage has sanctioned. 

A Hemistich is half of a verse. 

Rhyme is a similarity of somid in syllables which begin 
differently but end alike. It is ex^nplified at the dose of 
the following lines : — 

" Self-love, the spring of motion, acts the soul ; 
Reason's comparing balance rules the wlioUP 

A Distich, or Couplet, consists of two verses rhyming 
together; the lines just given are an example. 

A Triplet consists of three verses rhyming together; as, 

'* Souls that can scarce ferment their mass of clay, — 
So drossy, bo divisible, are they. 
As would but serve pure bodies for allay." 

A Stanza [often incorrectly called a verse] is a regular 
division of a poem, consisting of two or more Hhcs, or verses. 
Stanzas are of every conceivable variety, their formation 
being regulated by the taste of the poet alone. The stanzas 
of the same poem, however, should be uniform. 

§ 476. Syllables occurring in verse are distinguished as 
long and short, according to the time occupied in uttering 
them. A long syllable is equivalent to two short "^nes. 



ence between verse and poetry ? What is verslflcation ? What is a verse ? What 
Is a hemistich ? What is riiyme ? What is a distich t What is a triplet ? What 
ifl a stanza? What is it often incorrectly called? . By what is the formation of 
the stanza regulated ? What is said of the stanzas of the same poem ? 

§ 476. How are syllables occurring in verse disttngnished ? On what is this 
distinction founded ? How is the quantity of a syllable indicated ? In words fA 
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When it is desired to 'indicate the quantity, the macron [—] 
is placed over a long syllable, and the breve [w] over a short 
one ; as, tM man. 

In words of more than one syllable^ accent, whether primary or 
secondary, constitutes length ; syllables that are unaccented are short. 
In the case of monosyllables, nouns, adjectives, verbs, adverbs, and in- 
terjections, are for the most part long ; articles are always short ; prepo- 
sitions and conjunctions are generally short ; pronouns are long when 
emphasized, — ^when not, short This will appear from the following 
lines :— 

The gOddSss heard, find hade thS MaeSB r&ise 

The golden trtlmpet Of etemfil prSise : 

FrOm pCle tO pOle the winds difflOse the sotlnd, 

Th&t flUs the circuit Of th6 wGrld Srotind. 

' In Latin and Greek, each syllable has a definite quantity, without 
reference to accent This is not the case in English. Our vowel sounds 
have nothing to do with the length or shortness of syllables, ^at^ in 
which a has its flat or short sound, is as likely to be accent^, and there- 
fore long, m poetry, as/afe, in which the sound of the vowel is generally 
called long. 

§ 477. A Foot is a division of a verse, consisting of two 
or three syllables. 

The dissyllabic feet are four in number, as follows : — 

Iambus w^ — , remove. I Spondee ^ dark nirfit 

Trochee — -^, moving. | Pyrrhic >-/ w^, hap-| pily 

The trisyllabic feet are eight in number, as follows : — 



Akapest *-'*-' — ^ tntervgne. 
Dactyl — *-' ^-^, happTlf , 
Amphibrach w — >w, redundant 
Amphimacer — w — , winding-sheet 



Bacchitts ^-^ , the dark night 

Antibacchius >w^, 6ye-servfint 

MoLOSSus , long dark night 

Tribrach v^ >w^ v^, insu-| pSrSblS. 



Of these twelve feet, the iambus, the trochee, the ana- 
pest, and the dactyl, are offcenest used; and are capable, 

more than one syllable, which ayllables arc long, and which short ? In the case 
of monosyllables, which of the parts of speech are generally long, and which are 
ehort f What is the case in Latin and Greek, with respect to tha quantity of 
Byllables ? What relation subsists in English between the quantity of syllables 
and the sound of the vowels they contain ? Illustrate this. 

$477. What is a foot? How many dissyllabic feet are there? Enumerate 
them, state of what syllables they are respectively composed, and give an exam- 
ple of each. How many trisyllabic feet are there ? Enumerate them, state of 
vhat syllables they arc composed, and give an example of each. Of these twelve 
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respectively, without the assistance of the rest, of forming 
distinct orders of numbers. They are, therefore, -called 
primary feet ; and the measures of which they respectively 
form the chief component part, are known as iambic, trochaic j 
anapestiCy and dactylic. A line which consists wholly of one 
kind of foot is called ^r^; that is, a line containing nothing 
but iambi is a pure iambic ; one into which no foot but the 
trochee enters is a pure trochaia Verses not consisting ex- 
clusively of one kind of foot are said to be mixed. Exam- 
ples follow : — 

1. Pure Iambic. — ^ThS rul-|tng pas-jslToii cdn-|qiiSr8 r$a-|s5ii still. 

2. Pure Trochaic— Sister \ spirit | c5me &-[ w&j. 

8. Pure AnapesUc, — Frum the pliLins, |fT5m thS woOd-jlJinds Snd grCyea. 
4. Pure Dactylic— Bird 5f thS | wlldSmess. 

1. Mixed Iambic— No crime \ wSs thine | i^-/!K-|ted f^ir. 

2. Mixed TVofAatc— Trembling, | hoping, | lingMng^ \ fltlng. 
8. Mixed Anapeatic, — Dear rS-[gIons of sl-{lence find snade. 

4. Mixed Dactylic. — Midnight as-l«l«^ our mOan. 

The remaining eight feet are called secondary, and are 
occasionally admitted for the sake of preventing monotony 
and allowing the poet freer scope. 

§ 478. By Metre, or Measure, is meant the system ac- 
cording to which verses are formed. The metre depends on 
the character and number of the feet employed. According 
to the character of the feet, metres, we have already seen, 
are distinguished as iambic, trochaic, anapestic, and dactylic. 
According to the number of the feet, the varieties of metre 
are as follows : Monometer, or a measure composed of one 
foot ; Dimeter, of two feet ; Trimeter, of three ; Tetrameter, 
of four ; Pentameter, of five ; Hexameter, of six ; Heptam- 
eter, of seven ; Octometer, of eight. 

A line at the end of which a syllable is wanting to com- 
plete the measure, is said to be catakctic. One in which 

feet, which are oftenest need? What name Is given to these fbur? Why? What 
are the measures of which they rcppectively form the chief component part, 
called? What is meant hy a pare iambic line ? What, by a mixed ? Ennmerate 
the secondary feet For what purpose are they occasionally admitted t 

§ 478. What Is meant by metre, or measure f On what does the metre depend ? 
According to the character of the Ceet, what are the varieties of metre ? What, 
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there is a syllable over at the end, is called hypercataHectic, 
When there is neither deficiency nor redundancy, a line is 
said to be acatcUectic. 

Scanning is the process of dividing a line into the feet of 
which it is composed. 

§ 479. Examples of the different measures follow. Some 
of the lines are pure, and some are mixed. The figures 1, 2, 
3, &a, respectively denote monometer, dimeter, trimeter, &a 
Vertical lines mark some of the divisions into feet. Scan- 
ning is performed by pronoimcing the syllables which con- 
stitute the successive feet, and after each mentioning its 
name. Thus, in scanning the fifth line, the following words 
would be employed : "J3bnor, trochee; and shame^\2iXoh\}&\ 
from no, iambus ; condir, iambus ; Hon rise, iambus." The. 
line is mixed iambic pentameter acatalectio. The student 
is requested to scan the following lines, and name the 
measure of each : — 

IAMBIC MEASURES. 

1. LSchiei I 

2. The main 1 1 thS mSin I 

8. F5r 08 I the Bllm-|mer8 Bhine. 

4. First stands | th6 nO-|bI6 WSsh-jIngtSn. 

6. Honor | and shame | from no | condi-|tion risd. 

6. With his sharp-pointed head he dealeth deadly wounds. 
7. Over the Alban mountains high, the light of morning broke. 

8. O all ye people, clap your hands, and with triumphant voices sin^. 

TROCHAIC MEASURES. 

1. Ttlmlng. 
2. FSar e1ir-|roflnd8 mS. 
8. nearer I friends cfi-|ress thee. 
4. Honoris | but an | empty | bubble. 
5. Chains of care to lower earth enthrall me. 
6. Up the dewy mountain, Health is bounding lightly. 

7. Hasten, Lord, to rescue me, and set me safe from trouble. 

a Onee upon a midnight dreary, while I pondered weak and weary. 

ANAPESTIC MEASURES. 

1. When he winks. 
2. Let the stfl-lpld be grSve. 
8. H8w the nlght-jIngSles war-|bie their lOves ! 
4. The pien-ltimi moIs^|1ire enc11m-|bered the flower! 

fiecording to the number of the fe^t 7 What Is meant by a catalectic line 7 What 
byahypercatalecticline? What, by an acatalsctic line f What is scanning t 
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DACTYLIC MEASnSES. 



1. Think 5r It 
2. Bfisb And Hu-ldatlftil. 
8. Blighter thin | Bflmmer^s greCn { cSrpStlo^. 
4. Cold is thy heart, and as troxen as charity. 
6. Land of the beantlfol, land of the generous, bail to thee I 
6. Land of the beautiftil, land of the generous, hail to thee heartily I 
1 Out of the kingdom of Christ shall be gathered by angds o*er Satan Tictoriona 

CATALECTIC ICEASURES. 

Almost any of the above metres may be made a syllable shorter, and 
thus become catalectic. The following will serve as specimens : — 

1. Iamb. Tetram. Cat.—T}i-6&j \ nO Sze { Is iTng-|ln^. 

S. Tro. Tetram. CM.— MOthSr | dilrks5me, | mOthfir | drdad. 

3. Dact. Tetram. Ca^.-Hark, hOw Cre-l&tiOn's deep i masIcSl | cMrSs. 

4» Tro. Tetram. Cat.—EL5aylng, \ UpwSrd | tO thS ] OfffU. 

HYPEBCATALECTIC MEASURES. 

The addition of a syllable to any of the ^catalectic varieties of metre 
makes them hypercatalectic. Specimens follow. From the first two 
lines it will be seen, that, in iambic and trochuc metres, a verse ending 
with an odd syllable may be regarded either as a higher measure cata- 
lectic, or a lower measure hypercatalectic. 

1. lamd. Trim. Byp.—'T6-^y \ nO tee | Is tiDg-\ing. 

2. Tro. Trim. 2r^.— MOthfir | dftrksOme, | mother | dr^ad. 

8. Anap- Tetr. Byp.—'Tls thS chief t Of Gienft-trS Uments | fSr his dftr-lfina* 
4 Dact. Mon. Ryp.—lXtt her with | cSre. 



LESSON CVI. 

STAXZAS. — SONNETS. — HEROIC VEBSE. — ^BLANK TEBSEr 

§ 480. Iambic measures constitute the great body of our 
poetry, both from the fact that they are easier of construc- 
tion than any other, and because there is no emotion which 
they are not adapted to express. Trochaic measures are 
peculiarly appropriate to gay and tender sentiments ; ana- 
pestic, to what is animated, forcible, or heart-stirring. Dao* 

1 480. Of what measures does the great body of our poetry consist f What rea- 
sons aire given for this ? To what are trochaic measures appropriate ? To what, 
anapestic 7 What is said of dactylic verse f 
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tylic verse is the most difficult to write, and enters into our 
poetical literature to such a limited extent that its capacities 
can hardly be properly estimated* It is effective whenever 
a rapid movement is desirable, and has been used with suc- 
cess in humorous poetry. 

' § 481. It was observed in the last lesson that lines may 
be combined into an infinite variety pf stanzas, according to 
the poet's taste. To illustrate all of these with examples is 
impracticable ; we can allude only to those that most fre- 
quently occur. 

Tlie commonest stanza, perhaps, consists of four lines, of which either 
the first and third, and the second and fourth, rhyme together ; or, the 
first and second, and the third and fourth ; as follows : — 

" The curfew toIlB the kneQ of parting day, 
The lowing herd winds Blowly o'er the lea ; 
The ploughman homeward plods his weary way, 
And leaves the worid to darkness and to me/'— Gbat. 

*^ The Assyrian came down like a wolf on the fold, 
And his cohorts were gleaming in purple and gold ; 
And the sheen of their spears was like stars on the sea, 
When the hlue wave rolls nightly on deep Galilee."— Byron. 

This stanza, when composed of iambic tetrameters, rhyming cither 
6on«ecutiyely or alternately, is known as Long Metre : — 

" O all ye people, clap your hands, 
And with triumphant voices sing ; 
No force the mighty power withstands 
Of God, the universal King."— Psalxs of Davtd. 

When the first and third lines are iambic tetrameters, and the second 
ftnd fourth iambic trimeters, the rhyme being alternate or confined "to the 
two last mentioned, this four-lined stanza becomes Common Metre :-^ 

" Over the Alhan mountains high 
The light of morning broke ; 
From all the roofs of the Seven Hills 
Curled the thin wreaths of smoke.^*— Macattl^t. 

• 

When all the lines of this stanza are iambic trimeters except the third, 

S 481. Describe the commonest stanza met with In poetry. Give examples of 
it from Gray and Byron. Describe long metre; common metre; short metre. 
To what are these thtee metres peculiarly adapted, and for what are they ther^ 
fore employed f In what other way may long and common metre be written ? 
MHiat ii the regular ballad-measure of our language T How are stanzas of eight 
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and that is tetrameter, the rhyme being the same as in the last case, we 
hare Short Metre. 

" The day is past and gone ; 
The cTcning shades appear ; 
Oh I may we an remember well 
The night of death draws near.^*— Hnar-aooK. 

These three metres are peculiarly adapted to slow and solenm music, 
and hence are generally employed, in preference to others, in the compo. 
siti(m of psalms and hymns. By a comparison of the hist two examples 
but one, with numbers 1 and 8 of the iambic measures presented at the 
close of the preceding lesson, it will be seen that long metre is simply 
iambic octometer divided into two equal parts, while common metre is 
iambic heptameter divided after the first four feet The latter is the 
regular ballad-measure of our language. Octometer and heptameter, on 
account of their length, are generally thus divided into two separate lines. 

The four-lmed stanza doubled ahd trebled makes effective and com* 
. mon stanzas of eight and twelve lines respectively. 

Six-lined stanzas are often used. Some of these have their first and 
second lines rhyme, their third a^ sixth, and their fourth and fifth. In 
others, the first four lines rhyme as in the four-lined stanza, and the last 
two rhyme with each other ; as, in the following : — 

** Friend after Ariend departs ; 

Who has not lost a Mend 7 
There is no miion here of hearts, 

That finds not here an end ; 
Were this fjnail world our final rest. 
Living or dying, none were blest"— Montgohbbt. 

The most noted of all stanzaa. is the Spenserian, so called from the 
author of " The Faery Queen", by whom it was borrowed from Italian 
poetry. Though highly artificial, in the hands of a master it has a fine 
effect Its difficulty has deterred most of our later poets from attempt- 
ing it in pieces of any length ; Thomson, however, in his ** Castle of In- 
dolence", Beattie in "The Minstrel", and Byron in '^CSiilde Harold", 
have used it with success. The following from Byron will serve as a 
specimen ; it will be seen that it consists of nine lines, of which eight are 
iambic pentameter, while the last is a^hexameter : — 

and twelve lines formed ? What sre the diff'erent ways of rhyming in six-lined 
stanzas t Bepeat a six-lined stanza from Montgomery. What is the most noted 
of all stanzas? Whencewas.it borrowed? What is said of its effect? What 
has deterred onr later poets from attempting it ? Who have nsed it with the beat 
saccess ? Of how many lines does it consist ? What measure are they ? Bepeat 
one of Byron^B Spenserian stanzas. 
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** To Bit on rocks, to muBe o^er flood and fell. 
To slowly trace the forest^s shady scene, 
Where things that own not man^s dominion dwell. 

And mortal foot hath ne^er or rarely been ; 
To dimb the trackless mountain aU unseen, 

With the wild flock, that never needs a fold ; 
Alone, o^er steeps and foaming fitUs to lean ; — 
This is not solitude ; 'tis but to hold 
Converse with Nature's charms, and view her stores unrolled/* 

§ 482. The Sonnet, though not a stanza, uiasmuch as it 
is a complete poem in itself will next be considered ; its dis- 
tinguishing features having reference, not so much to the 
matter it contains, as to the form it assimies, and the pecu- 
liar manner in which its lines rhyme. 

Everett, in his comprehensive and thorough "System of English 
Versification", thus describes the Sonnet: — " The Sonnet, like the Spen- 
serian stanza, was borrowed from the Italians. Petrarch is reckoned the 
father of it It is still more difficult of construction than the Spenserian 
stanza ; for, besides requiring a great number of rhymes, it demands a 
terseness of construction, and a point in the thought, which that does 
not In the Sonnet, no line should be admitted merely for ornament, and 
the versification should be faultless. Sonnets, like Spenserian stanzas, 
are somewhat affected ; and this is to be attributed to the age in which 
they were introduced, when far-fetched thoughts and ingenious ideas were 
piore in vogue than simplicity and natural expresslon.^-The Sonnet is 
subject to more rigorous rules than any other species of verse. It is 
composed of exactly fourteen lines, so constructed that the first eight 
lines shall contain but two rhymes, and the last six but two more. The 
most approved arrangement is that in which the first line is made to 
rhyme with the fourth, the fifth, and the ei^th, — the second rhyming 
with the third, the sixth, and the seventh.*' With respect to the last six 
lines, Hallam observes : — ^^ By far the worst arrangement and also the 
least common in Italy is that we usually adopt, the fifth and sixth rhym« 
ing together, frequently after a full pause ; so that the sonnet ends with 
the point of an epigram. The best form, as the Italians hold, is the 
rhyming together of the three uneven and the three even lines ; but, as 
our language is less rich in consonant terminations, there can be no 

S488. What is said of the sonnet f From whom was it borrowed? What 
renders it dii&calt of construction ? To what is the artificial character of the 
sonnet to be attributed f What is said of the rules of the sonnet ? Of how many 
Hnes is it composed ? In these fourteen lines, how many rhymes are there 7 As 
regards the rhyming of the first eight lines, what is the most approved arrange- 
ment f With respect to the last six lines, what does Hallam pronounce the worst 
18 
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objection to what has abondant precedents even in theirs, the rhyming of 
the first and fourth, second and fifth, third and sixth lines." The follow- 
ing is an example of the best arrangement : — 

AUTVICN. 

" The blithe birds of the summer-tide are flown ; 

Cold, motionless, and mate, stands all the wood, 

Save as the restless wind, in moumftil mood, 
Strays through the tossing limbs with saddest moan. 
The leaves it wooed with kisses, overblown 

By gusts, capricious, pitiless, and rude, 

lie dank and dead amid the solitude ; 
Where-through it waileth desolate and lon& 
But with a clearer splendor sunlight streams 

Athwart the bare, slim, branches ; and on high 
Each star, in Night's rich coronal that beams. 

Pours down intenser brilliance on the eye ; 
Till dazzled Fancy finds her gorgeous dreams 

Outshone in beauty by the autumn sky I "— Pccb. 

§ 483. Iambic tetrameter is a favorite measiire, and maj 
be tised with advantage, not only in small fugitive pieces, 
but also, without any division into stanzas, throughout a long 
poem. It is thus employed by Byron in his Maz&ppa^ and 
Scott in his JLady of the Lake and Marmion, It is the 
easiest of all measures to write in ; and this veiy facility is 
apt to betray a poet, unless he is on his guard, into com- 
monplace expressions, and a careless habit which is fatal to 
the eflfect of his verses. 

§ 484. Iambic pentameter constitutes what is called the 
Heroic Line. It is the most dignified of measures, and is 
peculiarly adapted to grave, solemn, or sublime, subjects. 
Heroic lines are frequently combined in the quatrain, or 
stanza of four lines rhyming alternately ; as in the specimen 
from Gray's "Elegy in a Country Church-yard", quoted in 
§ 481. They are also, as we have seen, used in the Spense- 
rian stanza. But they appear most commonly in the form of 

arrangement? What, the best? What other arrangement does he say has pre- 
cedents In the Italian language, and is not objectionable ? Repeat a sonnet con- 
structed according to the best arrangement. 

% 483. What is said of iambic tetrameter ? In what long poems has it been 
employed ? Why is it apt to betray a poet into a careless habit of expression ? 

% 484. What name is given to iambic pentameter ? What is the character of 
this measure ? In what stanza does it frequently appear ? What is its common- 
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the couplet, and in poems which have no division into 
stanzas but are written continuously. They are thus em- 
ployed by Pope in his " Essay on Criticism ", his " Essay on 
Man ", and his translations of the Iliad and the Odyssey. 

The pentameter couplet should have complete sense within Itself, and is 
most effectlye when enlivened with an epigrammatic turn. ** It is formed," 
says Webb, in his " Beauties of Poetry ^\ *^ to run into pomts : but above 
all it delights in the antithesis ; and the art of the versifier is complete 
when the discordance in the ideas is proportioned to the accordance in the 
sounds. To jar and jingle in the same breath is a masterpiece of Grothic 
refinement*' The epigranmiatic tendency alluded to is illustrated in the 
opening lines of the ** Essay on Criticism ", which constitute a fair speci- 
men of Pope's delicate skill in the management of this his favorite 

metre J— 

« 'Tifl hard to say tf greater want of skia 
Appear in writing, or in judging, ill ; 
But of the two, less dangerons Is the offence 
To tire our patience, tlian mislead our sense. 
Some few in that, but numbers err in this ; 
Ten censure wrong for one who writes amiss : 
A fool might once himself alone expose ; 
Now one in verse makes many more in prose.^* 

§ 485. The line of six iambi is called the Alexandrine, 
from a poem on Alexander the Great, in which it is said to 
have been first employed. It is a majestic line occasionally 
used as the third of a triplet, and at the close of Spenserian 
and other stanzas, for the pmpose of imparting additional 
weight or solemnity. Thus, from Dryden's ^neid : — 

** Their Airy fiiUs ; he skims the liquid plains, 
High on his chariot, and with loosened reins, 
Mi^estic moyes along, and awfhl peace maintains." 

The Alexandrine is peculiarly effective when the poet desires to ex. 
press by the sound of his verse a slow or difficult motion. When the 
line is so constructed as to admit of a pause in the middle, or at the 
close of the first hemistich, it is by no means inharmonious, yet it is too 

est form f Who has thus employed it ? What is said of the sense of the couplet 1 
To be most effective, with what should it be enlivened ? What does Webb say 
respecting it f Quote a passage ftv>m Pope illustrating this epigrammatic turn. 
1 486. Of what is the Alexandrine composed ? Whence is its name derived ? 
Where is it used, and ibr what purpose ? Scan the lines quoted fh>m Dryden in 
illustration. In what case is the Alexandrine peculiarly effective f Where should 
It admit of a pavae t How should it be used ? 
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cumbrauB to be carried through ai} entire piece. It should be used 
■paringlj ; and that only in a liyelier metre^ for the sake of an occasicmal 
contraet. 

§ 486. Heroic lines, — ^that is, iambic pentameters, — 
when constructed without rhjrme, constitute what is called 
Blank Verse. This is the modt elevated of all measures, and 
is the only form in which epic poetry should appear. At the 
same time, to succeed in it is more difficult than in any other 
kind of verse. The reason is evident ; the effect, having no 
assistance, as in most cases, from rhyme, is produced en- 
tirely by a musical disposition of the feet, frequent inver- 
sions, and the constant introduction of those other peculiari- 
ties which have been already enumerated as constituting the 
distinctioQ between the outward form of prose and that of 
poetry. A correct ear, a delicate taste, and true poetical 
genius, are essential to success in blank verse. 

Milton has made a more effective use of blank verse than any other 
poet m oar literature. It has been employed to a considerable extent in 
tragedy, to which, as Addison says, ". it seems wonderfully adapted ** ; 
but even Shakspeare himself has not attained the harmony and effect 
which characterise the author of " Paradise Lost ". Notwithstanding 
Hilton's success, the older critics seem, in general, to have looked on 
blank verse with disfavor. Dr. Johnson, in his life of the poet just men- 
tioned, pronounces against it in the following terms : — " Poetry may sub- 
sist without rhyme ; but English poetry will not often please, nor can 
rhyme ever be safely spared, but where the subject is able to support 
itself. Of the Italian writers without rhyme whom Milton alleges as pre- 
cedents, not one is pqpular ; what reason could* urge in its defence has 
been confuted by the ear. * * Like other heroes, Milton is to be ad- 
mired rather than imitated. He that thinks himself capable of astonish- 
ing, may write blank verse ; but those that hope only to please, must 
condescend to rhyme." 

Tet, in spite of this verdict from a master-critic, it is evident that 

f 488. What is meant by blank verse 7 What is its eharacter ? What renders 
ft difficult to Buoceed in blank verse ? What are essential to sacceBs in this meas- 
fire I In whose hands has the most effective use been made of it ? To what de- 
|>artmant of literature does Addison declare blank verse adapted f Notwith- 
standing this, bow does Shakspeare himself compare with Milton ? How did the 
Older ciiticf regard blank yerse ? What does Johnson say about it t With what 
Advantages is blank verse attended T What does Dryden say respecting rhyme 7 
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blank verse has many advantages. It certainly allows the poet a far 
freer scope : both from the fact that the sense is not, as in rhymed pen- 
tameters, confined to the couplet, and also because it does away with the- 
necessity which rhyme too often imposes on the versifier, of putting in 
superfluous matter simply for the purpose of filling out the sound. 
" What rhyme adds to sweetness," says Dryden, " it takes away firom 
sense ; and he who loses least by it may be called a gainer." 

For a choice specimen of blank verse, the pupil is referred to p. 224. 

§ 487. Whatever may be the effect of dispensing with 
ihjme in the case of iambic pentameters, there can be no 
question as to its inexpediency in other measures. It has 
occasionally been attempted ; but never, perhaps, with suc- 
cess, except in the case of Southey's " Thalaba ", for which, 
despite this drawback, its author^s genius has procured an 
honorable place in our literature. 



LESSON CVI.I. 

BHYKES. — ^PAXTSSS. 

§ 488. Rhymb has been already defined. As we have 
seen, it enters largely into English verse. The following 
principles are to be observed respecting it : — 

L The more numerous the letters that make the rhyme, the better it 
is. The French designate as rich rhymes those into which a number of 
consonants enter. Thus, the rhyme of the first couplet given below is 
fuller, and therefore better, than that of the second : — 

1. " Tme wit is nature to advantage dressed ; 

What oft was thought, but ne'er so well expressed.''^ 
% " Whoever thinks a ftultless piece to MI0, 

Thinks what ne'er was, nor is, nor e'er shall 6c." 

n. No syllable must rhyme with itsel£ Hence there is a fiiult in the 
following couplet : — 

§ 487. What is the effect of dispensing with rhjrme in measures other than 
iambic pentameter r 

f 488. What rhymes are considered the best t What name Is appUed to such 
by the French? JQuBtnte this by means of the two given couplets. What is the 
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** We go Arom Binm's rained walls wvay^ 
Wherever fitvoring fortune points the way."^ 

III. Rhyme speaks to the ear, and not to the eye. If^ therefore, the 
concluding sound is the same, no matter what the spelling, the rh3rme Ib 
perfect This is the case in the following couplet, though the combinn- 
tions of letters in the rhyming syllables are quite different : — 

*' The increasing prospect tires oar wandering eyes ; 
Hills peep o*er hills, and Alps on Alps ariM/' 

Vice vena, though the concluding letters be the same, if the sound ifl 
diiferent, the rhyme is imperfect ; as in the following : — 

**• Enconnged thus, wit's Titans braved the ekUs ; 
And the press groaned with licensed blasphemies/* 

IV. In lines terminating with trochees or amphibrachs, the last two 
syllables must rhyme ; in such as close with dactyls, the last three. 

*^ In the dark and green and gloomy vaUey^ 
Satyrs by the brooklet love to daUyJ*^ 
*^ Take her np tenderly. 
Fashioned so slenderlyJ'* 

§ 489. Rhymes are divided into two classes; perfect, 
and admissible. In the former, as we have seen, the clos- 
ing vowel soimds are the same (without reference to spell- 
ing), while the consonant soimds that precede them are 
different; in the latter, the closing vowel soimds, though 
not the same, closely resemble each other. In either case, 
if the closing vowel sounds are followed by consonant 
sounds, the latter must correspond, or the rhyme is inad- 
missible. Examples follow : — 

1. Perfect.—" Be thou the first true merit to loe/Hend ; 

His praise is lost who stays till all commend^ 
3. Admissible.—" Good nature and good sense must eyer^n; 

To err is human ; to foiigive, divine.^'' 
8. Inadmiss.— " Yet he was kind ; or, if severe in ctught. 

The love he bore to learning was in/autt." 

§ 490. With respect to the number of lines that may 
rhyme together in a stanza, there is no definite rule. Two is 

second prindple with respect to rh3rmeB ? To what does rhyme speak ? What is 
necessary to make a perfect rhyme ? What is the character of the rhyme, if the 
sound is different though the concluding letters be the same? In what Unes 
must the last two syllables rhyme ? In what, the last three ? 

§ 499. Into what two classes are rhymes divided ? When is a rhyme said to be 
perfect ? When, admissible ? When is a rhyme inadmissible ? Give examples. 

S 490. VHiat is said of the number of lines that may rhyme together 7 What ii 
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the most c5ommon ; though we often have three, and even four 
in the sonnet and the Spenserian stanza. Other things being 
equal, the difficulty of constructing a stanza is proportioned 
to the number of lines made to close with the same sound. 

Though there is no rule as to the number of lines that may rhyme 
together, it is a general principle, that, throughout the same poem, 
those which do rhyme should stand at regular intervals. This the ear 
expects, and it is disappointed when it finds the regularity disturbed. 
A capricious disposition of rhymes may surprise the reader, but it rare- 
ly pleases him. 

§ 491. Ease of utterance requires that every line of ten 
or more syllables should be so constructed, with regard to 
its sense, as to admit of at least one cessation of voice, which 
is known as the Primary Pause. Some lines admit of sev- 
eral; in which case, the inferior or shorter ones are de- 
nominated Secondary Pauses. Whether primary or second- 
ary, these pauses must not contravene the sense ; and, there- 
fore, it is dear, 

L That they must not divide a word. 

n. That they must not separate an adjective and its 
noun, or an adverb and its verb, when, in either case, the 
latter immediately follows the former. 

§ 492. Heroic lines, or iambic pentameters, are most 
melodious when the primary pause comes after the fourth 
or the fifth syllable. Pope, whose accurate ear rarely al- 
lowed him to err in matters of euphony, generally brings 
the pause in question in one of these positions ; as in the 
following lines : — 



the commonest number ? How many do we somGtimes haye ? To what is the 
difficulty of conBtmcting a stanza proportioned ? What principle prevails with 
respect to the regular occurrence of rhymes ? 

% 491. What does ease of utterance require ? What Is a primary pause ? What 
is a secondary pause ? With what must these pauses be consistent ? What two 
principles, therefore, are established respecting them ? 

§ 193. Where does the primary pause occur In ^the most harmonious heroic 
lines f What poet generally brings his pauses in one of these positions ? Show 
kow they fiiU in the passage quoted. 
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•* Thee, bold Longixnu 1 1 an the Nine inspire. 
And bless their critic | with a poet's Are : 
An ardent Judge, | who, zealons to his trost. 
With warmth giyes sentence, f yet is always Just; 
Whose own example | strengthens all his laws, 
And is himself | that great sabllme he draws.*^ 

§ 493. The Alexandrine, or iambic hexameter, requires 
its primaiy pause, after the third foot : — 

" The cmel, laTenoiu, hoimdB I and bloody hnnten near. 
This noblest beast ef chase, | that yainly doth bnt fear. 
Some bank of quick-set iinds ; | to which his hannch opposed. 
He tarns apon his foes, | that soon have him enclosed." 

§ 494. Secondaij pauses maj occur in any part of a line, 
but contribute most to its melody when they stand at a short 
distance from the primary. Observe how they £eJ1 in the 
following passages: the secondary pause is denoted by a 
angle vertical line ; the primary, by parallels. 

** Two principles | in human natnre | reign ; 
Self-loye I to nige, I and reason | to restrain : 
Nor this I a good, I nor that a bad, | we call. 
Bach works Its end, I to move | or goyem | all ; 
And I to fheir proper opeiation | still 
Ascribe all good, | to their improper, | ill.*' 

M The dew was fklling fiist, | the stars ] began to blink ; 
I heard a Toice ; | it said, | * Drink, | pretty creature, | drink I * 
And, I looking o'er the hedge, | before fne I espied 
A snow-white mountain lamb, | with a maiden at its side.*' 

EXEBOISE. 

L Each of the following lines contains its own words ; 
but they are misplaced, so that there is neither rhyme nor 
rhythm. Restore the order, so as to make the verses anor 
pestic tetrameter acatalectic^ rhyming consecutively. 

THE ALBATROSS. 

Where, in magnificence, the fathomless waves toss, 
The wild albatross soars, high and homeless ; 
Unshrinking, alone, undaunted, unwearied, 
The tempest his throne, his empire the ocean. 

% 498. Where does the Alexandrine require its primary pause ? 
$ 484. Where may secondary pauses occur ? In what position do they co» 
^bute most to the melody of a line ? 
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When, o*er the sui^e, the wild terrible wMrlwind ra^^ 
And the hurricane hurls the mariner's dirge out^ 
The dark-heaving sea thou in thy glory spumest, 
Proud, free, and homeless, bird of the ocean-world. 
When the winds are at rest and in his glow the sun, 
And below the glittering tide in beauty sleeps. 
Above, triumphant, in the pride of thy power. 
Thou, with thy mate, thy revels of love art holding. 
Unconfined, unfettered, untired, unwatched, 
In the world of the mind, like thee be my spirit ; 
No leaning for earth, its flight e'er to weary, 
And in regions of light fresh as thy pinions. 

IL Restore the words in the following lines to their 

order, so that they may rhyme as required in the best form 

of the Sonnet: — 

THB AUTITIIN OV LIFE. 

Flown are Uie songs of buoyant youth's swiit hours ; 

And through his heart whose locks are white and tbm 

With rime of age, the Spirit of Delight 
With a melancholy moan goes wailing. 
For all the joys, that, with winning tone, Hope 

Proclaimed should linger, dear, bright, and deathless, 

Around the day which to night now waneth, 
AJone, the spirit fruitless search maketfa. 
Tet to the soul, aspiring and trustful. 

Are given visions exalting of its home : 
And its lofty goal grander glory clothes. 

Than, in cloudless autumn's even, stars assume. 
In dole and in darkness Earth slowly sinks. 

While the auroral, pure, light of Heaven breaks. 

UL Restore the words in the following lines to their 
order, so that they may rhyme, and form alternately trochaic 
tetrameter acatakctiCf and trochaic tetrameter catale(^ic: — 



While stronger grows our fiuth in good, 

Means of greater good inci^ase ; 
No longer slave of war, iron 

The march of peace onward leads. 
Still finding new mod^ of service^ 

It moves air, earth, and ocean ; 
And, binding the distant nations. 

It proves like the kindred tie ; 
Sharing, with its Atlas-shoulder, 

Loads of toil and human care ; 
Bearing, on its wing of lightning, 

Through the aur swift thought's missloiL 
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rV. Restore the words in the following lines to their 
order, so that they may form dactylic tetrameters acataleo- 
tiCj and rhyme consecutively : — \ 

For human fraternity one more new claimant, 

Swelling the flood that on to eternity sweeps. 
I, who have filled the cup, to think of it tremble, 

For I must drink of it yet, be it what it may. 
Into the ranks of humanity, room for him I 

In your kingdom of vanity, give him a place ! 
With kindly affection welcome the stranger, 

Kot with dejection, hopefully, trustfully. 



LESSON OVIIl. 

VAEIETIES OF POKTET. 

§ 495. The principal varieties of poetry are Epic, Dra- 
matic, Lyric, Elegiac, Pastoral, Didactic, and Satirical. Each 
of these classes has its distinctive features ; yet the charac- 
teristics of several varieties may enter into the same poem, 
and sometimes do so to such an extent that it is difficult to 
decide to which it belongs. 

§ 496. Epic Poetry is that which treats of the exploits 
of heroes. It generally embraces a variety of characters and 
incidents ; but must be so constructed that unitf/ of design 
may be preserved, — that is, one leading and complete action 
should be carried through the work, with the distinctness and 
prominence of which the less important stories, or episodes, 
as they are called, should not be allowed to interfere. Epic 
is universally admitted to be the most elevated and majestic 
department of poetry. It is, at the same time, the most dif- 

S 495. Enmnerate the principal varieties of poetry. 

§ 496. What is epic poetry ? How does it compare with the other varieties ? What 
must be preserved throughout f What is meant by unity of design ? What is said 
of the di£Sculty of writing epics ? What are the great masterpieces of antiquity in 
this department of poetxy f Of modem literatures, which has produced the greatest 
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ficult, and that in which mediocrity is least endurable ; hence, 
few have attempted it, and a still smaller number have at- 
tained success. There are few literatures that can boast of 
more than one great epia Homer's Iliad and Virgil's uEndd 
are the masterpieces of antiquity in this department of poetry. 
In modem times, English literature has produced, in Milton's 
Paradise ZfOSty incomparably the greatest epic ; in Italian, 
rasso's Jerusalem Delivered^ — in Spanish, the JRomance of 
the Cidy — ^in Portuguese, the Z/usiad^ — in German, the 
Nvebdungen-Ided^ — and, in French, the Henriade^ — are 
generally ranked by critics in this class of poems. 

An epic is also technically termed an Epopea, or Epopoeia. 

The word ejpic is deriyed from the Greek ^;roc, an heroic poem / and 
the species of poetry so called clahns a* very ancient origin. History 
has generally furnished its themes: but a strict regard for historical 
truth in the development of the story is by no means requisite. Fiction, 
invention, imagination, may be indulged in to an almost unlimited ex. 
tent, provided the unity be preserved. According to Aristotle, the plot 
of an epic must be important in itself and instructive in the reflections 
it suggests ; must be filled with suitable incidents, as well as enlivened 
with a variety of characters and descriptions; and must maintain 
throughout propriety of character and elevation of style. Besides these 
essentials, there are generally episodes, formal addresses, sustained 
pomp, and machinery. This last term, as used by critics, signifies the 
introduction of supernatural beings ; without which the French main- 
tain that no poem can be admitted as an epic. 

§ 497. Dramatic Poetry is closely allied to epic Like 
the latter, it generally relates to some important event, and 
for the most part appears in the form of blank, or heroic, 
verse. The term drama [derived fix)m the Greek verb 6p&u, 
Ida or act] is applied to compositions, whether prose or 

epic? Enumerate the epics of different literatares. What othername is sometimes 
given to an epic poem f From what is the word epic derived ? What is said of 
the origin of epic poetxy ? Whence are its themes, for the most part, taken ? In 
carrying out an bistorlcal event, what may be indulged in ? According to Aris- 
totle, what are the essentials of an epic ? Besides these essentials, what are gen- 
erally found in a poem of this class f 

S 497. To what is dramatic poetry dosely allied ? To w^at does it generally re- 
late? In what form does it, for the most part, appear? From what is the word 
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poetiy, in which the events that form their subjects are nt>t 
related by the author, but are represented as actually taking 
place by means of dialogue between the various characters, 
who speak the poet's language as if it were their own. The 
principles here laid down respecting poetical dramas are 
equally applicable to compositions of the same class in prose. 

In dramatic, as in epic, poetry, strict regard must be had to unity. 
The Dramatic Unities are three : — 1. Unity of action ; which requires 
that but one leading train of events be kept in view, and forbids the in- 
troduction of all underplots except such as are closely connected with 
the principal action and are calculated to develop it. 2. Unity of time, 
which limits the action to a short period, generally a single day. 8. 
Unity ofplcuXy which confines the action to narrow geographical bounds. 
In addition to this, regard should be had to what is termed poeUcalju9- 
tice ; that is, the plot should be so constructed that the different charac- 
ters, whether good or bad, may, at the termination of the piece, obtain 
their respective deserts. 

The great dramatists of antiquity are ^schylus, Sophocles, and 
Euripides, — all ornaments of Grecian literature. Of these, u£schylu8 
is the most sublime; Sophocles, the most beautiful; Euripides, the 
most pathetic. The first displays the lofty intellect; the second ex- 
ercises the cultivated taste; the third indulges the feeling heart. 
Among modems, the first place belongs td Shakspeare. In French 
literature, Bacine, Moli^re, and Oomeille, are the leading dramatists ; in 
German, Schiller and Eotzebue ; in Spanish, Lope de Yega and Calderon. 

The leading divisions of dramatic poetry are two; Tragedy and 
Comedy. The former embraces those compositions which represent 
some great or sublime action, attended with a fatal catastrophe and 
calculated to awaken in the reader or spectator strong emotions of pity 
or horror. Its diction is elevated ; and it is generally written in blank, 
or heroic, verse. Comedy, on the other hand, is that species of drama 
in which the Incidents and language resemble those of ordinary life and 
the plot has a happy termination. 



drama derived? To what compositiODS is the term applied? Wbat must be 
Btrictly regarded in dramatic poetry? How many dramatic unities are there? 
Define them. Who are the great dramatists of antiquity? Mention the charac- 
teristicB of each. Among modems, to whom does the first place belong? Who 
are the leading dramatists of French literature ? of German ? of Spanish ? What 
are the leading divisions of dramatic poetry ? What compositions are embrsced 
under the head of tragedy? What is said of the diction of tragedy? In what is 
It generally written ? Define comedy. What are (Rfts and somes f To how many 
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The great divisions of dramas are called Acts, and these are sub. 
divided into Scenes. Regular tragedies and comedies are limited to 
five acts. The division must in a great measure be arbitrary, though 
rules have been laid down by various writers to define the portion of 
the plot which should be contained in each. According to Yossius, tho 
first act must present the intrigue ; the second must develop it ; the 
third should be filled with incidents forming its complication ; and the 
fourth should prepare the means of unravelling it, which is finally ac- 
complished in the fifth. 

A Farce is a short piece of low comic character. Its object being 
simply to excite mirth, there is nothing too unnatural or improbable 
for it to contain. The farce is restricted to three acts as its greatest 
limit, but is often confined to two, and sometimes even to one. In 
England, it seems to have risen to the dignity of a regular theatrical 
entertainment, about the beginning of the last century ; since which 
time, it has maintained a high degree of popularity, being usually per- 
formed, by way of contrast, after a tragedy. 

A Burlesque is a dramatic composition, the humor of which consists 
in mixing things high and low, — clothing elevated thoughts in low ex* 
pressions, or investing ordinary topics with the artificial dignity of 
poetic diction. A Parody, or Travestie, is a species of Burlesque in 
which the form and expressions of serious dramas are closely imitated 
in language of a ridiculous character. 

A Melodrama is a short dramatic composition into which music is 
introduced. Its plot is generally of an insignificant character, the dis' 
play of gorgeous scenery being its chief object 

A Burletta is a short comic musical drama. 

A Prologue is a short composition in verse, used to introduce a 
drama and intended to be recited before its representation. 

An Epilogue is a closing address to the audience at the conclusion 
of a drama. It sometimes recapitulates the chief incidents of the piece, 
and draws a moral from them. 

§ 498. Lyric Poetry is that variety which is adapted to 
smging and an accompaniment of the lyre or other musical 
instrument. 

Of lyric compositions, the Ode is the most elevated. It 

acts are regular tragedies and comedies confined f What is said of the division 
into acts? WhatmledoesVoBsiiis lay down? WhatiBsfitrcer Ofhowma«y 
acts does It consist f At what time, in England, did it rise to the dignity of a 
regular theatrical entertainment? What is a burlesque? What is a parody or 
travestie? What is a melodrama? What is a burletta? What is a prolqgae ? 
What is an epilogue ? 

% 498. What is meant by lyric poetry ? What is the most elevated of lyric com- 
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is characterized by length and variety, and is for the most 
part confined to the expression of sentiment or imaginative 
thought, admitting of narrative only incidentally. In ancient 
literature, it was sometimes distinguished by a high degree of 
sublimity, as in the case of the odes of Pindar. Previously to 
the discoveries which have been recently made by scholars in 
the science of Greek metres, the Pindaric ode was supposed 
to admit of the most capricious irregularity in the length and 
measure of its lines ; and hence our modem compositions 
which were imitated from those ancient models were con- 
structed on a system of absolute license in this respect. In 
point of fact, however, a scheme of perfect metrical regularity 
pervades the Greek ode of both Pindar and the dramatic 
choruses. In English literature, Collinses " Ode on the Pas- 
sions ", and Diyden's on " St. Cecilia's Day ", are among the 
finest specimens of this variety of composition. 

A Song differs from an ode in being shorter^ having greater nniform- 
itj of metre, and treating rather of tender and melancholy, than of 
sublime, subjects. 

A Ballad is a popular species of lyric poem which records in easy 
and uniform Terse some interesting incident or romantic adrenture. 
Our most approved ballad-measure is iambic heptameter, often written, 
however, in two lines, tetrameter and trimeter alternately. 

Odes sung in honor of the gods were anciently called Hymns ; and 
this term has been applied, in modem times, to the spiritual songs used 
in church-worship. The term Psalm, originally applied to the lyric com- 
positions of King David and others of the Hebrew poets, is now used 
as synonymous with hymn. 

The Madrigal generally consists of less than twelve lines, and is often 
constructed without strict reference to rule, according to the fancy of 
the poet, rhymes and verses of different species being frequently inter- 
mingled. The subjects are generally of a tender or amorous character ; 
and the expressions used in it are simple and often quaint. 

poflitions? Describe the ode. By what, in ancient literatnre, was it chanicteiv 
ized ? How is the irre^i^ularity of metre in onr modem odes acconnted for ? What 
odes are mentioned as among the finest specimenB in our lan^oage ? In what re- 
spects does a song differ from an ode ? What is a ballad ? What is onr most ap- 
proved ballad-measare ? What was formerly meant by the term kymnf To what 
is this term now applied ? What was the original meaning of the term l^Mdm f 
With what is it now synonymous? What is a modngal ? What is said of the 
imhJecbB of madrigals T 
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The Epigram closely resembles the madrigal in form, though it is 
written without reference to musical adaptation. It consists of a few 
lines embodying a lively or ingenious thought concisely expressed. Its 
point often consists in a verbal pun ; but the higher species of epigram 
is rather characterized by fineness and delicacy. 

§ 499. Elegiac Poetry is that variety which treats of 
mournful subjects. Gray's "Elegy in a Country Church- 
yard" is the most noted poem of this description in the 
whole range of our literature. A short elegy, commemora- 
tive of the dead and expressive of the sorrow of surviving 
friends, is called an Epitaph. 

§ 500. Pastoral Poetry depicts shepherd-Hfe by means of 
narratives, songs, and dialogues. An Idyl is a short descrip- 
tive pastoral poem. An Eclogue^ is a pastoral in which 
shepherds are represented as conversing. The art of the pas- 
toral poet lies in selecting for his descriptions the beauties 
of rural life, and carefully avoiding aU its repulsive features. 

§ 501. Didactic Poetry aims to instruct rather than to 
please. Grenerally devoted to the exposition of some dry 
abstract subject, it £ails to interest the reader unless re- 
plete with ornament. Of this species of poetry, Pollok's 
** Course of Time ", Young's " Night Thoughts ", and Pope's 
" Essay on Man ", will serve as specimens. 

§ 502. Satirical Poetry is that in which the weaknesses, 
follies, or wickedness, of men, are held up to ridicule, or re- 
buked with serious severity. 

A Satire is general in its character, and is aimed at the weakness, folly 
or wickedness, rather than the individual. Its object is the reformation 
of the abuses it attacks. A Lampoon, or Pasquinade, on the other hand, 
is personally offensive, assailing the individual rather than his fault. It 
employs abuse in preference to argument, and aims rather to annoy or 
injure than to reform. 

f 499. What is elegiac poetry ? What is the most noted poem of this descrip- 
tion in our literature ? What is an epitaph 7 

{600. What does pastoral poetry depict? What is an idyl? What is an 
eclogue ? In what does the art of the pastoral poet consist 7 

i 501. What is the aim of didactic poetry ? Why should it be replete with 
ornament ? What works are mentioned as specimens of didactic poems ? 

f 60B. What is satirical poetry? What is a satire? What is a lampoon ? 
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WILLIAM FALCONEB. 

• 9! ^ci}»4. William Faleaner was the son of a ^ barber in ^ 

*a/ Edinburgh, ^d was bom in 1780. He had very few ^ 

^ d/ avantages of education, and (went to sea (in early life) U.''^ 

in the merchant serrice. He afterwards became mate 
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X which his reputation as a writer chiefly rests. Early 
^^ u>f. in 1769, his " Marine Dictionary " appeared, which ^wo"**^* C'* 
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the vessel was never heard of after she passed the 
* : / Cape ; the poet of the Shipwreck is therefore sup- yjwuie &€iUV 

^e/ posed to have perished by the same disaster he had 
27 CJJ^ -fakas^ so graphically described. IT The subject of tn ** 

th® "Shipwreck" and its authors fate demand our \^" 

interest and sympathy. If we pay respect to the / — /^ 
ingenjlous scholar who can produce agreeable venses 1/ * 
in leisure and retirement, how much more interest G\ Cg^^ %i 
must we take in the " shipboy 6n the high and giddy /- / ^ i 

11 , mast\ cherishing the hour which he may casually 
I snatch from 
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SPECIMEN PROOF-SHEET, 



AS COBRBCTED. 



WILLIAM FALCONER. 



WnUAM Faloonbe was the son of a barber in 
Edinburgh, and was bom in 1730. He had very few 
advantages of education, and in early life went to sea 
in the merchant service. He afterwards became mate 
of a vessel that was wrecked in the Levant, and was 
saved with only two of his crew. This catastrophe 
formed the subject of his poem entitled "The Ship- 
wreck ", on which his reputation aa a writer chiefly 
rests. Early in 1769, his "Marine Dictionary" ap- 
peared, which has been highly spoken of by those 
capable of estimating its merits. In thi^ same year, 
he embarked on the Aurora ; but the vessel was never 
heard of after she passed the Cape: the poet of the 
Shipwreck is therefore supposed to have perished by 
the same disaster he had himself so graphically de- 
scribed. 

The subject of the " Shipwreck " and its author's 
fate demand our interest and sympathy. — ^If we pay 
respect to the ingenious scholar who can produce 
agreeable verses in leisure and retirement, how much 
more interest must we take in the " ship-boy on the 
high and giddy mast ", cherishing refined visions of 
fancy at the hour which he may casually snatch 
from danger and fatigue! 



EXPLANATION OP MARKS USED ON THE SPECIMEN PROOF-SHEET. 

Jr it is desired to change any word to capitals, small capitals, Roman text 
(the ordinary letter), or italics, draw a line beneath it, and write in the mai^, 
Capg.^ S. caps.y Rom.^ or Ital,^ as the case may bo. See corrections 1, 2, 14, and 
8, on the specimen sheet. 

When it is necessary to expunge a letter or word, draw a line through it, and 
place in the margin a character resembling a d of current hand, which stands for 
tae Latin word deU {erase) ; as in No. 8. 

When a wrong letter or word occurs in the proof-sheet, draw a line through 
it, aod place what must be substituted for it in the margin, with a vertical line at 
the right; as in the corrections marked 4. 

Attention is drawn to an inverted letter I7 underscoring It, and writing oppo* 
site the character used in No. 6. 

An omitted word, letter, comma, semicolon, colon, exclamation-point, or 
interrogation-point, as well as brackets and parentheses, are written in the mar- 
gin, with a yertical line at the right ; as in the various corrections marked 6: a 
caret shows where to introduce what is thus marked in. When there is so much 
omitted that there is not room for it in the margin, it is written at the top or 
bottom of the page, and a line is used to show where it is to be introduced ; as at 
the bottom of the specimen sheet 

A period is marked in by placing it in the margin inside of a cirde, as in No. 9. 

Apostrophes and quotation-points are introduced in a character resembling a 
Y, and a caret is placed in the text to show where they are to be inserted. This 
is iUustrated in No. 11. 

No. 23 shows how the dash and hyphen are introduced. 

When a letter or word should be transposed, a line is drawn around it and 
carried to the place where it should stand, and the letters tr, are placed (^posite, 
as in No. 7. 

No. 10 shows how to mark out a quadrat or space which improperly appears. 

In a broken or imperfect letter is used, draw a line through or beneath it, and 
make an inclined cross in the margin, as in Na 12. 

Sometimes a letter of the wrong size will be used by mistake ; in such a case^ 
underline it and place the letters w.f. {VfrongfonS) in the margin, as in 13. 

If the letters of a word stand apart from each other, draw a curved line be- 
neath the space which separates them, and two curves in the margin, as in 15. 
If the proper space is wanting between two contiguous words, place a caret 
where the space should be, and opposite to them make a character like a music 
sharp, as shown in No. 16. 

Two parallel horizontal lines, as in No. 17, are used when the letters of a 
word are not all in the same level, and a horizontal line is also drawn under such 
as are out of place. 

When a new paragraph has been improperly b^un, a line is drawn from its 
commencement to the end of the previous paragraph, and the words no break are 
written in the margin ; see No. 18. When it is desired to commence a new par- 
agraph, the paragraph mark (^ is introduced at the place, and also in the margin. 

When letters at the commencement of a line are out of the proper level, a 
horizontal line should be drawn beneath them, and a similar one placed in the 
margin; as in No. 21. When any portion of a paragraph projects laterally beyond 
the rest, a vertical line should be drawn beside it, and a similar one must stand 
opposite to it in the margin ; see No. 23. 

When a lead has been improperly omitted, the word ZeoK? is written at the 
side of the page, and a horizontal line shows where it is to be introduced, as ia 
No. 25. If a lead too many has been introduced, the error is corrected as in 24. 

When uneven spaces are left between words, a line is drawn beneath, and 
spcux better is written opposite ; see 26. 

If it is desired to retain a word which has been marked out, dots are placed 
beneath it, and the word etet {let it stand) is written in the margin ; as in 27. 



A LIST OF SUBJECTS. 



The student will find it to his advantage always to prepare a pre- . 
liminary analysis. To aid him in this, models in the principal depart- 
ments of prose composition are first presented. 

1. A Parallel.— 7%« Old and the N^ew TesUmerU, 
T. Their respectiye writers. 

n. The parties to whom they are each addressed, 
m. The languages in which they are respectively written. 
IV. Comparison of their style. 

V. Authenticity of each, hy whom acknowledged. 
YL Tone of the teachings of each, 

2. A Descriptive Letter. — Dated Niagara Falls, 

L Acknowledge receipt of a fdend*e letter, and offer to give an accoimt of a 

summer tour which yon are supposed to have taken. 
n. Preparations for leaving home, 
m. Incidents on the way to Niagara. 

IV. General remarks on the pleasures, Iktigues, and advantages, of travelling. 
Y. Description of the Falls and the surrounding places. 
VI. Comparison with any other scene. 
Vn. Emotions awakened hy suhlime scenery. 

Vm. General remarks about returning, and the anticipated pleasure of rejoining 
friends. 

3. Historical Narrative. — The Spanish Armada, 
I. Introductory remarks on the great expeditions of which history tells us. 
n. Causes that led to the outfit of the Armada. 
m. General description of the Spanish vessels of that age. 
IV. Strength of the Armada. 

V. Consternation in Britain, and preparations to meet it. 
VI. Fate of the Armada. 
vn. Political Consequences. 

vm. General reflections. History shows that divine interference often £nu- 
trates the greatest human efforts. 

4. Biographical Sketch. — JuUus CcBsar, 
I. State of Rome at the time of Caesar^s birth. 
n. Cflesar^s birth and parentage. 

in. Incidents of his youth. Came near felling a victim to Sylla's cruelty. 
IV. His first military exploits. 
V. Means which he took to obtain popularity. 
VI. Rapid political advancement Mighty conquests, 
vn. His fete ; the causes that led to it, and its consequences, 
vm. Cflesar^s character, as a general ; as an author ; as a man. 
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LIST OF SUBJECTS. 



6-. 'EasAY.-^Shipe. 

L OrigbL When and by whom flnt made f 
n. Appearance. Original form and sabeeqaent improTementa. 
in. InTentlona. Mariners^ compasa; appUoatlon of steam. 
IV. Objects for which they are used. 

y. UselUnese, as compared with other means of transportation. 
YL Effects that ships have produced on mankind. 
yn. Feelings excited bf seeing a ship under ftill saiL 

88. The Discovery of America. 



PA&AIXBLB. 

9. The character of Cotambua and that 
of Sir Isaac Newton. 

7. The character of St John and that 

of St FauL 

8. Luther and Cahrin. 

9. Gaesar and Alexander. 

10. Firmness and Obstinacy. 

11. Fbysical and Moral Courage. 

15. Ancient and Modem Literature. 
18. InTention of the Mariners* Compass 

and Application of Steam to Navi- 
gation. 
14. Ancient and Modem Greece. 

16. Ancient and Modem Bam^ 
10. A Condse and a Diflhse Style. 

17. Prose and Poetry. 

18. Beauty and Sublimity. 

19. The Man of Talent and the Man of 

Genius. 

90. Wit and Humor. 

91. French and English Character. 
S3. Courage and Bashness. 

S3. Theory and Practice. 
91 The Ideal and the BeaL 

95. Ancient and Modem Patriotism. 

96. The Sacred and the Profiuie Poets. 

BISTOBIGAL KABBA.TIYBS. 

27. The Deluge. 

98. The Crossing of the Bed Sea. (Ex- 

odus, chap. xiY.) 

99. Naaman, the Leper. (IL Kings, 

chap, y.) 

80. The History of Jonah. 

81. ^ephihah's Daughter. (Judges, 

chap, zi., T. 99.) 

83. David and GK>liath. (L Samuel, 

chap, xvn.) 
88. The Beign of the Emperor Nero. 

84. The Era of Haroun Al Baschid. 

85. The Norman Conquest 

86. The Crusades. 

a7. Granting of the Magna Charta. 



89. The Settling of America. 

40. The Beformation. 

41. Luther at the Diet of Worms. 
4a. The Thirty Teara^ War. 

48. The Beign of Queen Anne. 
44. The Era of Louis XIV. 
46. The American Bevolution. 

46. The BatUe of Bunker HUL 

47. The Beign of Terror. 

48. The Invasion of Bussla by Napo- 

leon. 

49. The Hungarian Bevolution. 
60. The Busso-TurUsh War. 



51. Moses. 
63. Buth. 
63. Solomon. 
54. Homer. 
66. Daniel. 

66. Alexander the Great 

67. Cicero. 

68. Mark Antony. 
60. Mohammed. 

60. Charlemagne. 

61. Bichard Coeur de UoCL 
63. Petrarch. 

68. Tasso. 
61 Columbus. 
66. Henry ym. 

66. Erasmus. 

67. Bloody Mary. 

68. Sir Isaac Newton. 

69. Queen Elizabeth. 

70. Shakspeare. 

71. Maria Theresa. 
73. Peter the Great 
78. yoltaire. 

71 Patrick Henry. 
75. Washington. 
70. Franklin. 

77. Bobespierre. 

78. Aaron Burr. 

79. Howard, the philanthropist 



UST OF SUBJECTS. 
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80. Mango Fftrk 



81. 



81 
86. 
86. 
87. 



90. 

01. 

93. 

98. 

94. 

95. 

90. 

97. 

08. 

99. 
100. 
101. 
103. 
108. 
104. 
105. 



FicnoK. 
Adyentares in California. 
An Bncoonter with Pirates. 
A Lion Hnnt in Sonthem AMca. 
The Indian's Revenge. 
The History of a Pin. 
The History of a Bible. 
The History of a Cent. 
The History of a Shoe. 
The History of a Looking-glass. 
The History of a Belle. 
The History of a School-room. 
The Story of an Old Soldier. 
Boblnson Crosoe. 
A Harricane in the Torrid Zone. 
Visit to Moont St Bernard. 
The Victim of Intemperance. 
Incidents of a Whaling Voyage. 
Adyentares in Australia. 
The Prisoner of the BastUe. 
The Smoggleni. 
Tbe Alchemist. 
The Flower-girl . 
A Voyage to the Mediterranean. 
Visit to an Almshouse. 
Bncouiter with Bobbers. 



ESSAYS. 

106. Spring. 

107. A Thunder-storm. 

108. Flowers. 

109. The Beauties of Nature, 
lia Snow. 

111. Mountains. 

113. Forests. 

lia A Lake Scene. 

114. A Storm at Sea. 

115. Our Country. 

116. ThanksgiyingDay. 

117. The Study of History. 

118. The Advantages of Education. 

119. Peace. 

120. War. 

131. An Earthquake. 
133. Chiyalry. 

133. Scene in an Auction-room. 

134. The Ruins of Time. 

125. The Fickleness of Fortune. 

126. Disease. 
137. The Cholexft. 
19B. Prayer. 



139. Death. 
laO. Life. 
181. Youth. 

183. Old Age. 
188. Morning. 

184. Evening. 

185. Day. 

186. Night. 

187. Summer. 

188. Autumn. 
180. Winter. 

140. The Mission of the Dew-drop. 

141. Truth. 

143. Honesty. 

148. Earth's Bataeaelds. 

144. Qambling. 
146. Echo. 

146. Anger. 

147. Self-government. 

148. Ambition. 

149. Contentment. 
160. The Love of Fame. 

151. Palestine and its AssociatioBB. 

163. City Life. 

168. The West Indies. 

164. Melancholy. 

155. Life in the Country. 

156. Purity of Thought. 

167. Patience. 

168. The Life of the Merchant. 
160. The Life of the Sailor. 

160. The Life of the Soldier. 

161. The Mariners^ Compass. 

163. The Spirit of Discoyery. 
168. Pride. 

164. The Art of Printing. 

166. The Third Commandment. 

166. Mirron. 

167. NewsiMiperB. 

168. Jerusalem. 
160. Novelty. 

170. The Bible. 

171. The Sun. 

173. The Starry Heavens. 
178. Astronomy. 

174. The Rainbow. 

175. The Moon. 

176. The Aurora BorealiB. 

177. The Stars. 

178. Comets. 

179. The Earth. 

180. The Study of QeQgiapby. 
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181. The Province of Bhetoric. 


288. Perseverance. 


182. Tbe Mystic Sevea. 


284. Silent Cities. 


183. The PleMures of Travelling. 


2^. Biches and Poverty. 


184. The Coagrem of the United States. 


236. Eloquence. 


186. The Applications of Steam. 


237. The Miser. 


186. PabUc Libraries. 


23S. Fireside Angels. 


187. Bain. 


239. Conscience and Law. 


188. Tjie Fourth Commandment 


240. Taste. 


189. Biven. 


211. Tyranny. 


190. To-morrow. 


242. Smuggling. 


191. The Rnssian Empire. 


243. The Evils of Extravagance. 


192. The Ocean. 


844. The InqnislUou. 


193. Tme PoUtenees. 


245. Bevenge. 


194. Icebergs. 


246. The Attraction of Gravitetlon. 


196. The Pearl Fisheiy. 




196. Early Piety. 


248. The Art of Writing. . 


197. The Arctic Begions. 


219. Advantages of (Studying the Clas- 


196. The Wrongs of the Indian. 


sics. 


199. £;g7ptian I*yramid8. 


250. Female Character. 


900. Government. 


251. Knowledge is Power. 


SOI. Mann&ctores. 


252. The Trials of the Teacher. 


S02. Character of the Ancient Bomans. 


253. The March of InteUset 


808. The Influence of Woman. 


254. The Bevival of Learning. 


804. The SchooUnaster Abroad. 


256. Gratitude. 


805. The Pleasorea of Memoiy. 


256. Modesty. 


806. HnmiUty. 


267. Benevolence. 


807. Natural HlBtoxy. 


258. Genius. 


806. Music. 


259. The Power of Conscience. 


200. The Hypocrite. 


260. The Orator. 


810. The Art of Composition. 


261. Aristocracy. 


811. The Invisible World. 


262. Ancient Travellen. 


812. Poetry. 




213. Man's Tme Greatness. 


264. Magic and Magicians. 


214. Virtue. 


265. Twilight 


215. Vice. 


266. Horace and his Friends. 


816. The Sabbath. 


267. Formality. 


817. Jealousy. 


268. The Rhine. 




269. Legendary Poetry. 


819. A Volcanic Eruption. 


270. Clemency. 


820. Oriental Countries. 


271. Parental Affection. 


821. Deserts. 


272. The Spirit of Song. 


222. Egypt. 


273. Hope. 


223. The Mohammedan Beligion. 


274. Where is thy Home? 


234. Paganism. 


275. Love. 


225. Industry. 


276. Forgiveness. 


226. Idleness. 


277. Earth's Beneikctora. 


227. Flattery. 


278. Peasant Life. 


228. Intemperance. 


279. The PoTf er of Association, 


229. Excelsior. 


280. Missionary Enterprise. 


230. Courage. 


281. The Lord's Prayer. 


231. I>upliclty. 


282. The Jews. 


282. Early Imprewlons. 


283. The End not yet. 
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£84. The Feuaal SyBtem. 


336. The Philosopher's Stone. 


885. The Progress of Civilization. 


337. Poetesses of Ancient Greece. 


886. The Dark Ages. 


338. The Insolence of Office. 


287. Monastic Institutions. 


339. Authorship. 


888. Generosity. 


840. Affectation. 


289. The Hirmit. 


341. The Standard of Taste. 


290. Philanthropy. 


842. The Mind. 


891. The Good Part. 


343. The Stoic Philosophy. 


292. Patriotism. 


344. The Drama. 


293. Freedom. 


345. The Bulwarks of Despotic Power. 


294. The Fourth of July. 


846. Eden. 


295. Honor. 


347. Nature and Art. 


296. A Republican Government. 


348. The True. 


897. Old things have passed away. 


349. The Good. 


298. Hero-worship. 


350. The Ludicrous. 


299. The True Hero. 


351. Epicurus and his Followers. 


800. Happiness. 


852. Reformation. 


801. Sources of a Nation's Wealth. 


353. The Freedom of the Press. 


802. The English Noble. 


354. The Present. 


803. Commerce. 


355. The Past. 


804. The Art of Painting. 


356. The Future. 


805. "Let there be Light." 


357. Rome under Augustus. 


806. Early Rising. 


358. Criticism. 


807. Candor. 


859. Silent Influence. 


808. Dissipation. 


360. The Immortality of the Soul. 


809. The Proselytfaig Spirit. 


361. Martyrdom for Truth. 


810. Envy. 


362. The Monuments of Antiquity. 


811. The Evils of Anarchy. 


363. The Power of Verse to Perpetuate. 


812. College Life. 


364. Rome was not built in a Day. 


813. Cheerfulness. 


865. The First Stroke is Half the Battle. 


814. Fashion. 


366. Make Hay while the Sun shines. 


815. The Uses of Biography. 


867. Order Is Needful for Improvement. 


816. Party-spirit 


368. Resist the Beginnings of EvU. 


81T. Atheism. 


369. Necessity is the Mother of Inven- 


818. Polytheism. 


tion. 


819. Physical Education. 


870. A Soft Answer tumeth away 


820. The Opening of Japan. 


Wrath. 


821. Pastoral Poetry. 


371. Familiarity begets Contempt. 


822. Election Day. 


372. Refinement, a National Benefit. 


823. The Pleasures of the Antiquarian. 


873. A Rolling Stone gathers no Moss. 


824. The Backwoodsman. 


374. Only a Fool turns aside to Deceit. 


825. Punctuality. 


375. Avoid Extremes. 


826. The Great West. 


376. Cast not Pearis before Swine. 


887. Cruelty to Animals. 


377. Study to mind your own Business- 


828. Curiosity. 


378. Hunger Is the Best Sauce. 


829. Foppery. 


879. Fools make a Mock of Sin. 


830. Concentration of Mind. 


380. A Fault confessed is half redressed. 


831. Gardening. 


381. Necessity has no Law. 


832. Christmas Day. 


382. The Face is an Index of the Mhid. 


833. Modem Delusions. 


383. Science, the Handmaid of Religion. 


834. Young America. 


384. Fortune favors the Brave. 


836. The Multiplication of Books. 


385. Love thy Neighbor as thyself. 
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886. 
897. 
888. 

889. 
890. 

m. 



8HL 
894. 
885. 
896. 
887. 
896. 
899. 
400. 

401. 

403. 



408. 

401 

406. 

406. 

4fft. 

408. 

409. 

410. 
411. 

413. 
418. 
414. 
416. 
416. 
417. 

4ia 

419. 
430. 
465. 
466. 
467. 



Many Men of Many Minda. 
Opportunity roakea the Thiet 
What caA't be cored most be en- 

dared« 
Grmp All, lose All. 
New Brooms aweep aean. 
Whexe there'a a Will there's a 

Way. 
The Bace ia not to the Swift. 
The Bnmt Child dreada the Fire. 
Good Wine needs no Bash. 
Time brings All Things to Light. 
Look before yon leap. 
It never rains but it pours. 
Oat of Debt, oat of Danger. 
Whatever is, is right. 
P<ditical Parties at Athens in the 

Time of Demosthenes. 
The Literary Character of Jolius 

Caesar. 
Influence of Shakspeare^s Plays on 

Popular Bstimatlon of Historical 

Characters. 
The Nobility and Besponslbillty of 

the Teacher's Vocation. 
Independence of Thought in Amer> 

lea. 
Great Men, as Types and as Indl- 

vidoals. 
The Love of Money, the Root of 

AUBvn. 
By Others' Faults' Wise Men cor- 
rect tiieir own. 
The Perfection of Art is to conceal 

Art. 
A Bird in the Hand is Worth Two 

in the Bash. 
Bconomy, the Phflosopher's Stone. 
Many a Slip Hwixt the Cap and the 

Up. 
Treason does never prosper. 
Honesty is the beet Policy. 
Great talkers, little doers. 
Decision of Character. 
National Prejudice. 
Horrors of Civil War. 
The Passion for Dress. 
Onr Duties as Citizens. 
Never too old to learn. 



431. Contrivance proves Design. 
433. The Necessity of Relaxation. 

433. Bxample, Better than Precept 

434. Popolar Clamor. 

435. The Dress is not the Man. 

436. Herculaneom and Pompeii. 

437. Contemplation. 

438. Nature, the Source of Poetic In- 

spiration. 
489. The Conflict of Daties. 

430. InflzmitiesofMenofGeatus. 

431. The Antediluvians. 

433. The Ingratitude of Republics. 

433. Domestic Life of the Ancient 

Greeks. 

434. Sir Walter Raleigh and hia Age. 
485. Political Economy. 

436. The Fate of Reformers. 

437. Idolatry. 

438. Evidences of Revealed Religion. 

439. The Pleasures of Imagination. 

440. Comparison of Classical with Mod- 

em Literature. 

441. The Decline of the Roman Empire. 

443. Literary Empiricism. 

448. The Examples of Great Men. 

444. Bacon and Aristotle. 

445. Speculation in Philosophy. 

446. Fanaticism. 

447. Progress versus Conservatism. 

448. Radicalism. 

449. Intellectual Excitements. 

450. Mesmerism. 

451. Psychology. 
453. Spiritualism. 

453. The Force of Prejudice. 

454. The Moral Sublime. 

455. The Moral Beautiftil. 

456. Permanence of Literary Fame. 

457. Roman Ek>qaence. 

458. Grecian Mythotogy. 

459. The Scholar's Hope. 
400. American Literature. 

461. The Tendency of American Insti- 
tutions. 
^3 The Revolutionary Spirit. 

463. Romance of the American Revolo- 

tion. 

464. Magazine Literature. 



The Satisfaction resulting trom a Conscientioos Discharge of Duty. 

The Necessity for Conventional Laws and Forms in Society. 

The Fatal Results arising fh>m an Early Neglect of the Mental Powers. 
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468. The Folly of ezpecthig too much from oar Fellow-creatnrea. 

469. The Duty of Patient ReBignatton to Misfortunee. 

470. The Necessity of examining into our Secret Motives of Action. 

471 . The Advants^^es to be derived trom an Acquaintance with Modem Languages. 
47!8. The Difficalty of conquering Bad Habits. 

473. The Happy Besults arising Arom the Cultivation of Taste. 

474. The Soothing Power of Music. 

476. The Importance of early cultivating the Affections. 

476. The Beneficial Effects of Constant Intercourse with our Fellow-creatures. 

477. Charity, an Essential Part of Trae Beligion. 

478. Religious Enthusiasm, frequently made a Mask for the Basest Purposes. 

479. The Danger of forming Hasty Judgments. V 

480. The Importance of an Early Observance of Religions Xhities. 

481. The Folly of devoting too much Time to Accomplishments. 

482. The Feelings with which we should regard Death. 

483. The Danger of indulging in a Habit of Exaggeration. 

484. The Possession of a Lively Imagination, a Great Misfortune. 

485. The Necessity of represBing Idle Curiosity in Youth. 

486. The Wisdom of not giving Free Expression to all our Thoughts. 

487. The Folly of blindly following the Judgment and Opinions of Others. 

488. The Vanity of Human Grandeur. 

489. Religion, as a Civilizing Agent. 

490. The Danger of becoming too much addicted to the Pleasures of the World. 

491. Our Duties to our Inferiors. 

4SSL The Folly of striving to please every one. 

493. Innovation, as regarded by the Young and by the Old. 

494. The Prospects of a Young Professional Man in the United States. 

496. Reading, a means of Intellectual Improviement. 
^6. The Use and Abuse of Worldly Advantages. 

497. Life is short and Art is long. 
496. No one lives for himself alone. 
499. Independence must have Limits. 

600. Man and Government, as found in the Savage, the Pastoral, the Agricultural, 

and the Commercial, State. 
501. How flir the Right should be controlled by the Expedient. 
603. Color, as an Element of Beauty. 

603. Poetry, Painting, Architecture, and Sculpture, as Means of refining Taste. 

604. The Good and Bad Effects of Emulation. 

606. The Influence of Greek, Latin, French, and English, Literature, on Taste. 

606. Ancient and Modem Notions of Liberty. 

607. Personal Beauty, Rank, and Wealth, as Passports in Society. 

608. The Study of Logic, as a Mental Discipline. 

600. The Respective Effects of Agriculture and Manu&cturee on the Morals of the 
Community. 

610. An Old and a New Country, as Fields of Enterprise, 

611. Patronage, Emulation, and Personal Necessity, as Promotive of Literary 

Exertion. 
619. The Views taken of a Nation by itself and Others. 

613. Ancient and Modem Views of Death. • 

614. The Comparative Influence of Individuals and Learned Societies in forming 

the Literary Character of a Nation. 
616. ProQfb aflbrded by Astronomy of an intelligent Creator. 
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Slfi. Beware of desperate stepfl ; the darkest daj, 

LlTe till to-morrow, will have paesed away. 
517. Theie^s a Divinity that Bhapee our ends, 

Boog^ hew them how we may. 
618. Health is the vital principle of blise. 
619.- Heaven from all creatares hides the book of ikte.. 
6S0. Be it ever bo hnmble, there*B no place like home. 
601. The bolt that BtrikeA the towering cedar dead. 

Oft pasBOB harmleBB o'er the bazers head. 
622. Who by repentance ia not Batisfied, 

Ib nor of Heaven, nor earth. 
628. Honor anA shame fh>m no condition rise : 

Act wen your part ; there all the honor lies. 
694. Good name in man or woman. 

Is the immediate jewel of their sonhi. 
626. Sweet are the uses of adversity. 

626. Jostice may sleep, but never dies. 

627. Man yields to castom as he bows to flite ; 
In all things roled-^mind, body, and estate. 

628. Experience is the school 
Where man learns wisdom. 

629. All is not gold that glitters. 

680. One to-day is worth two to-morrows. 

681. Birds of a feather flock together. 

632. An the world's a stage. 

And a3 the men and women merely players. 

AROVKKSTATITE DISCOUBSKS. 

688. Was Napoleon greater in the field than In the cabinet ? 

684. Is conscience in all cases a correct moral gnide ? 

685. Do inventions improve the condition of the laboring classes f 

686. Is the expectation of reward a greater incentive to exertion than the fear 

of pimishment ? 

687. Would it be right for Congress to pass an intenational copy-right law ? 

688. Is it expedient for Congress to iMtss an international copy-right law ? 

689. Is the penal transportation of convicts as effective in preventing crime aa 

solitary confinement f 

640. Is the oonntry a better place for a University than a large city f 

641. Are Increased fiicUities of intercoarse with Bnrope an advantage to ns ? 

643. Has popular superstition a Ikvorable effect on a nation's liteeatoret 
648. Do savage nations possess a right to the soil f 

644. Ongbt capital punishment, as a matter of right, to be abolished f 

646. Ought capital punishment, as a matter of expediency, to be abolished t 

646. Is the mind of woman inferior to that of man ? 

647. Is it expedient that a new version of the Bible should be made ? 

648. Is the pen mightier than the sword ? 

((49. Has increased wealth a fiivorftble effect on the morals of a people ? 

660. Is a nation's literature afl^scted by its form of government f 

661. Ought there to bo a proi)erty qtialiflcatlon for suflhige f 

662. Does the study of the dasslcs aflbrd better discipline to the mind than that 

of mathematics ? 
658. Is truth invincible, if left to grapple with IMsehood on eqiial t^rms f 
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654. Is ft monarehj the strongest and most stable form of government f 

555. Is it beneficial to a conntiy to have a union between Church and State f 

556. Did the Crusades bave a beneficial influence on Europe f 

667. Is a man justified in obeying a law of his country wfaich he feels to be 

morally wrong f 

658. Is it best forjudges to be elected by the people ? 

659. Do the learned professions offer as promising an opening to a young man 

as mercantile life ? 

660. Had the Olympic and other games a fkrorable effect on the ancient Greeks f 

661. Is the existence of political parties beneficial to a state t 

665. Do parents exercise a greater influence than teachers in forming the char- 

acter of the young t 

668. Is a general war in Europe fltvorable to the interests of America ? 
664. Does climate have any effect on the character of a nation ! 

666. Is a lawyer justifled in defending a bad cause f 

666. Does the pulpit afford a better field for eloquence than the bar r 
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A., flcieoracrefl. 

A. A. Sm AeadenUm Americana Sodui^ 

FeHow of the American Academy. 
A. B., ArUurn Baeealavreiu, Bachelor 

of Arts. 
A. B. C. F. U., American Board of Com- 

mlBBionen for Foreign MlsBlons. 
A. C, anU ChrUtum, before Chridt. 
Acct., account 
A. B., <mno Dombd, in the year of our 

Lord. 
Ad lib., ad UbUtan^ at pleasure. 
A^., adjective. 
A4jt., Adjutant. 
AdUt.-aen., A^jntant-GeneraL 
Admr., Administrator. 
Admz., Administratrix. 
AdT., adver^ 
Mi., aUatit, of age. 
A. & F. B. 8., American and Foreign 

Bible Society. 
Agt., agent 
Ala. or Al., Alabama. 
Aid., Alderman or Aldermen. 
Alex., Alexander. 
Alt, altitude. 
A. M., ArUium MagMer, Master of 

Arts. 
A. M.f anno mundi, in the year of the 

world. 
A. M., ante meridiem^ morning. 
Am., American. 
Amer., America. 
And., Andrew. 
Anon., anonymous. 
Ans. or A., answer. 
Anth., Anthony. 
Apoc., Apocal^se. 
Apr., April. 



Arch., Archibald. 

Archb. or Apb., Archbishop. 

Ark., Arkansas. 

Art., article. 

Assist Sec., Assistant Secretary. 

A. 8. 8. U., American Sunday School 

Union. 
Atty., Attorney. Attys., Attorneys. 
Atty.-Gen., Attomey-GeneraL 

A. XT. C, anno nriOs oondUas, in the year 
after the building of the city. 

Aug., August 

Anth. Ver., Authorized Version. 

B., Book or Books. 

B. A., Baecalauretu ArUurn^ Bachelor 
of Arte. 

B. A., British America. 

Bar. or bl., barrel. 

Bar., Baruch. 

Bart, Baronet 

B. C, before Christ. 

B. B., JBaoealaureus DivMUxUa, Bacho* 
lor of Divinity. 

Bei^., Benjamin. 

B. L.. Bacealaureus Legum^ Bachelor 
of Laws. 

Bis. or bbl., barrels. 

B. M., Bacealaureus Msdidna, Bache- 
lor of Medicine. 

B. M., British MaU. 

B. M. or Brit Mus., British Museum. 

Bp., Bishop. 

B. B., Banco JBegis, Singes Bench. 

Br., brig. 

Brig., Brigade ; Brigadier. 

Brig.-Gen., Brigadier-General. 

Bro., Brother. Bros., Brothers. 

Bu., bushel or bushels. 

B. v., Beata Virgo, Blessed Yiigin. 
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CRt par., easterU pcaribuBy other things 
behig equal. 

Cal.f CalencUBy the Calends. 

Cal., California. 

Can., Canada. 

Cantab., Cambridge. 

Cap. or c, ecfput, chapter. 

Cap., CapitaL Caps., Capitals. 

Capt., Captain. 

Capt.-Gen., Captain-General 

Cash., Cashier. 

Cath., Catharine; Catholic. 

C. B., Companion of the Bath. 

C. C. P., Court of Common Fleas. 

C. B., Canada East 

Cf., confer^ compare. 

Ch., chaldron or chaldrons. 

Ch., Church. Chs., Churches. 

Chanc, Chancellor. 

Chap., c, or ch., chapter. 

Chas., Charles. 

Chron., Chronicles. 

CI. Dom. Com., Clerk of the House of 
Commons. 

Cld., cleared. 

Co., County; Company. 

Coch., cochkaire^ a spoonftU. 

Col., Colorado, 

Col., Colonel; Colossians. 

Cold., colored. 

CoIL, (kXUghm^ College. 

Com., Commodore ; Committee ; Com- 
missioner. 

Com. Arr., Committee of Arrangements. 

Comdg., Commanding. 

Comp., Company (Military). 
, Comp., compare. 

Com. Ver., Common Version. 

ConJ., coujunction. 

Conn, or Ct., Connecticut. 

Const, Constable ; Constitution. 

Contr., contraction. 

Cor., Corinthians. 

Cor. Sec., Corresponding Secretary. 

C. P., Common Pleas^ 

C. P., Court of Probate. 

C. P. S., CwiUm PrivcM SigiUi, Keeper 
of the Privy SeaL 

C. R., Cftutot BoUUonimj Keeper of the 
BoUs. 

Or., Creditor. 

C. S., Court of Sessions. 



C. S., Oustos Bigmiy Keeper of the SeaL 

Ct., Count 

Ct or c, cent. Cts., cents. 

Curt., current (month). 

C. W., Canada West 
Cwt, hundred-weight 

D., day or days ; dime or dtanes. 

D., denarius^ a penny ; denarUj pence. 

Dan., DanieL 

D. C, District of (Columbia. 
D. C. L., Doctor of Civil Law. 
D. D., Doctor of Divinity. 
Dea., Deacon. 

Dec, December. 

Deg., degree or degrees. 

DeL, Delaware. 

Del., deUneavit^ drew. 

Dem., Democrat. 

Dep., Deputy ; Department. 

Dent, Deuteronomy. 

Dft., Defendant 

D. G., Jki OraOa, by the grace of God. 

Diet Atty., District Attorney. 

Div., Division. 

Do. or ditto, the same. 

Doll., dollar. Dolls., dollars. 

Doz., dozen. 

D. P., Doctor of Philosophy. 

Dr., dear ; drachm or drachms. 

Dr., Doctor; Debtor. 

D. v., Deo voUfUe, God willing. 
Dwt., pennyweight 

B., East 
Eben., Ebenezer. 
Bed., Bcclesiastes. 
Eccles., Bedesiasticus. 
Ed., Editor; Eds., Bditori. 
Edin., Edinburgh. 
Edit or Ed., edition. 
Bdm., Edmund. 
Edw., Edward. 

E. E., errors excepted. 
E. B., ell or ells English. 
E. Fl., en or ells Flemish. 
E. Fr., ell or ells French. 

E. G. or ex. g., exen^ graUa, for ex* 

ample. 
E. I., East Indies. 
Eliz., Elizabeth. 
Eng., England. 
Engd., engrayed. 
Ep., Epistle. 
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Xph., S^hnim; SpbesSang. 

E. 8., en or eDB Scotch. 

Bsq., Etqolre. Baqn., EsqnirM. 

SbUl, Esther. 

BtaL, €t aUbi, and elsewhere; el aid, 

and others. 
Etc, <^MS<0r-l-«-a, and so forth. 
Et seq., «t aeguentia^ and what foUows. 
Ex., Example. 
Ezc, Exception. 
Exec, or Bxr., Bxeeator. 
Exec. Com., Execntire Committee. 
Execx., Execntrix. 
Exod., Exodns. 
Ezd.,E«ira. 
Ezek., Szekiel. 
Fahr., Fahrenheit 

F. A. S., Fellow of the Antiquarian So- 
ciety. 

Fath., Ikthom or fltthoms. 

F. D., IHdei Dtfmtor, Defender of the 
Faith. 

Feb., Febmaxy. 

F. E. S., Fellow of the Entomological 
Society. 

F. G. S., Fellow of the Geological So- 
ciety. 

F. H. S., Fellow of the Horticaltnral So- 
ciety. 

Fig., flgure or flgnres. 

Fir., flrkin or Arldns. 

Fla., Flor., Florida. 

F. L. 8., Fellow of theLinnsan Society. 

F. M., JUa nUxfuray let a mixture be 
made. 

Fol., fo., or f., folio or folios. 

Fred., Frederick. 

F. R. 8., Fellow of the Boyal Society. 

F. S. A., FeUow of the Society of Arts. 
Ft. or f., foot or feet 

Far., ftirlong or ftirlongs. 

Fat., Fatare. 

Ga., Georgia. 

Gal., Galatians. 

Gal., gallon. Gals., gallons. 

G. B., Great Britain. 

G. C. B., Grand Cross of the Bath. . 

Gen., General ; Genesis. 

Gent, Gentleman. 

Geo., George. 

Gov., Gtovemor. 

GoT.-Gen., Govemor-GeneraL 



G R., Qwrgiu8 Sex, King George. 

Gr., grain or grains. 

Gain, or G., guinea or goineas. 

H. or hr., hoar or hoars. 

Hab., Habakkak. 

Uag., Haggai. 

H. B. M., His or Her Britannic MiOesty. 

Beb., Hebrews. 

Hd., hogshead. Hbd., hogsheads. 

H. E. I. C, Honorable East India Com- 
pany. 

H. IL, His or Her Majesty. 

H. M. S., His or Her Majesty's Ship or 
Service. 

Hon., Honorable. 

Hon. Gent« Honorable Gentleman. 

Hon. Mem.. Honorable Member. - 

Hon. Sec., Honorary Secretary. 

Hoe., Hosea. 

H. P., half-pay. 

H. R. H., His Royal Highness. 

Hand., handred or handreds. 

I., island. Is., islands. 

Ibid, or ib., ibidem, in the same place. 

Id., idem, the same. 

I. e., id est, that is. 

I. H. S., Jetut Homiman ScUvaior, Sesua 
the Savionr of Men. 

HI., Illinois. 

Imp., Imperfect. 

In., inch or inches. 

Incog., incognito, unknown. 

Ind. or la., Indiana. 

In. lim., in limine, at the outset. 

In loc., in loco. La or at the place. 

I. N. R. I., Jesw Kazarenus Bex Jtu 
dcBorum, Jeans of Nazareth King of 
the Jews. 

Ins., Inspector. 

Ins.-Gen., Inspector-General. 

Inst., instant, of this month. 

Int., interest ; inteijection. 

In trans., in transitu, on the passage. 

lo., Iowa. 

I. O. O. F., Independent Order of Odd 
Fellows. 

Irreg., Irregular. 

Isa., Isaiah. 

Jan., January. 

Jas., James. 

J. D., «7urum I^octor, Doctor o Laws. 

Jer., Jeremiah. 
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Jno., John. 

Jona., Jonathan. 

Job., Joseph. 

Josh., Joshna. 

J. P., Justice of the Peace. 

Jod., Judith. 

Judg., Judges. 

Judg. Adv., Judge Advocate. 

Jun. or Jr., Junior. 

Just., Justice. 

J. V. D., Juris tariusque Doctor^ Doctor 
of each Law (of the Canou and the 
Civil Law). 

Kan., Kansas. 

K. B., King's Bench. 

K. B., Knight of the Bath. 

K. C, King's Counsel. 

K. C. B., Knight Commander of the 
Bath. 

Ken. or Ky., Kentucky. 

K. O., Kn^ht of the Garter. 

Kil., kUderkin or kilderkins. 

K.M., Knight of Malta. 

K. P., Knight of St. Patrick. 

K. T., Knight'of the Thistle. 

Kt. or Kat, Knight 

L., line. 

La., Louisiana. 

Lam., Lamentations. 

Lat., latitude. 

Lb., pound or pounds (weight). 

L. C, Lower Canada. 

L. D., Lady Day. 

Ld., Lord. Ldp., Lordship. 

Leag., lea., or 1., league or leagues. 

L. L, Long Island. 

Lib. or 1., Hber, Book. 

Lieut., Lieutenant 

Lieut.-Col., Lieutenant-Colonel. 

Lieut. Comdg., Lieutenant Command- 
ing. 

Lieut-Gten., Lientenant-Oeneral. 

Lieut-Qov., Lieutenant-Governor. 

Liv., Liverpool. 

LL. B., Legum BaeealauretUt Bachelor 
of Laws. 

LL. D., Legum Doctor^ Doctor of Laws. 

Lon. or Lond., London. 

Lon. or long., longitude. 

L. S., Locus SigiUi^ Place of the Seal. 

Lt., Light 

Lt In., Light Inikntiy. 



L X X., Septuagint (Version). 

M., miOe^ one thousand. 

M., manipulus^ a handfbl. 

M., meridie, meridian, noon. 

M., misce^ mix. 

M., mile or miles. 

M. or Hons., Mansieury Mr., Sir. 

Mace, Maccabees. 

Mag., Magazine. 

MaJ., Major. 

M^).-Gen., Ms^or-GeneraL 

Mai., Malachi. 

Man., Manassei. 

Mar., March. 

Mass. or Ms., Massachusetts. 

Math., Mathematics. 

Matt., Matthew. 

M. 'B.^JifedieincRBacealaureuSy Bachelof 
of Medicine. 

M. B., MuHccs Baccalaureugf Bachelor 
of Music. 

M. C, Member of Congress. 

M. D., MedidncB Doctor^ Doctor of Med- 
icine. 

Md., Maryland. 

Me., Maine. 

Kem.^ memento^ remember; memoran- 
dum. 

Messrs., Messieurs^ gentlemen. 

Mic, Micah. 

Mich., Michigan; Michael. 

Mid., Midshipman. 

Miss., Mississippi. 

Mo., Missouri. 

Mo., month. Mos., months. 

M. P., Member of Parliament 

M. P., Member of Police, 

Mr., Mister. 

M. R. A. S., Member of the Boyal 
Asiatic Society. 

M. R. C. S., Member of the Royal Col- 
lege of Surgeons. 

M. R. I. A., Member of the Royal Irish 
Academy. 

Mrs., Mistress. 

MS., manuscriptum^ manuscript. 

MSS., manuscripts. 

Mus. D., Doctor of Music. 

M. W., Most Worthy. 

N., North. 

N., note or notes. 

N. A.^ North AmerioA. 
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Nath., NnUuuitel. 
N. B., nota dene, mAik wdL 
N. B., New Brunswick. 
N. C, Korth Carolluu 
N. B., New Bngland. 
Neb., Nebraska. 
Neh., Nehemiab. 

Nem. coo., fwmiiM £on<fo<ttom<0 ; Nem. 
diss, nembis dUaenUaUe, onaDimoiulj. 
Ner., Nevada. 
N. F., Newfoundland. 
N. H., New Hampsbire. 
N. J., New Jersey. 
NL,naU. Nls., nails. 
N.M., New Mexico. 
N. O., New Orleans. 
No., numero, in number ; niucl^r. 
Nos., nunbers. 
Not., Noyember. 
N. S., NoTS Scotia ; New Style. 
N. T. or New Test., Now Testament 
Num., Numbers. 
N.Y.^ New York. 
O., Obio, 
Ob., objection. 
Obad., Obadiah. 
Obt, obedient. 
Oct., October. 
Olym., Olympiad. 
Or., Oregon. 
O. 8., Old Style. 

O. T. or Old Test, Old Testament 
O. XT. A., Order of United Americans. 
Oxon., Oxford. 
Oz., onnce or ounces. 
P., page. Pp., pages. 
P., pole or poles. 

P. leq., partes aquaUs, eqnal parts. 
Par., paragraph. 
Part., participle. 
Payt., payment 
Pd., paid. 

Penn. or Pa., Pennsylvania. 
Per an., per annum, by tbe year. 
* Perf., Perfect 
Pet, Peter. 
Ph. D., PhJUoBOpMm Doctor, Doctor of 

Philosophy. 
Phil., Philippians. 
Phila. or Phil., Philadelphia. 
Philem., Philemon. 



PInz. or Pzt., f^nxU, painted. 

PUT., Plaintiff. 

P. M., Post Master. 

P. M., pott meridiem, evening. 

P. M. O., Post Master General. 

P. O., Post Office. 

Pop., population. 

Prep., preposition. 

Pres., President; present 

Prob., Problem. 

Prof., Professor. ' 

Prop., Proposition. 

Prot., Protestant 

Pro tem., pro ten^ore, for the time 

being. 
Prov., Proverbs. 
Prox., proximo, of next month. 
P. R S., President of the Boyal Sodetj. 
P. S., Poet eertphan^ Postscript 
P. S., Privy Seal. 
Ps., Psalm or Psahns. 
Pt,pint Pts., pints. 
Pub. Doc., Pnblic Docnments. 
Pan., puncheon or puncheons. 
Q., Queen. 

Q. or Ques., Question. 
Qn quadrane, fiirthing; quadrOKUa^ 

fiirthings. 
Q. B., Queen^s Bench. 
Q. C, Qaeeu*8 CounseL 
Q. E. D., quod erai demonstrttndwn^ 

which was to be proved. 
Q. E. F., quod ertU fadendian, which 

was to be done. 
Q. 1. or q. p., gucmtum Ubet orplaoei, as 

much as yon please. 
Qr., quarter. 
Q. S., quantum svfficU, a sufficient 

quantity. 
Qt., quart. Qts., quarts. 
Qy., Query. 

R., Ress, King; Segina, Queen. 
K, rood or roods ; rod or rods. 
R. A., Boyal Academician. 
R. A., Royal Artillery. 
R. A., Russian America. 
R. E., Royal Engineers. 
Reed., Received. 
Rec. Sec., Recording Secretary. 
Rect, Rector. 

Ref., Reformed ; Refomiation 
Reg., Register. 
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Begt, Regiment 

Rep., Representative. 

Ruv., Reverend; ReTelations. 

R. I., Rhode Island. 

Richd., Richard. 

R. M., Royal Marines. 

R. N., Royal Navy. 

Robt, Robert 

Rom., Roman; Epistle to the Ro- 



R. R., Railroad. 

R. S. S., BegUB Sodetatit Sodus, Fellow 
of the Royal Society. 

Rt. Hon., ^ht Honorable. 

Rt Rev., Rij^ht Reverend. 

Rt WpfuL, Right WorshipftaL 

R.W., Right Worthy. 

8., South. 

8., shilling or shillings. 

8. or sec, second or seconds. 

8. A., Soath America. 

8am., Samnel (Book of). 

8amL, Samuel. 

8. A. 8., axUtaUt AnOquariortan So- 
duSy Fellow of the Society of Anti- 
quarians. 

8. C, South Carolina. 

8c., iculpeit^ engraved. 

8c., scruple or scruples. 

8. caps., small capitals. 

8chr., Schooner. 

8cil., sc., or s., tcffieet, namely. 

Sec, Secretaiy. 

Sect, sec, or s., section or sections. 

Sen., Senior; Senate; Senator. 

Sept, September. 

Serg., Sergeant 

Serg.-MaJ., Sergeant-MiOor. 

Servt., servant. 

S. J. C, Supreme Judicial Court 

Sol., solution ; Solomon. 

Sol., Solicitor. 

Sol.-Oen., SolicitoMSeneraL 

8. P. (^ R., SenaiuB popuhuqui So- 
moniw, the Senate and people of 
Rome. 

Sq. m., square mQe or mites. 

8. 8., Sunday School. 

SS., iequenUa, what follows. 

St, Saint; street 

8. T. D., SanUm Tkeotogia J)ocUjrtJ>ot> 
tor of Divinitj. 



Ster., Sterling. 

S. T. P., Sanetai Theotogim Prf^euor^ 

Professor of Divinity. 
8. T. t.l^.tUmi terra letOi, may the 

earth be light to thee. 
Sup., Supplement; Supemumeiaiy. 
Surg., Surgeon. 
Surg.-Gen., Surgeon-General. 
Sua., Susannah. 
T., ton or tons. 
Tenn., Tennessee. 
Tex., Texas. 
Text Rec, Texiut Beaptw^ the Re 

ceived Text 
Theo., Theodore. 
Theor., Theorem. 
Thess., Thessalonians. 
Thos., Thomas. 
Tier., tierce or tierces. 
Tim., Timothy. 
Tit, Titus. 
T. O., turn over, 
Tob., Tobit 
Tr., transpose. 
Tr., Trustee. Trs., Trustees. 
Trans., translation ; translator. 
Treas., Treasurer. 
U. C, Upper Canada. 
U. B. I. 0., United East India Com. 

pany. 
U. J. B., Vlriusque Juris Doctor^ Doctoi 

of each Law (Canon and Civil). 
U. E., United Kingdom. 
Ult, fiMfflO, of last month. 
Univ., University. 
U. S., United States. 
U. 8. A., United States of America. 
U. S. A., United States Army. 
U. 8. M., United States MaU. 
U. 8. N., United States Navy, 
v. or vid., vide^ see. 
Va., Virginia. 
Ver. or v., verse or verses. 
Vers., vs., or v., wrnu, against 
V. g., verU graka^ for example. 
Viz., vkUttcet^ namely. 
Vol. or v., volume. Vols., volumes. 
V. Pres. or V. P., Vice President 
V. R., Victoria Begina^ Queen Victoitdi 
Vt, Vermont 
W., West 
W. £, wrong font 
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W. L« West Indies. 

WlB., Wifloooslii. 

WImL, WUdom (Book of). 

Wk. or w., week. 

Win.,WimMii. 

W. T., Waabii^itoii Tetritoiy. 

Wu, weight 



W. Va., Weet Yiiginia. 

Xmas, ChriBtmafl. 

Xn., ChriBtUui. 

Xoty., Christianitj* 

Xt, Christ 

Yr., year. Trs., yesrs. 

Ac, ei ccBUr4-aHi, and so forth. 
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Abhreviation8,to\>e followed by period*, 
84. Table of, 486. 

Abridging^ in what it consists, 846. 

Accent (character), acute, where used, 
144. Grave, where used, 144. Clrcmn- 
flex, where used, 144. 

Aco&ntf in poetry, constitutes length, 408. 

Adage, the, 845. 

Addison, his illustration of delicacy of 
taste, 168. His style, 256. 

AdSectvoee, definition oi; 59. 

Adjunct, definition of; 64. 

Adverbs, definition ot, 59. When mis- 
placed, are often a source of obscurity, 
284. 

AgrteahUnew, held by some to const!- 
tate beanty, 203. 

AUaaandrine, the, of what it consists, 
411. Where used, 41L Too cumbrous 
for an entire piece, 412. 

AUeon, his view of taste, 159. 

AUegory, what it is, 288. 

AlUierative Verse, 86. 

AUueUms, often form pleasing introduc- 
tions, 882. 

Aiphdbet, deriyation of the word, 22. 
Origin, 22. The Phoenician, derived 
from the Egyptian system, 28. The 
Greek, and its derivatiyet, 28. The 
Latin, derived firom the Greek, 24. 
The English, derived from the Latin, 
24. Number of letters in dliferent al- 
phabets, 25. 

Ambiguity, in wh^t it consists, 268. A 
foult of fiiequent occurrence, 288. Its 
commonest varietiee, 289. 



Amphibra4ih, the, 408. 

AmpMmacer^ the, 408. 

Amplification, in what it consists, 889. 
Of definitions, 888. Of arguments, 8811 

Analogy, argument flrom, 888. 

Analysis, of subjects, 826-828. Should 
invariably be drawn up, 829. 

Anapest, the, 403. 

Anecdote, the, 870. 

Angles, the, united with the Saxons la 
invading England, 81. Who they were, 
81. Gave their name to Britain, 86. 

Anglo-Saxon Language, 86. Modified 
but little by the Danish invasions, 88. 
Caianges by which it was converted into 
English, 48. 

Antibaoohi'us, the, 408. 

AnUdimam, 242. 

Antithesis, 241. Used in Proverbs, 242. 
Often employed in parallels, 848. 

Apfujeresis, 224. 

Aphorism, the, 845. 

Apocope, 224. 

Apoloffue, the, 889. 

Apophasis,i4S, 

Apophthegm^ the, 845. 

Apostrophe, meaning of the word, 187. 
Form and podtion of the character so 
called, 187. Rules for the, 187. When 
used to denote the omission of lettera, 
187. Used to form the plural of letters, 
Aie.,188. The figure so called, 241. 

Appeal to thefeeUngs, in an argumenta* 
tlve discourse, 889. 

Archaism, 2IM, 

Argument, what is it? 854. 

Argumentaiif)eJ>ise&urse,ihe,9Sii. Vw- 
mal divisions of; 885. 
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ArgmtMrnU, proper •rmgMMBt << 88Q. 

ArigMU, his mkt Cor unity of actioa, 157. 

^ft. Ito relatioD to adeDoe, 158. 

AfUeU^ the, defioitkm ot, 68. The defi- 
nite, 56. The indefinite, C6. 

Afyan Languageu^ 2C. 

Aryatu^ the, 25. 

A99ociation*t instmmental In increesinff 
the pleuures of the imftginntion, 174. 
Perwmal, 175. Kational, 175. Historl- 
eal,175. Sooroe of sublimity in Boonda, 
188. Bonroe of beaaty in Monda, 811. 

A§t«rUk, the, where uaed, 14«. 

A tt er itm ^ the, where used, 145. 

iUym2«ftm, 298. 



JtooflMiw, the, 408. 

BaUad^ the, defined, 422L 

Ba/rbarimu^ of whitt th^ consiat, 8d3. 

BttttUa, aablime deacriptiona of; 190. 

JSeauiif, character of the emotiona it ex- 
dtea^ 808. Yariety of ita ^>plieatk>na, 
806. Theoriea aa to ita aonree, 806. 
Oolor, one of ita chief elementa, 204. 
Sognlaiity of fignre, one of ita ele- 
meota, 805. Hogarth's line oi; 205. 
Bmootbneaa, easentiftl to it, 200. Gen- 
tle motion, an element of; 200. Small- 
neaa and delicaey, elements of, 207 
Deaign, % aooroe <^ 807. Moral beau- 
ty, 209. Beauty of the human eonnte- 
nance, 209 ; dependa mainly on the ez- 
preaaion, 810. Beautiftil aounda, 811. 
The beautiftil in writing, 211. 

Bdle9A§Ure9^ ita meaning in the French 
language, 151. Ita general acceptation 
in EngUsh, 166. 

SSbU, sublimity of the, 198. 

Biography^ what it ia, 869. Style appro- 
priate to, 809. 

J32a«ub FarM, a fitTorable mediam for 
expressing sublime ideas, 212. Ofwhftt 
it oonsists, 412. The most elevated of 
all measures^ 412. Most difficult to 
write, 412. 

Bonhatt^ 801. 

JBrae&, the, for what used, 146. 

JSraekeis^ fbr what they are used, 184, 
185. How to punctuate matter within j 
brackets, 185. 

JBlP«o«,the,145. 



Britain, atate U, befi>re the Roman oon. 
quest, 81. Settled by Celts, 81. Qer- 
man colonies planted there at an early 
date, 88. Invasion of; by the Saxons, 
84. Invasion of; by the Danes, 88. 
Cimqueat of; by the Ncnrnnns, 41. 

Burlesquef % apedes of wit, 815. A bur- 
le8que,whatitia,421. 

BurUUa, the, defined, 421. 



Ootdtnce^ of perioda, 801. 

Cadmfu^ the introducer of letters into 
Greece, 83. 

CapUaU, 69. Bules fbr, 69-78. Small, 
78. Too fi-ee uae of, to be avoided, 
78. When used fbr figures, to be fol- 
lowed by periods, 84. 

CaptiofUy what they are, 150. 

Caret, the, fbr what used, 147. 

Catck'tDord^, what they are, 150. 

CediOa, the, where used, 147. 

CslUc Lcmffuagt, 88. An ofbhoot flrom 
the Aryan, 86, 8L Branches of, 88. 
Celtic of Britain, how hx modified dur- 
ing the period of Soman supremacy, 
82; superseded by Saxon, 85. English 
words derived lh>m it, 40. 

CharacUr». astronomical, 148. 

Chaucer, 48, 45. 

Cicero, the most harmonious of writers, 
299. 

OircumlocuHoM, indefinite, violate pre- 
cision, 280. 

Clarendon, the style of; often violates 
unity, 809. 

Clause, definition of; 64. Relative, 64. 
Partidpial, 64. Adverbial, 64. Yoca- 
tive, 65. Adjective, 65. Appositional, 
65. Causal, 65. Hypothetical, 65. De- 
pendent, 65. Independent, 65. Yoca- 
tive and causal, never restrictive, 105. 
P^ciplal, When restrictive, 106. Ap- 
positional, rule for punctuating, 108. 
Absolute, to be set off by the oonun*, 
111. 

Cleamese, in what it consists, 883. In- 
volves purity, propriety, and precision, 
282. Faults opposed to it, 282. 

Climam, what it is, 243. Derivation of 
the term, 842. Climax of loand, 848. 
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Oidninff^ of wordi, forbidden except to 
those who are unfolding a new edenoe, 
264. Of oomponnd words, 264. 

CoUoquiaUMUy to be avoided, 268. 

CbUm^ deilyatlon of tbe w^ 92. Its 
first nae, 92. Fonnerly much need, 92. 
Its place at the present day usurped by 
the semicolon, 92. Suke for the, 92-94. 
When to be followed by a dash, 98. 

Color, one of the chief elements of 
beauty, 204. Peculiarities which en- 
hance its beauty, 204. 

Comedy, defined, 420. 

Comedy, EngU^ too often disgraced by 
obscenity, 288. 

Comma, meaning of tbe word, 99. De- 
gree of separation it denotes, 99. Not 
found In early manuscripts, 99. How 
preyiously denoted, 99. General rule 
for the, 99. Special rules for the, 101- 
121. Oautions in the use of, 128. Not 
to be introduced simply because a sen- 
tence is long, 128. Not to be used after 
a grammatical subject when immedi- 
ately followed by its yerb, 128. Not to 
be used before and connecting two 
words only, 128. To be omitted when 
there is doubt as to the propriety of 
using it, 124. 

CommunicaUon, media of; 18. 

Comparative Philology, 25. 

CompoHtian, successiye steps ol, 829. 
The art defined, 848. 

CompoeiHone, revision of, 884. Sugges- 
tions as to the correction of; 88S. 

ConcUeneee, essential to sublimity in 
writing, 195. Carried to excess, pro- 
duces obscurity, 258. 

ConjwneUone, definition of; 69. List of; 
69. 

CowMcUon qf words, cHaueee, and msm- 
here, general principles relating to the, 
82,88. 

Contrast, a, heightened by a resemblance 
in language and construction, 296. 

Correspondence, epietotary, 866. 

Countenance, beauty of the, 210. 

Couplet, the,* of what it oonsUts, 402. 
The heroic should have complete sense 
within itseU; 411. Delights in antithe- 
ses, 411. 

a>iM<«, his view of taste, 160. 



CriiMsm, fktal to the pleasures of fha 
imagination, 198. Season why it is sel- 
dom-correct in the case of young per- 
sons, 178. Definition ot, 816. Devel- 
oped the rules of rhetoric, 816. Beauty 
and truth, its object^ 816. Belatton 
between its ancient and its present 
character, 817. literaxy, 818 ; its office, 
813 ; should be based on feeling as well 
as rules, 819 ; abuse of; 819 ; objections 
to, 820 ; its principles not arbitrary, 820^ 

Curiosity, a universal passion, 179. 



Dac^^the, 408. 

Darhness, a source of sublimity, 186. 

Dash, but lately introduced, 126. Tbo 
freely used at the present day, 126. 
Bules for the use of; 126-129. Wben to 
be used after other points, 127, 128. 
When used to denote the omissiim of 
letters, 187. 

Datse, how to be written, 121. 

DefaMAiOns, how they may be amplified, 
888. 

DelAeacfy, an element of beauty, 207. 

DMcKpMon, in what it consists, 848. Of 
material object«, 849. Of natural scen- 
ery, 860. Of persons, 861. 

Design, an element of beauty, 207. Unity 
of; essential to the effect of a composi- 
tion, 208. 

2>tore9i«, the, for what used, 146. Mean- 
iDg of the word, 147. The figure so 
called, 224. 

Dialogue, the, 876. Used for the discus- 
sion of serious topics, 876. 

Didactic Poetry, 428. 

Dlffiueensee, too great, to be avoided, 
268. 

Dimeter, of what it consists, 404. 

Diminutivee, origin of; 207. 

Disorder, a source of sublimity, 186. 

Diequisiiion, the, 880. 

Dieeertation, the, 880. 

Dietich, the, what it U, 402. 

Division, the, of an argumentative dis- 
course, 3S7. 

Division-Marka, 145. 

Double Comma, the, for what used, 14T. 

Double Dagger, the, 146» 
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X^ramcM, of what they eoDslBt^Sn. I>6rl« 
▼Btioii of th« term, 419. IMvlAiOB ot, 
Into acts and scenes, 431. 

Dramatie Poetry, closely aDied to Epie, 
419. Three dramatio unities, 490. Lead- 
ing dlTlaioQa of, 420. 

DramatU^ the distlngniahed, of aatl<ioi- 
ty, 420. The distingoiahed, in modem 
ttteratores, 420. 



XOoffu^ the, 428. 

editorial, the, 880. 

JSUgiae Poetry, of what it treats, 428. 

JSUipaiB, marks of, 146. The figure so 
called, 225. Improper, a cause of oh- 
scnrity, 288. 

BmpTuuiB-Marhs, 145. 

EiM, what they are, 149. 

BnaOage, what it is, 226. Does not 
justify a violation of syntactical rales, 
220. 

England^ a oorraption of Angleland, 85. 

EngUah Langtioife, the formation of, 42. 
First book in, 45. Its forms settled 
by WidiiTe^s translation of the Bible, 
45. Its Saxon deriyatlves, 40. ItsNor- 
man-Frenoh deriratiyeg, 44. Its modern 
French deriyatires, 206. Its miscella- 
neous elements, 48. Four-filths of its 
current words of Saxon origin, 49. Its 
charaeterlstlcs, 51. Its orthography, 62. 
Its syntactical constractions, 62. Its 
Tariety, 52. Its poetical terms, 62^ Its 
strength, 68. Its flextbiUty, 64. Its 
harmony, 64. Its simplicity, 66. Its 
destiny, 66. 

Bpic Poetry, ofwh.it it treats, 418. TTnlty 
of detign essential to, 418. Epic poems 
of different languages, 419. Derivation 
of the term «tpjc, 419. The plot of an 
epic, what it Should ba, 419. 

Epigram, the, defined, 428. 

Epilogue, the, 421. 

Episodes, what they are, 418. 

Epitomiaing, in>hat it consists, 846. 

Epopect, the, 419. 

E^ivocation, hi what it consists, 282. 
Varieties of; 287. 

Essays, 879. Wide application of the 
term, 879. Different classes oi; 8S0. 
Latitude allowed in the conduct of, 8S0. 



Etymology, figures o^ 224. 
BxelanuUion (the flgureX 241. 
ExelamoiUonrpoimt, rolea for the me of 

the, 87-90. Does not always denote tho 

same degree of separation, 88. Use of 

more than one, 90. 
BoDordiiim, the, 886. 
EaopoeUioA, in what it consists, 854. 
Eitprestian, has much to do with beanly 

«f eoontenance, 210. 



Fable, the, 889. 

Earee, the, defined, 421. 

Feet, what they are, 403. Enumeratioii 
oi;408. Primary, 404. Secondary, 404. 

Fiction, what it is, 874. Hay be made 
the vehicle of good or evil, 875. 

Figure, reguhuity of; a source of beaaty, 
205; not synonymous with samcnessi 
205. 

Figures, what they are, 228. Four classes 
of, 223. Of orthography, 228. Of ety- 
mology, 224. Of syntax, 225. Of rheto- 
ric, 284; origin of, 228; history of figu- 
rative language, 229 ; most used In Um 
early stages of society, 230; grow less 
common as a language progresses in 
refinement, 280; advantages accruing 
from the use of, 280-282 ; frequently 
convey the meaning more forcibly tbaa 
plain language, 282 ; rules for the use 
of, 240-252 ; not absolutely essential to 
beauty of composition, 282 ; should not 
be the chief object had In view, 247; 
should spring naturally firom the sub- 
ject, 247; should not be used to excess, 
247. 

French La/figuage, the source of many 
English words, 44. 

Frigidity, 201. ~ 

FrontispUoe, the, 160. 

G* 

Gaelic, a branch of Geltio, $2. 

Gallicisms, 265. 

Gardens, (Mnese, 181. 

Genius, distinction between it and tastei, 

169,170. Universal, 170. 
Gcrmanio Languages, 29, 80. 
Gestures, 14. Extent to which they were 
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earrled on the ancient stage, 16. Bo- 

cline of their nae, 16. 
G^ac6, Hogarth's Mne oi; 805. What it ia, 

S09. 
Cfrcmdeur^ see SubHmiijf. 

H. 

ffarmony, in what it consists, 297. 
Words to be aroided as inharmonlons, 
298. Beqnires the writer to ayoid re- 
peating a soand, 298. Seqnires him to 
avoid a suooession of w<»ds of the same 
number of syllables, 299. Depends on 
the proper arrangement of the parts of 
a sentence, 299. Carried to greater per- 
fection in the ancient languages than In 
ours, 299. Banger of paying too much 
attention to, 800. Sequiies that the 
fullest dauses and most sonorous words 
be reserved fcnr the close of a sentence, 
801. Highest kind of, consists in the 
adaptation of sound to sensCi 802. 

ffiead-UfiM, what they are, 150. 

BemUtich^ a, what it is, 402. 

Henffiat and Bdraa, expedition o^ 84. 
Hengist^s stratagem for procuring land, 
84. 

Msptameiery of what it consists, 404» 
The regular ballad-measuie of our lan- 
guage, 408. Qenerally written in two 
lines, 408. 

Htrdc lAne, its character, 410. Used in 
the Spenserian stanza, 410. Most 
commonly Ibnnd in the form of the 
couplet, 411. Constitutes blank vene, 
412. 

HeoDometer, of what it oonsIStB, 4SA. 

Sieroglyphdcs, 18-21. 

£r»0/loHafM, of England, 868. Of Ameri- 
ca, 869. 

ZTitftofT^, a, what it is, 868. Essentials of 
a good history, 868. Style appropriate 
to, 869. 

Bbgarih^ his line of beauty and line of 
grace, 205. 

JTume, his view of taste, 158. 

BvmoT^ in what it consists, 219. Opposed 
to the pathetic, 220. Its sul^ts, 220. 
Not short-Mved, like wit, 220. Novelty 
not essential to it, 22(^. Enters into 
eveiy Utentnre, 22t Carried to the 



greatest perfection in Bon Quixote, 
221. Distinction between it and ridi- 
cule, 221. 

EyvM^ the, 422. ' 

Bypwbaton, what it is, 22& Enters 
largely into poetiy, 226. 

Byperbole, what it is, 240. Occurs in 
common conversation, 240. Has its 
origin in liveliness of imagination, 240. 
Yiolent hyperbole, out of place in mere 
descriptions, 251. May be so extrava- 
gant as to render the writer ridiculous, 
251. 

Hyphen^ derivation of the wcnrd, 188. 
What it is used to denote, 188. Bules 
for its use, 188, 189. Sometimes em- 
ployed instead of the diuresis, 189. 



Iambus, the, 403. 

Idyl, the, 423. 

IiMigery, or YifiUm, 240- 

Ima{finaii<my defined, 171. Fleasuies oi^ 
171 ; process by which they are excited, 
171. Its exuberance in youth &tal to 
sound criticism, 174. Its pleasures in- 
creased by associations, 174 Has had 
much to do with the origin of figures, 
229. Vividness oi; apt to betray the 
young into too great floridity, 256. 

ImitaUan,MeUty of, a source of pleasure 
to the imagination, 17a Servile, to be 
avoidedy814, 

Indeao, or Mcmd, tor what used, 145. 

Ihdueiion, the process o^ 883. 

In^lwitiw Mood, when to be preceded by 
the comma, 119. 

InJ!nUy, a source of sublimity, 184. 

Ifttef^feeUone, definition oi; 60. To be 
followed Iff exclamation-points, 89. 

Interrogation (the figure), 241. 

Interrogaiion-pointj rules for the, 86. 
Does not always denote the same de- 
gree of separation, 88. 

IntroducHon, importance of an effective, 
880. yariettesof;881,882. Of an ar- 
gumentative discourse, 886; modesty, 
essential to it, 887. Should be accom- 
modated to the discourse that is to fol- 
low, 88T. 

InfO0itUon, not a divlsian of rtietoric, 161 
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Inwhiitneoiutoti,88B. Tbamottdtf- 
fleolfc pwt of oompoaMon, 885. 

Irony, »8, S48. 

ItaUe^, how indietted in nuaiucrlpt, 149. 
For what luad, 149. Kot to be too 
freely employed, 149. Their nae in the 
Eogliah Bible, 149. 



jr. 

Jcu de matt, 918. 
.AMMoe,poeti€e],490. 



Xofi^Mon, the, 428L 

Langwige, spoken, 1«; its origin, 17; 
theories as to its origin, IT; the ^ of 
Deity, 17. Written laagnage, 18; its 
different systems, 18-81. The Ph<)»- 
nlelsn, written from ri^t to left, 84. 
Mode of writing the Greek, 84. Ond- 
ual development of a system oi; 28, 28. 
£ngliflh,Bee£h^li«AXan0rtMi^e. Xrish, 
a Celtic tongoe, 82. Celdc, see COUo 
Language, Indiyidoal kngnages af- 
fected by the character of those who 
speak them, 58. 

Latin Language, English words derired 
from It, 47. 

XMk2«ra,14T. 

Leads, what they are, 149. 

Letters (characters), introdneed into 
Greece by Cadmus, 28. Their inven- 
tion attributed to Thoth by Sanchonia- 
thon, 28. 

Letters (species of composltlonX 856. 
Kews, 85«. Of business, 866. OfBdal, 

866. Of friendship, 857. Of condolence, 

867. Of congratulation, 868. Of intro- 
duction, 858. Style of; 858. Answ^ 
to, 869. Manual execution of, 859. Bate 
0^859. Address of; 860. Bnbscriptlon 
of, 861. Folding and sealing oi; 865. 
Superscription of, 866. 

ZicerwM, poetical, 401. 
Lyric Poetry, 481. 

nc. 

Machmery, of an epic poem, 419. 
Macron, the, 145. 
ifa<2ri0ra{,tfae|488. 



Man/narism, what it is, 868. An 

of it to be avoided, 814. 
Jfotflm, the, 846. 

JAaetfres, defined, 404 Varieties oi; 401 
lambie, 406; oonstitnte the great body 
of oor poetry, 406. Trochaic^ 405; 
adapted to gay and tender sentiments, 
406. Au^nstio, 406^ adapted to ani- 
mated sentiments, 406. Baefylie, 406; 
^lUicQlt to write, 407. 
Melodrama, the, 481. 
Jreto/>Aor,whatiti8,886. Thecommon. 
est of figures, 887. Badical meUphen, 
887. Should not be fhr-i^hed, trite, 
obscure, or inappropriate^ 866. Meta- 
phorical and pfadn kmguage ahoald not 
be blended, 850. Mixed metaphors, to 
be avoided, 861. Should not be carried 
toofer,851. 
JTiS^iMijmisf, what it is, 889. BeUtions on 

which it is founded, 289. 
Metre, long, 407. Common, 407. Short 

408. 
Might, actively exMied, the princlpd 

somroe of the sublime^ 188^ 
iAm<«is, 284 

Misueages, Table of coomion, 869. 
Molossus, the, 408. 
Monomster, of what it consists, 404 
Motion, when gentle, an element of 
beauty, 806. When very swift, an ele- 
ment of sublimity, 206. Often vividly 
represented in composition by peculiar 
combinations of words, 804 
JTiMto, effect of, increased by associations, 
176, 188. When beantiltil, and when 
sublime, 210. 



yarration, what it is, 858. 

JirarraM«0«, what they aie, 867. Classes 
of; 86a 

Nature, the productions of; a source oi 
pleasure to the imagination, 178. 

Xorman French, origin oi; 41. First in- j 
troduction of; into England, under Ed- 
ward the Confessor, 41. Made the court 
language under Wilham the Conqueror, 
42. Source of many English wpids, 44 

^o««,866. Of invitation, 86& 

Nouns, definition oi; 67. Common, 67. 
Proper, 67. 
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JIToveUy^ a source of pleasure to the im- 
agination, 179. Difforent degrees oi; 
180. Essential to the effect of a pon, 
218. 

O. 

O and ch^ difference between, 78. 

ObeHdk^ or JDagff^r^ 146. 

OUtuary, the, 869. 

ObacfwrUy^ a source of sublimitj, 185. 
Ab opposed to deamesa, in what it con- 
sists, 282 ; causes from which it results, 
883. 

OetomeUTy of what it consists, 404. Gen- 
eralljr written in two lines, 408. 

Od€, t^e, 422. 

Omission (the figure), 248. 

Owmuxtopasid^ 2^. Continned, 808. 

Oration, the, 888, 892. Style appropri- 
ate to, 898. 

Orikography, figures of, 228. 

Ossian, why his writings are classed as 
poems, 68. One of the snblimest of 
writorsi 199. Description of his style, 
199. 



Paroffoge, 224. 

Paragraph (charscter), where used, 146. 
Meaning of the word, 145. 

ParaUpHe, 248. 

ParalMa (character), 148. 

Parallels (a variety of composition), 842. 

Paraphrase, what it is, 844. 

Pareniheses, meaning of the word, 181. 
How indicated in reading, 181. Much 
used 1^ old writers, 181. In disforor 
with modem critics, 181. Bules for 
the use o^ 182-184. Their proper place 
in a sentence, 182. How to punctuate 
matter within parentheses, 188. Long, 
to be STofded, 810. 

Parenthetical SmpressUyns, 99. Where 
generally used, 99. To be preceded and 
followed by the comma^ 99, 101, 102. 
Examples oi; 100. 

Parodies, what they are, 226, 421. 

Paronomasia, see Pwn. 

Parsing, dlfSculties in, explained, 61. 

Participles, definition ot, 69. Number 
oi;69. 



PdHicHes, splitting of, 298. 

Pasqvdnade, the, 428. 

Pastoral Poetry, 428. 

Patriotism, a source of moral sublimity, 
198. 

Pauses, should be distributed at proper 
intervals, 800. Poetical, 415; primary, 
415; secondary, 415, 416^ 

Pentameter, of what it consists, 404. 
Iambic, constitutes the heroic line, 
410; its character, 410; used in the 
Spenserian stanza, 410; most commonly 
found in the form of the couplet, 411. 

Period, meaning of the term, SI. Found 
in nmnuscripts of an early date, 81. 
Bules ibr the, 82-65. When used to 
denote the omission of letters, 187. 

Peroration, the, of an argumentatiro 
discourse, 889. 

Personification, 241. 

PerspUyuity, »se Clearness, 

Phonetic Writing, 20. 

Phrases, definition of; 64. 

Picturesque, the, 181, 182, 

Pleonasm, 225. 

Plot, the, what it is, 874. Chaxacterlstics 
of a good, 874. 

Poetry, what compositions it embraces, 
400. Features that distingnlsh it from 
prose, 401. Varieties of, 418. 

Points, punctuation, first use of, 76. To 
be used independently of reading' 
pauses, 79. Used to separate words 
and clauses, 79. Used to indicate the 
parts of speech, 79. Show to what 
class a sentence belongs, 80. Indicate 
sudden transitions, 80. Denote the 
omission of words, SO. Must be used 
only when there is a positiye rule for so 
doing, 80. Enumeration of the, 81. 

Polysyndeton, 298. 

Possessive Case, rules for the formation 
of the, 187. 

Preoision, derivation of the term, 277. 
In what it consist^ 277. Violated by a 
want of discrimination In the use of 
eynonymes, 277. Bejects unnecessary 
words, 279. Often violated by indefi- 
nite circumlocutions, 280. 

Predicate, what it is, 68. When the 
oomma must be inserted in a com- 
pound, 114. 
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PrepoMiont, defined, 69. Lift of; 69. 
Llflt of prepositions tbst follow eertain 
words, ST8. dhoold not dose a sen- 
ien«e,295. 

iVeeeoff, remtrks on the style of; 869. 

Jhrdoffutt the, 421. 

Fronattnt^ edjeetlTe, definition of, 68. 
Fenonal, definition of, 57. SelatiTe, 
definitton of; 67. Interrogative, defini- 
tion of; 67. The same pronoun not to 
refer to different objects in the same 
sentence, 285. 

ProprUty, in what tt conelsts, 268. 
Faolts opposed to it, 268. Violated by 
the confonnding of derivatives, 268. 

ProM, compositions it embraces, 843. 

ProeopopoBUt^ 241. 

Proithesis, 224. 

Proverb^ the, 845. 

Paalm, the, 422. 

Pun, the, 218. Novelty essential to Its 
elfiBct,218. 

Punehtaiion, what it is, 76. By whom 
invented, 76. Too generally neglect- 
ed, 77. Prevents misconceptions, 77. 
Founded on great and definite princi- 
ples, 78. General principles oi; 79-81. 

Purity, in what it consist^ 268. 

Pyrrhic, the, 408. 

Q. 

Quantity, of syllables, on whatltdependc, 
402; how indicated, 403; in Latin and 
Greek, independent of accent, 408. 

QuanHty-MarJks, 145. 

Quatrain, the, 407. 

Quintilian, his view of the perfect ora- 
tor, 152. 

Quotation-points, of what they consist, 
140. By whom first used, 140. For 
what employed, 140. Not to be used 
when merely the substance of a quo- 
tation is given, 140. How to punctu- 
ate matter within, 141, Single, when 
used, 141. 

Quotations, when to be preceded by the 
colon, 92. When to be preceded by 
the comma, 119. 



JBeason, the distinction between man 
and brutes, 18. 



Jtecuonini/, the, in an argomeitatNis 
discourse, 8S9L 

Ji^erene^Mark$, 146. 

S€ffim&n, of verbs and prepositions, 68. 

Repetition (the figure), 24S. 

JieairioUw Ebpreuions, defined, 106. 
Not to be separated by the comma 
from that which they restrict, 100, 109. 
To be set off by the comma, when they 
refer to several antecedents themselves 
separated by that point, 106i Bhould 
stand immediately after their logi«si 
antecedents^ 105. 

JReview, the, 880. 

JBtviaion, the best means of coneetlng 
too great floridity, 266. Necessary to 
the effect of good writiig, 818. 

Bhetoric, ancient meaning of the woi^ 
151. Its present acceptation, 151. Its 
province as a science and as an art, 162. 
To be regarded as a usefiil and an 
elegant art, 158. Advantages resulting 
from the study of; 154-156. Objection 
to its rules, 156. Bonroe from which its 
rules are drawn, 157. Figures of; 284. 

Rhyme, an unfkvorable medium for the 
expression of sublime ideas, 199. De- 
fined, 402. Principles to be observed 
respecting it, 418, 414. Bich rhymoA, 
418. Spealcs to the ear, 414. Perfeek 
rhymes, 414. Admissible rhymes, 414. 
Inadmissible rhymes, 414. BegnlarlQF 
of; importuit, 415. 

Ridicule, in what it consists, 221. To 
what It may be efltectively applied, 221. 
Its attack covert, 222. 

Romanee, the, 875. Difference between 
it and the novel, 875. 

Romans, the, their policy In introducing 
their language Into conquered states, 82. 



8. 

Sanscrit, supposed to be one of the most 
ancient of languages, 27. 

Satire, the, 428. 

Satirical Poetry, 428. 

Sato, the, 845. 

Saxon Language, an offshoot of Ten- 
tonic, 80. 

8a»ons^ what part of Germany they In- 
habited, 28, 81. 
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Shandinavickf MDigntion of bMrbariaDi 
from, 83. 

Soandina-vUin Language^ an olbhoot of 
Teutonic, 29, 80. 

JSocMninff, is what it consists, 400. 

SUrnic^, its relatioQ to art, 168. 

Section (character), where used, 145. 

Semieolorut meaning of the word, 90. 
Degree of separation which it denotes, 
95. First employed in Italy, 95. When 
first used in Engbffid, 95. BolMfiirthe, 
95-97. 

Semitic Languagee, 27. 

Sense^ adaptation of soosd to, 802. 

Seneee^ the, rendered acnto by constant 
use, 160. Three of them incapable of 
awakening pleasure in the imagination, 
176. 

SeKtenccAt definition of; 62. Component 
parts o^ 62. Subjects oA 62 ; how as- 
certained, 68. Predicates of; 68. Mem- 
bers of; 64. Beclaratiye, 65. Intoixog- 
ative, 65. Imperatiye, 66. Exclama- 
tory, 66. Simple, 66. Componnd, -66. 

Sermone, 898-899. 

Shakepeare^ his dramatic poems highly 
irregular, 820; their popuhvity ac- 
counted for, 821. 

Side-ffead»t what they are, 150. 

SilenoA, A source of sublimity, 186. 

Simile, the, what it is, 285. Sometimes 
used without any formal term of com- 
parison, 285. The explanatory, 286. 
The embellishing, 286. Bules for its 
use, 248. Should not be founded on 6tint 
resemblances, 248. Should not be trite, 
248. Should not be founded on local 
Allusions, 249. Should not be drawn 
flrom resemblances to trivial ot(jeot8» 
2^. Is out of place, when anger, tor- 
tor, or despair is the prcTalent passion, 
250. 

SimplicUy, essential to subHmity, 196. 

Sketeheg, historical, 868. Biographical, 
869. 

SmcUlness^ an element of beauty, 207. 
The idea of; associated with whatover 
we are fond of, 207. 

Smelly a source of pleasure to the lmagi» 
nation only by means of associations, 
177. 

SmoothneiSy an element of beaaty, 206. 



^ZM<mM,265. 

Solitude, a source of subHmity, 185. 

Solon^ the laws of, how written, 24. 

iSE>nne^ the, borrowed flrom the Italians^ 
409. Of what it consists, 409. Ai^ 
rangemont of its rhymes, 409. 

Sophism, difference between it and soph- 
istry, 269. 

Sound, beauty ot 210. Adaptation of, to 
sense, 802. 

Sounds, inarCicnlato, 16. Employed in 
composition to imitate motion, 804; to 
represent the emotions of the mind, 805. 

Spanish Langtioge, the, origin of; 47. 
Character of; 63. 

Speculatian, what it Is, 864. 

Speech, parts of, their number, 57 ; to be 
carefully distinguished, 60. 

Spondee, the, 408. 

SqtkvnUng Construction, 289. 

Stanaasy what they are, 402. Their ya- 
riety, infinite, 407. Four-lined, 407. 
Six-lined, 40& The Spenserian stanza, 
borrowed from Itolian, 408 ; by whom 
used, 408 ; of what it consists, 408. 

Statement, the, of an argumentative dis- 
course, 888. 

Story, the, 876. Difference between It 
and the tale, 876. 

Strength, in what it consists, 291. Be- 
quires the rejection of superfluous 
words, 291. Bequires that proper con- 
nectives be used, 291. Bequires that 
the too frequent use of and be avoid- 
ed, 292. Bequires the writer to avoid 
splitting particles, 298. Bequires that 
the important words be so disposed as 
to make the greatest impression, 298. 
Bequires that a shorter member should 
precede a longer, and a weaker a strong- 
er, 294. Bequires that a sentence should 
not be closed with an unaocented word. 
295. 

^^, dignified by figures, 281. ^hatlt 
is, 254 Derivation of the word, 254. 
Yarieties of, 255; appropriate to differ- 
ent subjects, 255. The dry, 255. The 
plain, 255. The neat, 255; adapted to 
all subjects, 256. The elegant, 256. 
The florid, 256 ; two varieties of; 256 ; 
best means of correcting too great 
florldity, 256. The simple, 257. Tho 
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Vband, 96T. The eondse, S57. The 
dUnxse, 8fi6w Th« nenroiu, 868. The 
ibeble,S&8. EaMntlalptopcailM^SeS. 
FonnlDg of, 811 ; rules for the, 812- 
814. MoBt be edapfted to the entifect, 
814. 

StOhhsadt, whet they are, 150. 

atOffeett, deflnttion o^ «2. H«w to be 
•ioertidiied,68. Gnmwnetlml, «. Logf- 
eel, «8. Logieal, when to be foDowed 
by the eomnus 110. IJ8toC«n-48& 

SulMmUtf, defined, 188. lU principal 
■ouee, 188. An element In aoripinral 
deteriptioDS of powerftd animals, 188. 
Yaatneaa, one of tU soorees, 184. Daik- 
neaa, sotttode, and sOenoe, eoodneiye to 
it, 185. Obaeortty, one of its sooieeai 
185. Heigfatened by disorder, 186. 
Soonds duoBcterised by, 187. Pro- 
dnoed, In aoonds, exehiaiTely by asso- 
elatlons, 188. The sobttmo In -writing, 
189 ; ezelodee what la merely beantiftal, 
189. Moral or sentimciital sublime, 192; 
its sonroea, 198. Style essential to it, 
194; conciseness, one of its essentials, 
195; simplicity, one of its essentials, 
196. The emotion it ezdtes, short- 
lived, 197. An nnimproyed state of so- 
ciety, fiiTorable to it, 198. Bhyme, mi- 
fltvorable to snbUmity in writlnir, 199. 
Faotts opposed to it, 201. Yery swift 
motion, an element ot 806. 

SuManUeMf what they are, 57. 

ayUahioaH<my two systems oi; 189. Bnles 
oi;i40. 

jS^2^pe<s,whatitis,22S. 

Syntam^ fignres o^ 825. 

iS^/tuBre»it, 824. 

/9ync«!pe, 224. 

Synecdoche^ 840. 

Synonymu, what they are, 278. Want 
of dlserimination between them violates 
precision, 277. 



7b(/e, the, 875. 

Tatte^ defined, 158. Yarions theories re- 
specting it, 153, 169. Common to all 
men, 159. Possessed in different de- 
grees, 169. An improvable fItMmlty, 160. 
Its connection with the judgment, 161. 



Its elements, 168. Its efaaraeteristleig^ 
162. Delicacy of; 162. Gorrectoess of, 
168. Mutations oi; 164. Often vitiated, 
164, 165. Diversity oi; when admlssi* 
ble,166. Standard of; 167. DistinctloD 
between it and genius, 160, 170. Piea»- 
ures of; 171 ; derived firom imaginatioD, 
178 ; increased by asaoelatlona, 174. 

7'a«<opAonv,whatitis,898. How to cor* 
reotit,898. 

Teehmieal Termt, to be avoided in ooni- 
poBltion, 886. 

TuMmanyy alignment firosn, 888. 

TetramOer, of what it consists, 404. 
Iambic, a fiTorite measure, 411 ; its 
IhcUity of construction, 410. 

Teutonic JSlcmMM4n Europe, 28. 

Teutonic LangvMgee, 89, 80. 

TVcrfs, choice of; 894. 

Thoik, inyentor ci letters, 88. 

7Aes<«, the, 885. 

Thought, essenthd to effective writing; 
886. 

TUle-poffc, the, 150. 

ntlee, Bwminff, what they are, 155. 

Tmeaie, 225. 

Touch, incapable of awakening pleasure 
in the imagination without the aid tA 
sight, 177. 

TVocf, the, 880. 

T^^etgedp, defined, 480. 

J^aveU, 870. 

Trave8H€», what they are, 826, 481. 

l^eatiee, the, B80. 

7H»rac^ the, 408. 

THmetcr, of what it consists, 404. 

THplct, the, what it is, 402. 

TVoc^ the, 408. 

lyopci, 247. 

Turaniana^ the, 87. 

l\^pe, kinds of, 140. 



Unity, in what It consists, 807. Bequires 
that the scene and subject be changed 
as little as possible, 807. Bequires us 
to avoid crowding into one sentence 
things that have no connection, 808. 
Punctuation,' no remedy for violations 
of, 809. Bequires the writer to avdd 
long parentheses, 810. The three dra- 
matic unities, 420. 
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VMiy and Variety^ held by some to con- 
stitute beauty, S08. 

U«€tff&f the only standard of speaking and 
writing, see. Present, 2ee. National, 
2ee. Beputable, 2ee. Bules with re- 
speet to words when usuage is divided, 
267. 

VtiHty^ held by some to oonstitate beau- 
ty, 216. 

V. 

Variety^ one of the elements of beauty 

of figure, 206. 
VMtnets^ a source of sublimity, 184. 
Verbs, defined, 68. Subjects o^ 68. Tran- 

•iti7e,58. IntransitiTe, 68. Finite, 68. 

Voices o^ 68. 
V»ne, of what it consists, 401. Iambic, 

404. Trochaic, 404. Anapeetlc, 404. 

Dactylic, 404. Blank, see Blank Verse. 
Fer^es, what they are, 402. When called 

ptire, 404. When said to be miaed, 

404. Oataleetic 404. Hypezcatalectio, 

406. Acatalectic, 406. 
VerHJtcatkms what it is, 402. 
Vignette, the, 160. 
FMafs240. 



Votwmea, difierent sizes ol^ foUo, quarto^ 

Ac., 148. 
Voyages, 870. 
Vulgarisms, to bo avoided, 268. 



Welsh, 29, 84. 

Wit, what It is, 218. How produced, 214. 
Varieties oi; 214-219. Capable of mak- 
ing beauties, as well as blemishes, sub- 
jects of derision, 819. 

Wonder^, the, a source of pleasure to 
the imagination, 181 . An element in 
Chinese gardening, 181. 

Writing, ideographic system of; 18 ; used 
by the Mexicans and North American 
Indians, 19. Chinese system of; 19, 21 ; 
employed by other Asiatic nations, 21. 
Syllabic system of, 20; written lan- 
guages of which it is the basis, 21. Al- 
phabetic system of; 21; its origin, 22; 
its inyention attributed to Thoth, Odin, 
and Cadmus, 28; its invention attrib- 
uted to the Phosnldans, 23; different 
theories as to its invention, 28 ; Present 
manner of; tntrodnced by Pronapides^ 
84. 
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INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION SERIES. 

Edited by WILLIAM T. HARRIS, LL. D. 



It IB proposed to publish, tiirtlSr the above title, a library for teachen 
and school managers, and text- books for normal classes. The aim will be 
to provide works of a usefnl, practical character, in the broadest sense. 

The following conspectus will show the ground to be covered by the 



I. HISTORY OF EDUCATION, (a.) Original systems as expounded 
by their founders, (b.) Critical histories which set forth the customs of 
the past and point out tneir advantages and defects. 

n. EDUCATIONAL CRITICISM. (a.) The noteworthy arraign- 
ment which educational reformers have put forth against existing systems, 
(b.) The critical histories above mentioned. 

III. SYSTEMATIC TREATISES ON THE THEORY OF EDUCA- 
TION, (a.) Works written from the historical standpoint, (b.) Works 
written m)m critical standpoints. 

rV. THE ART OF EDUCATION, (a.) Works on instruction and 
discipline^ and the practical details of the school-room, (b.) Works on 
the organization and supervision of schools. 

The series wiU contain works from European as well as American au- 
thors, and will be under the editorship of Wm. T. Harris, A. M., LL. D., 
who will contribute more or less matter for the different volumes in the 
way of introductions, analysis, and commentary, as well as some of the 
werks entire. _-_«««_-_^^ 

VOLUMES NOW READY: 

Yof-I.— TBOB PHUiOSOPHT OF EDUCATION. By Joua,nk Kabl 
Pbiedbioh Rosenkbaxz, Doctor of Theology and Professor of Philosophy 
at the University of KoDigaberg. Translated flrom the German by Anna 
C. BsACKSTT. Price, $1.50. 

Vol. n.-A HISTOBY OF EDUCATION. By Professor F. V. N. Painteb, 
of Roanoko College, Virginia. Price, $1.50. 

Vol. ni.-THB BISE Aia> E ABI.T CONSTITUTION OP UNIVEB- 
SITIES. WITH A SURVEY OP MBDLfiVAL EDUCATION. By 8. 8. 
Laubis, LL. D.. Professor of the Institutes and History of fducauon in 
the University of Edinburgh. Price, $1US0. 

Vol. IV.— THE VENTTLATION AND WABMING OP SOHOOI. 

BUnUDINOS. B7 GiLBKBT B. MoBBisoN, Teacher of Physios and Chem- 
istry, hi Kansas City Ulgh-8chool. Price, 7S cents. 

Vol. V. THE EDUCATION OP MAN. By Pmbdrioh Froebel. Trans- 
lated from the German by W. N. Hailman, Ph. D., Superintendent of Publio 
Schools at La Porte, Indiana. 

Vol. VI.— EUEMENTABY PSYOHOrOOY AND EDUCATION. By 

Dr. J. Baldwin, author of " Art ot School Management," etc. 

D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisoo. 



BOOKS FOR TEA CHERS. 

Spencer's Education: 

INTELLVCTUAL, MORAL. AND PHYSICAL. Diyided into ftmr chap- 
ten: What Knovledee ia of moot Worth t— Intellectual Education— Mona 
Bdncation—Phjatcal Education. Price, $LS5. 

Bain's Education as a Science. 

The author Yiewe the ^^ teaching art " from a edentUlc point of view, and 
tetta ordinary experiencea by brfiiging them to the criterion of psychological 
law. Price. 11.76. 

Bain's On Teaching; Eng^lish, 

< WITH DETAILED EXAMPLES, AND AN INQUIRY INTO THE DEFI- 
NITION OF POETRY. Price, $1.9S. 

Johonnot's Principles and Practice of Teaching;. 

This is a practical book by an experienced teacher. The subject of edncation 
is treated in a systematic and comprehensive manner, and shows how rational 
processes may be substituted for school-room routine. Price, $1.60. 

Baldwin's Art of School Management. 

This is a very helpfhl hand-book for the teacher. He will And it ftill of prac- 
tical su^sestions in reoiard to all the details of school-room work, and how to 
manage it to best adTsntage. Price, $1.60. 

Greenwood's Principles of Education Practically Applied. 
The oUect of this work throu^ont is to impress this important question 
upon tne mind of the teacher: ^^How ahaU I teach to as to have mypupiU 
become ee^-rettaiU^ independent^ manly imn and VfomaiUy ioomenf*'* Price, 

Sully's Outlines of Psycholog;y, 

WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE THEORY OF EDUCATION. 
Price, $3.00. 

Sully's Hand-Book of Psychology, 

ON THE BASIS OF OUTLINES OF PSYCHOLOGY. A practical exposi- 
tion of the elements of Mental Science, with special applications to the Art 
of Teaching, designed for the use of Schools, Teachers, Reading Cirdes, and 
Students generally. Price, $1.50. 

Bain's Moral Science. 

A COMPENDIUM OF ETHICS. Dirided into two diyisions. The first— 
the Theory of Ethics— treats at length of the two great questions, the ethical 
standard and the moral fsculty ; the second division— on the Ethicsl Systems 
—is a (till detail of all the systems, ancient and modem, by conjoined absiract 
and summary. Price, $1.50. 

McArthur's Education, 

IN ITS RELATION TO MANUAL INDUSTRY. The Important subject 
of manual education is thoroughly and clearly treated. Price, $1.50. 

Hodgson's Errors in the Use of English. 

A work for the teacher's table, and iuTalnable for classes in grammar and 
literature. Price, $1.60. 

Descriptire Catalogue sent free on application. Special prieee will be made on 
tides tuppUet, 

D. APPLETON A CO., Publishers, 
New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Franciaoo. 
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EDUCATIONAL WORKS, 

lAUghlin's Study of Political Kconomy. 

Mill's PoUtical Economy. 

lie Conte's Compcnd of Geology. 
<-^ Ulements of Geology. 

liinton's Historical Charts. With Revolylng Supporter and Mannal. 
liiterature Primers. Edite<l by J. R. Greeo, M. A. 

Emgush GiiAinf ab. Englzph LiTBRatdbe. Philoi<ogt. Classi- 
cal GbOGRAPHT. SHAKSFEBB. STUDIBS in bBYANT. Gbebk 

Literature. English Qrammab KxbRcisbs. Homkb. Bi^g- 

li8h coxposition. 
liockyer's Elementary liessons in Astronomy. 
I^npton's Scientific Agricolture. 
I<yte's Grammar and Composition. 

MacArthnr's Education in its Belation to Manual Industry. 
Manning's Book-Keeping. 

Marsh's Single and Double Entry Book-Keeping. 
McAdoo's Geology of Tennessee. 
Markham's History of England. 
Morris's History of England. 

Historical English Grammar. 

Model Copy-Books. Wi.b Sliding Copies. Six Nnmbers. 

Primary Series. Three Numbers. 

Morrison's Tentilation and Warming of School-Buildings. 
Morse's First Book of Zoology. 
Munsell's Psychology. 
Nicholson's Text-Book of Geology. 

Text-Book of Zottlogy. (Revised Edition.) 

Northend's Memory Gems. 
Choice Thoughts. 

Gems of Thought. 

Painter's History of Education. 
Quackenbos's Primary Arithmetic. 

Elementary Arithmetic. 

Mental Arithmetic. 

Practical Arithmetic. 

Higher Arithmetic. 

Primary Grammar. 

English Grammar. 

Illustrated liCssons in our liangui^e. 

First liCssons in Composition. 

Composition and Rhetoric. 

Elementary History of the United States. (New Edition.) 

— School History of the United States. 

American History. 

Illustrated School History of the World. 

Natural Philosophy. 

Bains's Chemical Analysis. - 



EDUCATIONAL WORKS, 

Heqna's Writing MoTement Tablets. 
Riehards's Plane and Spherical Trigonometry. 
Koemer's Principles of General Grammar. 

Origin of the £ngUsh People and of the English lan- 
guage. 
Itosenkranz*B Philosophy of Education. 
Science Primers. Edited by Professors Huxley, RosGoe. and Stewurt. 

iNTKODDCTORi;. CHSMISTBT. PhTSICS. PHYSICAL GeOGRAPBT. 

Geology. Physiology Astronomy. Botany. Logic. Inven- 
TioNAL Geometry. Pianoforte-Playing. Political Econ- 
omy. Natural Resources or the L^aiEr States. 
Sewell's Child's History of Rome. 

Child's History of Greece. 

Shaw's Selections for Reproduction. 
Shepherd's Historical Reader. 
Song Wave, The. 

Spalding's English Literature. 

Spencer's Education. 

Standard Supplementary Readers : 

I. Easy Steps n>r Little Feet. II. Golden Book of Choice Reading. 
IlL Book of Tales. IV. Readlntrs in Nature's Book. V. Seven 
American Cla^ Pics. VI. Sfcvtn British Classics. 
Stickney's Child's Book of J^anguage. 

Teacher's Edition of the same. 

Letters and Lessons in Language. 

Letters and Lessons in Grammar. 

Studies in Language. 

Sully's Hand-Book of Psychology. 

Outlines of Psychology. 

Tappan's Elementary Geometry. 
Taylor's (Bayard) History of Germany. 
Tracy's Physiology. 

Trowbridge's New Physics. 

Thornton's Modem Stenographer. 

Walker's Health Lessons. 

Wavelet (The). 

Webster's Elementary Spelling-Book. 

Willard's Synopsis of General History. 

Williamson's Integral and Differential Calculus. 

Williams's Applied Geology. 

Wilson's Logic. 

W^ood's Companion First Reader. 

Youmans's New Chemistry. 

Yonmans's (Eliza A.) First Book of Botany. (New Edition.) 

Descriptive Botany. 



D. Appleton & Co., New \ork, will send a DeBcriptive Catalogue of 
Rnglish, Latin, Greek. Frsnch. German, Spanish, Italian, Hebrew, and 
Syriac Text-Books, to thoae applying for it. 
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